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ANNUAL REPORT- 



THE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Some claim that it is the true province of the pnblic school to prepare 
children for their special places in life, to train them to the application of 
their active powers to some industrial pursait, and that the school is a failure 
so far as it falls short of attaining this end. 

Others maintain that every child should be considered an end unto himself, 
rather than an instrument for producing some end outside of himself; and 
that, in his general education, Ihe true aim should be so to direct his studies 
and exercises as to produce a harmonious and symmetrical development of all 
his faculties. This they hold is the legitimate work of the public schools, the 
immediate end to be sought in all the processes of disciplinary study. 

If the former theory be correct, the work of the teacher is to communicate 
knowledge and train the pupils to some industrial occupation. If the latter, 
then the teacher's aim should be to train and discipline all the powers of the 
child with reference to what he may become. 

Because of the prevalence of these two radically different opinions, and the 
plans of instruction that necessarily come from them, much is said on the one 
hand about the advantages of ''a practical educatioo/' and on the other of 
"a complete and harmonious training of the mind.'' 

To settle this question it seems necessary to determine, if possible, what 
our public schools should attempt to accomplish for the children and youth. 
This will determine the subjects of study or occupations, and the general 
methods of school work. 

If the fundamental aim of the pnblic school is to prepare the children for 
some particular way of gaining a living, then exercises should be introduced 
into the schools which would train them for some special occupation. This 
would change very largely the character of the work of the commorv schools. 

# 

It would add to the system, professional and industrial elements. In chang- 
ing the supreme end, the character of the public schools, would be changed. 
The work would be done with reference to supplying the wants of life. This 
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would be a matter of private utility, in direct conflict with the idea of public 
utility, upon which the right to tax the people for the support of the public 
schools is based. All social institutions must be based on the idea of promot- 
ing the public good, and in the administration of the Sjrstem, the good of 
the many must not be made subordinate to private ends. 

But there is a common general education which should be preparatory t^ 
special professional or industrial skill, which will broaden the individual 
above the narrowing tendencies of any trade or occcupation, and prepare him 
for his special work, with a well disciplined mind, a strong and vigorous will 
and a manly spirit. And on this ground public educational institutions may 
be supported by a general tax, and may require all the children to receive 
their benefits. It should be the ultimate end of public instruction so to 
direct the attention of the pupils to ^hemselves, to one another as social 
beings, and to loyalty to the State, that they will become true men, intelli- 
gent and virtuous citizens, and thus be prepared for all the duties of life, 
private and public. Let this solid foundation be established, and men will 
enter upon their various professions and trades with intelligence, and will 
paraue them with a conscientious regard for the highest good of all with 
whom they may be connected. 

The spirit which one brings from the public school to his special occupa- 
tion is of more value either to public or private utility than any amount of 
skill that can ever be acquired in the public schools. If the disciplinary schools 
succeed in making sensible men and women, such men and women will 
become sensible laborers in whatever occupation they may choose. Indus- 
trial, technical and professional schools offer the highest advantages of a 
special education after the preliminary work has been done. 

Many such schools, the best that human wisdom and generosity can pro- 
vide, are already established, and are made easily accessible to all who desire 
a technical course of instruction and training. But such institutions ought 
to require of those who ask for admission, a knowledge of the elementary 
facts of science, of the principles and laws which govern the use and con- 
struction of language, as well as some of the processes by which the mind 
passes from particular facts to general knowledge. They have a right to 
demand of those who apply for such instruction, such a training of their 
faculties as enables them to think accurately and behave with all the proprie- 
ties of well-ordered public and private life. 

No fact is better known than that those whose minds have been trained to 
habits of careful observation, thorough analysis and correct reasoning, who 
have gained that power of self-control which enables them to concentrate 
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their whole attention upon whatever they wish to do, will, in preparing for 
the special work of life, quickly outstrip others in what they seek to accom- 
plish. (General intelligence, thorough discipline and self-control constitute 
the true basis of success in the yarious industries of life. Hence, the most 
practical men are those who have the fullest and most symmetrical develop- 
ment of their faculties and powers. A true system of education should pro- 
vide for the general cultivation of the individual, as a human being, before 
his active powers are turned to the pursuit of a trade or profession. 

A citizen of a free commonwealth like ours, with a thousand varied indus- 
tries open before him, can have no special place for which he must prepare, 
or to which he is to be appointed. The profession that he shall enter, or the 
calling that he shall pursue must be decided, not by any accidents of out- 
ward rank or condition, but by his fitness of mind and heart which is the 
product of his home and school training. When children enter the public 
schools the teachers have no means of knowing what particular instruction 
each must receive for his future occupation; and for this reason there seems 
to be the strongest reasons for directing public instruction towards that 
broad and general development of the individual that makes a true man, and 
thus prepares him to enter upon any pursuit to which his intelligence may 
fit him and inclinations incline him. After the powers have been sufficiently 
unfolded, after good habits have been established and the ability to acquire 
knowledge independently of the teacher's aid, from the study of things, and 
from communicating with other minds, has been attained; after the founda- 
tions of a true manhood have been laid by the proper disciplinary exercises of 
the public schools, then and not till then let the professional, technical and 
industrial schools open their doors and offer to all who desire it, the instruc- 
tion required for the special' business of life. 

In our larger cities industrial schools may be established, where those who 
cannot be trained at home may have an opportunity afforded for acquiring 
practice in the use of tools. Technical schools ought to be organized in 
every State, in which pupils who have finished the disciplinary studies, may 
have the most ample opportunity for acquiring manual skill. 

But our schools will fail of accomplishing their object, if they are burdened 
and confused by attempts to teach that which it is not necessary for all to 
know, or to give training which is not needful to all. The common schools 
are necessary for the perpetuity and prosperity of the State. The special 
schools are for the advantage and prosperity of the individual. The one 
should be open to all '' without money and without price," and attendance 
npon them should be made compulsory, the other should offer their advan* 
tages to all who may desire them. 
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Let the work of onr pnblic schools be done according to the true principles 
of teaching and stndy^ and the children will go ont from them prepared to 
enter npon the duties of life, pnblic or privMe^ with every prospect of success ; 
or they can enter with well trained minds into professional and technical 
schools as they may desire. In either case the schools will accomplish their 
true function by sending forth honest and intelligent citizens for our beloved 
State. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW. 

During the last session of the Legislature several minor and one very 
important amendment to the general school laws were made. Chapter III, 
section 15, relating to instruction in physiology and hygiene, etc., was 
amended by adding more specific requirements regarding the text-books to be 
used. This matter will be referred to elsewhere. Chapter lY, section 14, 
relating to the disposition of the one-mill tax, was altered so as to require all 
moneys so raised to be apportioned to the district in which it was raised* 
Under the old law, the qualified electors at the annual tovrnship meeting were 
authorized to apply so much of the one-mill tax as they deemed advisable, to 
the purcliase of books for the township library. Chapter IV, section 16, was 
amended by adding a provision by which, in case the supervisors of the sev- 
eral townships in which a fractional district is situated are unable to agree as 
to the proportion of district taxes that shall be placed on the rolls of their 
I respective townships, a supervisor from an adjoining township may be called 
in to assist in equalizing the valuation. A provision was also added for pay- 
ing the supervisor for his services. Chapter YI, section 1, was changed by 
adding the following words : '^ Districts having one hundred and twenty-five 
children of like age, and with an assessed valuation of not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, may have an indebtedness not to exceed five 
thousand dollars." 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 

By far the most important legislation, however, in its effect upon the pub- 
lic schools was the passage of Act Xo. 266, amending certain sectionR of Chap- 
ter XII, relative to the examination of teachers and the supervision of 
schools. The text of the act is given below. Its essential features include 
the transferring of the duty of visiting and supervising the district schools 
from the chairmen of the boards of township school inspectors to the secre- 
taries of the boards of county examiners ; changing the method of appointing 
the secretary ; fixing the salary of the secretary, and extending the force of a 
first grade certificate to the entire State. 
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The arguments in favor of county supervision have been reiterated so often 
in the annual reports of this Department that it is not necessary to repeat 
them here. The township system of supervision had for several years been 
regarded as a virtual failure^ and the desirability of entrusting the supervision 
of schools to the individual or board whose duty it was to pass upon the qual- 
ification of the teachers of these schools, had become so apparent that an 
earnest and united effort on the part of the teachers of the S ate resulted in 
convincing the Legislature of the necessity of amending the statutes in this 
regard. The bill as passed was given immediate effect in the House, but in 
the confusion attending the closing days of the session the Senate failed to 
give it immediate effect. As a result the act did not go into operation until 
September 26, or about four weeks after the date fixed for the election of a 
secretary under the old law. This resulted in no little confusion and confiict 
of opinion regarding the status of the new law, some contending that the sec- 
retary elected under the old law would hold his office 'for one year, while 
others maintained that when the amended law took effect the office of secre- 
tary would be vacated, and that it would bc>ho duty of the two examiners, 
together with the Judge of Probate, to meet and fill the vacancy as provided 
in section 12 of the act. I was clearly of the opinion that the latter construc- 
tion was correct, and advised the boards in the several counties to meet as 
soon as practicable after the twenty-sixth day of September and appoint sec- 
retaries as provided in the amended law. In most of the counties these sug- 
gestions were promptly complied with and secretaries were appointed. In a 
few counties the boards delayed making any app^iutuionis for some weeks, but 
finally every county in the State elected a secretary under the revised law, so 
that before the close of the year' the law was in force throughout the State. 

The law has-been in force so short a time that it is of course impossible to 
form any conclusions as to its effect upon the schools. If a competent person 
is chosen for secretary, one who is earnest and conscientious in the discharge 
of his duties, the success of the law is assured. In counties where incompe- 
tent secretaries are appointed, who take the office simply for the salary that 
attaches to it, the law will probably prove unsatisfactory. I have no fears 
whatever that, where a jadicious selection of a secretary is made, much bene- 
fit will result to the rural schools. The success of the law in any county 
depends almost entirely upon the action of the board in selecting a secretary. 
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CHAPTER XII, SECTIONS 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12 AND 13 OF THE GENERAL SCHOOL LAWS 

AS AMENDED BY ACT NO. M6, PUBUC ACTS OF 1687. 

Section 1. The chairmen of the boards of school inspectors of the several townships 
in each county shall meet at the office of the county clerk of their county on the firet 
Tuesday in August, in each year, and elect by ballot one school examiner, who shall 
hold his office for two years, or until his successor shall have been duly elected and 
qualified : Provided^ That in the year eighteen hundred and eighty-seven there shall be 
no election of examiner, but the two examiners previously elected whose terms of 
office shfdl not have expired shall hold for the unexpired portions of the terms for which 
they were elected. The county clerk shall be the clerk of such elections in all cases, 
and in case of a tie shall give the casting vote, and he shall preserve a record of such 
election in a book to be kept for that puri>0Be, and shall immediately after such election 
notify the pf^rson so elected of his election. The school examiners shall, within ten 
days after receiving notice of their election, take and subscribe the constitutional oath 
of office, the same to be filed with the county derk. and shall enter upon the duties of 
their offices on the fourth Tuesday of August foUowing their election. 

Sec 2, The two school examiners elected by the township chairmen shall meet aL 
the office of the judge of probate of the county on the fourth Tuesday of August of 
each vear, and with the jud^e of probate, who shall act as a member and clerk of the 
board for the purpose herem «iamed, shall elect, appoint, and employ a secretary of 
said board of examiners. The judge of probate shaU, immediately* after the board has^ 
appointed a secretary, file a certified statement of such fact with the county clerk, and 
said county clerk shall .immediately notify the person appointed as secretary of his 
appointment, and said secretary snail within ten days after receiving notice of hia- 
appointment, take and subscribe the constitutional oath of office, the same to be filed 
with the county clerk. He shall also execute a bond with two sufficient sureties, to be 
approved bv and filed with the counj^ clerk, in the penal sum of five hundred dollars,, 
conditioned that he will faithfully discharge his duties according to law, and faithfully 
account for and pay over to the proper persons all moneys wmch may come into hi» 
hands by reason of his holding such office ; and thereupon the county clerk shall report 
the name and postoffice address of such secretary to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, ana said secretary shall immediately thereafter enter upon the duties of his 
office. The secretary of the board shall be ex-offlcio a member and the executive officer 
of the board of examiners in the transaction of all business of said board, except in the 
appointing or removing from office of the secretary of said bourd. The school exam- 
iner elected by the townsnip chairman, whose term of office shall soonest expire, shall 
be the chairman of the board of examiners. 

SEa 8. The secretary of the board of school examiners, for the purpose of examin- 
ing all persons who may offer themselves as teachers for the public scnools, shall hold 
two regular pubUc examinations in each year at the county seat, which examinations 
shall be on tne first Thursday of March and August ; for a like purpose, said secretary 
shall also hold not to exceed six special public examinations at such times and places as 
in the judgment of said board of examiners, the interest of the schools and teachers of 
the county shall require : Provided, That first and second grade certificates shall be 
granted only at the regular public examinations provided for in this section : Provided, 
further. That it shall be the duty of the secretary of the board of school examiners to 
make out a schedule of the times and places of holding special examinations, and to 
cause it to be published in one or more newspapers of the county at least ten daya 
before each special examination, and he shall send a copy thereof to the chairman of 
each township board of school inspectors of the county, at least ten days previous to 
the time of holding any special examination. 

Sec. 4. The board of school examiners shall meet on the Saturday following each 
public examination held by the secretary, and shall grant certificates to teachers in 
such form as the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall prescribe, licensing as 
teachers all persons who shall have attained the age of sixteen years, who have 
attended said public examination and who shall be found qualified in respect to good 
moral character, learning and ability to instruct and govern a school ; but no certificate 
shall be granted to any person who shall not pass a satisfactory examination in orthog- 
raphy, reiEuling, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, theory and art of teaching. 
United States history, civil government and physiology and hygiene, with particular 
reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human 
system. All certificates shall be signed by the secretary and chairman of said board. 
No person shall be considered a qualified teacher within the meaning of the school law, 
nor shall any school officer employ or contract with any person to teach in any of the 
public schools who has not a certificate in force granted by the board of school exam- 
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iners of the coanty or other lawful authority : Provided, That all examination ques- 
tions shall be prepared and furnished by the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
said secretary unaer seal, to be opened before the applicants for certificates on ihe day 
of examination. 

Sbc. 5. There shall be three grades of certificates granted by the board of school 
examiners in its dtecretion, and subject to such rules and regulations as the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction may prescribe, which grades of certificates shall oe as 
follows : The certificate of the first grade shall be granted only to those who shall have 
taught at least one year with ability and success, and it shall be valid throughout the 
State for three years : Provided^ That no first grade certificate shall be valid in any 
county other than that in which it was issued, unless a copy of said certificate is filed 
with the secretary of the county board of examiners of the county in which the 
holder of said certificate desires to teach. The certificate of the second grade shall be 
granted only to those who shall have taught at least six months with ability and suc- 
cess, and it shall be valid throughout the county for which it shall be granted for two 
years The certificate of the third grade shall lice \se the holder thereof to teach in the 
county for which it shall be granted for one year : Provided, That the secretarjr of the 
board of school examiners or any other member of the board authorized by said secre- 
tary shall have power, upon personal examination satisfactory to himself, and subject 
to such rules and regulations as the board of school examiners may establish, to grant 
special certificates, which shall license the holder thereof to teach in a specified district 
for which it shall be granted ; but such certificate shall not continue in force beyond 
the time of the next public examination, and it shall not in any wav exempt the teacher 
ftom a full examination : Provided, further, That in case the holder of a special cer- 
tificate does not appear for examination before the board at the next public examina- 
tion succeeding the date of such special certificate, a second special certificate shall not 
be granted to such person except by order of the board of examiners, nor shall any 
member of the board of examiners, unless authorised bv the board, grant a special 
certificate to any person who at a previous examination failed to secure a certificate. 

Bbo. 9. It shall be the duty of tne secretary of the board of school examiners : 

Fir$t, Immediately upon his qualification as secretary, to send notice thereof, to the 
Superintendent of Pubhc Instruction, and to the chairman of each township board of 
school inspectors of the county ; 

Second^ To be present at all meetings of the board, and to keep a record of all pro- 
ceedings of the board; % 

ITitra, To keep a record of all examinations held by the board, and to sign all certifi- 
cates and other papers and reports issued by said boud; 

Fo/urth, To act as treasurer of the board for the purpose of receiving the institute 
fees provided by law, and paying the same to the county treasurer once m each month; 

Fifth, To keep a recora of all certificates granted, suspended, or revoked by the 
board, showiuA^ to whom issued, together with the date, grade, and duration of each 
certificate, ana if suspended or revoked, the date and reason therefor; 

Sixth, To furnish, previous to the first Monday in September in each year, to the 
township clerk of each township in the county, a list of all persons legally authorised 
to teach in the county at large, and in such township, with the date and term of each 
certificate, and if any have been suspended or revoked, the date of such suspension 
or revocation; 

Seventh, To visit each of the schools in his county at least once each year and to ex- 
amine carefully the discipline, the mode of instruction, and the prepress and proficiency 
of the pupils: Provided, That in case the secretary is unable to visit, all the schools of 
the coan^, as herein required, he ma^, with the approval of the other members of the 
board of examiners, appoint such assistant visitors as may be necessary, who shall per- 
form such duties pertaoning to the visitation and supervision of schools as said secre- 
tary shall direct; 

iHghth, To counsel with the teachers and school boards as to the courses of study to 
1)0 pursued, and as to any improvement in discipline and instruction in the schools; 

Mnth, To note the condition of the school-houses and the appurtenances thereto, and to 
suggest plans for new houses to be erected, and for warming and ventilating the same, 
and for the general improvement of school-houses and grounds; 

Tenth, To promote by such means as he may devise, subiect to the advice of the 
board of school examiners, the improvement of the schools m his county and the ele- 
vation of the character and qualifications of the teachers and officers thereof; 

Eleventh, To receive the duplicate annual reports of the several boards of school in- 
speclora, examine into the correctness of the same, requiring them to be amended when 
necessary, endorse his ^proval upon them, and immediately thereafter, and before the 
first day of November in each year, transmit to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
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tion one copy of each of said reports and file the other copy in the office of the county 
clerk; 

Twelfth, To be subject to such instructions and rules as the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction may prescribe; to receive all blanks and communications that may be 
sent to him by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and U> dispose of the same as 
directed by the said tiui>erintendent; and to make annual reports at the close, of the 
school year to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, of the officii labor performed 
by the board of school examiners, and by himself, and of the general condition and 
management of the schools of the county, together with such other information as may 
be required of him; 

Thirteenth^ To perform such other duties as may be required of him by law, or the 
board of school examiners, and at the close of his term of office, to deliver all records, 
books and papers belonging to his office to the board of examiners. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the chairman of the board of school inspectors of 
each township: 

First, To have general supervisory charge of the schools of his township, subject to 
such advice and direction as the secretary of the county board of examiners may give; 

Second, To notify the secretary of the board of school examiners of any school 
within his township that is not bem^ conducted in a successful and profitable manner; 

Third, To make such reports of his official labors, and the condition of the schools 
as the Superintendent of Public Instruction may direct, or the board of school examin- 
ers request; 

Fourth, To perform such other duties as may be required of him by law, or that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction may direct. 

Sec. 11. Each member of the board of school examiners, other than the secretary, 
shall receive four dollars for each day actually employed in the duties of his office. 
The compensation of the secretary of the board of examiners shall be determined by 
the board appointing him, as provided for in section two of this act: Provided, In 
counties having thirty districts or less such compensation shall not exceed three hundred 
dollars per annum; in counties having more than thirty districts such compensation 
shall be not to exceed at the rate of ten dollars for each district coming under the pro- 
visions of this act; but in no case shall the salary of the secretary of the board of 
examiners be more than fifteen hundred dollars per annum. The compensation of any 
assistant visitor, when appointed as provided in this act, shall be determined by the 
board of school examiners, but in no case shall it exceed three dollars for each day: 
Provided, That the number of days so employed shall not exceed thirty, in any one 
year, necessarily devoted to the duties required of him. The compensation of each 
member of the board of school examiners, including the secretary and any assistant 
visitor, shall be paid quarterly from the county treasury, upon such member filing with 
the county clerk a sworn statement of his account, signed by the chairman and secretary 
of the board of school examiners, and obtaining an order from the county clerk upon 
the coimty treasurer for the amount of such account: Provided, That in no case 
shall the secretary of the board of examiners receive any order for his com- 
pensation from the county clerk until he has filed a certibed statement from 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction chat all required reports have been 
proi)erly made and ffied with said Superintendent. The necessary contingent 
exx>enses of the board of examiners for printing, postage, stationery, record 
books and rent of room for public examinations, shall be audited and allowed 
by the board of supervisors of the county, but shall in no countv exceed the sum 
of two hundred dollars per annum, but no traveling fees shall be allowed to the 
secretary oi.' any member of the board of examiners or to anv assistant visitor. 
The compensation of the several chairmen of the township boards of school inspectors, 
when in attendance at the annual meeting for the election of school examiners and the 
annual joint meeting with the board of school examine):^, shall be the same as 
is allowed to members of the board of supervisors of the county, and when perform- 
ing other duties required of him, as provided in this act, the same as is allowed 
to school inspectors by law: Provided, Said chairman shall not receive to exceed 
two dollars for each school district in the township, the same to be audited by the 
township boards of their respective townships and paid as other expenses of the town- 
ship. 

Sec. 12. Any member of a board of school examiners, other than the secretary, may 
be removed from office by the judge of probate of the county for immorality, incom- 
petency, or neglect of duty. The secretary of the board of examiners may be removed 
for like causes by the members of the board of examiners selected by the township 
chairmen, acting jointly with the judge of probate; but no member of such board of 
school examiners, nor the secretary, shall be removed from office without an Opportunity 
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to answer to the charges made against him, and all such charges shall be made in writ- 
ing. Whenever, by death, resignation, removal, or otherwise, a vacancy shall occur in 
the board of school examiners of any county, other than in the office of secretary, the 
judge of probate of such county shall have power to fill such vacancy until the first 
Tueedav in Augnist after his appointment, at which time an examiner shall be elected 
to fill the unexpired term by the chairmen of the boards of school inspectors of the 
several townships in the county. Whenever a vacancy occurs in the office of secretary, 
it shall be fiUea in the same manner as is provided for the appointment of secretary, m 
section two of this chapter, and shall be for the unexpired portion of the term for 
which the vacating secretary was appointed. 

Sxo. 18. All schools which by special enactment may have a district board authorized 
to inspect and grant certificates to the teachers employed by the same, shall be exempt 
from the provisions of this chapter as to the examination and licensing of teachers. 
The officers of every school district which is or shall hereafter, be organized in whole or 
in part in any incorporated city in this State, where no special enactments shall exist 
in regard to the licensing of teachers, shall have power to examine and license, or cause 
to be examined and licensed, or may require the county board of examiners to examine 
and license, teachers for such district, and such license shall be valid not to exceed three 
years. All city schools having a superintendent employed by their respective boards 
of education, shall be exempt from tne provisions of tnis chapter, as to the examination 
and licensing of teachers, and as to the supervision of schools. But all such schools 
shall, through their proper officers, make such reports as the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall direct. 
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The following table shows the number of districts that maintained no 
school^ the number maintaining less than three months and from three to 
eleven months inclasiye, with the school census of the several districts in 
each case: 



Districts reportlDg no school 

** ** less than than three months. 

" " three months 

" four " 

•• ♦• five " 



" seven " 

eight " 
nine 
** ♦' ten 

eleven " 



No. of 
Dlsirlcto. 


Ceosoi. 


8^ 


1,350 


7 


187 


196^ 


2«4»3 


lt» 


2.83S 


222 


7,416 


640 


21,770 


1,265 


52,863 


2,(er 


103,183 


um 


143,649 


631. 


282.889 


11 


1,427 



From the above table it will be seen that 6,444 districts, including 605,281, 
or nearly 98 per cent, of the children of school Age in the State, maintained 
school dnring six months or longer. The average length of school in all the 
districts was 7.7 months, and in the ungraded districts, 7.5 months. The 
minimum length of school required to entitle a district containing less than 
thirty children of school age to share in the apportionment of the primary 
school interest fund and the one mill tax, is three months. Ought not the 
term to be lengthened in justice to the children in the sparsely populated 
districts ? Many districts that are abundantly able to support a six months' 
school provide for the minimum of three months only to secure their proportion 
of the public moneys. The interests of the children are sacrificed to a false 

B 
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idea of economy. It would impose no excessive burden upon these districts 
if the participation in the distribution of the public moneys was made con- 
tingent upon the maintenance of school for the term of six months. By so 
doing the free school privileges would be more nearly equalized throughout 
the State and the children of Michigan would be afforded the same advan- 
tages as are accorded those of other states. In New York, Ohio^ Iowa and 
Oalifornia the minimum is fixed at six months^ while in New Jersey nine 
months is the limit. The provisions of law relating to compulsory education 
require all children between the ages of eight and fourteen years to attend 
school during four months of each year, and it would seem that the minimum 
length of school ought at least to equal the period required by the compul- 
sory attendance law. I can see no objections to extending the limit to six 
months. 

TEMPERANCE TEACHING. 

While it is almost impossible to secure complete returns on this subject, it 
is certain that the provisions of the law requiring that instruction be given in 
Physiology and Hygiene with special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
stimulants and narcotics, has been more generally complied with than ever 
before. 

In reply to the question ''Is Physiology and Hygiene taught in your school 
in compliance with section 15, chapter 3, General School Laws of 1885?'' 3,833 
of the 7,034 districts in the State, answered ''Yes,'' 1,438 answered "No," 
and 1,763 did not reply. Among the last named are many which give 
instruction as required, but no reliable estimate can be formed of their 
number. 

These statistics show a most encouraging increase in the proportion of 
districts complying with the law. In 1883, the year before this law went 
into effect, only 653 districts, out of 6,336 in the State, included Physiol- 
ogy in their courses of study and these in most cases paid little or no atten- 
tion to the effects of narcotics. In 1886 the number had increased from 10 
per cent, of the schools to 33 per cent., while in 1887, 54 per cent, report 
compliance with the requirements of the law. As these statistics were col- 
lected before the opening of the current school year and before the present 
law went into practical effect, it is safe to say that at least 80 per cent, of the 
districts are at present giving the required instruction. 

I understand the law, as it stands, to require the use of a text-book in the 
hands of pupils who ard able to read readily and understandingly. In graded 
schools two books are required, one for lower and one for higher grades. 
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These books must have a place in the carricalam of study the same as other 
required branches and the subject is to be taught as thoroughly as other 
studies in the same school. The year or portions of the year when it is to be 
taught must, of course, be determined by the local school authorities whose 
duty it is to arrange courses of study and the order in which they shall be 
pursued. The course must> to comply with the law, be so arranged that 
every pupil shall at some time pursue the study. And if any pupil should 
enter a school in advance of the grade in which physiology is taught, having 
come from some school in which it is taught at a more advanced stage, that 
pupil should be required to pursue the study in the grade below. 

So far as I am able to learn the^elementary work is being generally well 
done. Much, of course, depends upon the earnestness and convictions of 
teachers, school boards, and county secretaries. In the institute work it is 
intended to devote one evening to the public presentation of the subject to 
the general public in addition to the regular instruction given to the teachers 
in attendance during the day. 

It is certain that no measure can be made more effectual for the advance- 
ment of the cause of temperance and morality than thorough, faithful, and 
honest instruction given in our public schools to all pupils in regard to the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics on the body and soul. 

CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 

No person is eligible to employment as teacher in the public schools of this 
State unless he holds a certificate of qualification required by the statutes of 
the State. 

There are four different authorities empowered to grant oertificates to 
teachers: The State Board of Education may give certificates good for ten 
years, the first grade upon invitation and the second grade' upon examina- 
tion. The faculty of the State Normal School grant life certificates to the 
graduates of that institution. Boards of education of schools under special 
charter8,which provide that the boards may license their own teachers, and the 
boards of education of incorporated cities have power to license their own 
teachers. The Boards of Examiners of the several counties have authority 
to grant certificates, subject to such rules and regulations as the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction shall prescribe. More than nine-tenths of the 
qualified teachers in the State are licensed by the county examiners. The 
certificates granted by the examiners are of three grades. The certificate of 
the first grade is granted only to those who have taught at least one year with 
ability and success and Ib valid throughout the State for three years. The 
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second grade is granted only to those who have taught at least six months, 
and is valid throaghout the county for which it is granted for two years. 
The third grade entitles the holder to teach in the county for which it is 
granted for one year. The secretary is also empowered to grant special certifi- 
cates, upon examination satisfactory to himself, which licenses the holder to 
teach in a specified district until the next public examination. During 
the past year there were in the 63 counties r^orting, 13,609 applicants for 
certificates at the regular public examinations, and of these 9,360 received 
certificates; 8,774 were third grade certificates, 419 were second grade and 
167 were first grade. There were 1,887 teachers licensed who were without 
previous experience in teaching. The applicants for secretary's specials were 
1,427. This is 427 less than in 1886. Since the close of the last school year 
the number of teachers required to siilpply the schools has increased nearly 
five hundred, numbering in all 10,198, and the number of qualified tead^hers, 
as will be seen by the comparative table, has increased over 700. The num- 
ber of qualified teachers now exceeds the number required to supply the 
schools by 1,627. 

During the year just closed there were 461 public examinations held. This 
would make an average of nearly six examinations to each county. The law 
provides for two regular public examinations per year, to be held the first 
Thursdays of March and August, at the couuty seats of the several counties. 
It is expected that the great majority of persons (iesiring certificates will 
apply at these examinations. In addition to these two regular examinations 
the secretary is required to hold not to exceed six special public examinations 
at such times and places as the board may deem proper. First and second 
grade certificates are granted only at the regular examinations in March and 
August. 

Uniformity in the dates for the special examinations is very desirable. 
The Superintendent is required to furnish the questions used at the examina- 
tions, and if each county should arrange its dates without regard to the 
others the number of questions required would be so large as to make it im- 
practicable to secure that variety in the character of the questions so essential 
to their value. The Department selected six dates, which seemed most suit- 
able for holding the special examinations, and recommended them to the 
several boards of examiners. The boards accepted these dates with few 
exceptions, and the work of supplying questions has gone on with little or 
no friction. 

In preparing questions it has been my aim to grade them so as to lead the 
teachers to see the great need of broader, knowledge, and by varying the 
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kind of qaestions to present an incentive to more extended preparation. If 
by the carefal arrangement of examination questions the teachers may be 
brought to do more reading outside of text-books and thereby acquire a 
larger fund of general information, a very important part of the purpose of 
the questions will be accomplished. 

It is impossible to furnish a set of questions the severity of which will im- 
press the teachers of all the counties alike. A set that would be compara- 
tively elementary to the teachers of one county would be too difficult for those 
of another. And the questions will of necessity vary in the degree of 
severity from time to time. For this reason no fixed rate of percentage can 
be determined which will apply justly in all cases. It is the duty of the 
examiners to use a wise judgment in the whole matter of granting certificates. 
The success of a teacher at a certain examination should not be all that ig 
taken into consideration in giving a certificate. The standing at previous 
examinations, the success in the school-room and other things favorable 
which the examiners may know, should help in forming a decision of the 
teacher's qualifications, as well as the percentage obtained at a particular 
examination. 

Teachers should certainly be required to pass a thorough examination, but 
they should not be cut off on mere technical grounds. Other things as well 
should be taken into account in determining their qualifications. 

COBiPARATIVE STATISTICS. 

Table I, which gives comparative school statistics for the years 1886 and 
1887, shows, on the whole, fair advancement in educational interests. 

The number of districts has increased 46 and the number that maintained 
school was greater by 37 than during 1886. There were 32 more graded 
school districts in 1887 than in the preceding year and 14 more ungraded. 
The school census shows an increase of 16,212 in the number of children in 
the State between the ages of 5> and 20 years. The graded school districts 
show an increase of 22,715, while there is a decrease in the country districts 
of 6,503. The total number of children included in the school census was 
619,979, of which number 308,368, or nearly 50 per cent., were in the graded 
school districts. The total enrollment in the public schools of the State was 
421,308, or 69.6 per cent, of the school census, an increase of .6 per cent, for 
the year. The attendance upon the graded schools was 191,248, or 62 per 
cent., and upon the ungraded, 230,060, or 74.1 per cent. Including the num- 
ber of children reported as attending private schools, the total attendance 
reached 453,915, or 73.2 per cent, of the school census. 
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The average length of school in the graded schools was the same as in 
1886—9.4 months. In the rural districts tike average was .6 of a month less 
than the preceding year, or 7.5 months. In view of the fact that the average 
duration of schools throughout the State was 7.7 months^ it seems to me 
that there can be no reasonable objection to increasing the minimum length 
of school from three to six months. 

The number of graded districts in the State was 475, with a total enroll- 
ment of 191.248, or an average enrollment in each district of 403. The total 
number of ungraded districts was 6,543 and the attendance 230,060, or an 
average attendance of 35. 

There was a reported increase of ten in the number of private schools. 
The total number of teachers employed in these schools was 788, or 61 more 
than were employed in 1886. The total number of children in attendance 
was estimated to be 32,607, or an increase of 3,106. 

The total number of teachers required to supply the schools was 10,198. 
This gives an average of 41 pupils to each teacher. The total number of 
teachers actually employed during the year was 15,566, or 5,368 more than 
were required. This is due to frequent changes of teachers in the country 
schools. It will be noticed, however, that there was a very gratifying im- 
provement in this respect over the preceding year, for while there was an 
increase of 414 in the number required, the increase in the number actually 
employed was only 246. In the ungraded districts there was a decrease in the 
number employed of 58. The tenure of office of the teachers of the State is 
a pretty fair indication of the character of the work done in the schools. 
Frequent changes imply poor schools, and there could be no more healthy 
promise of better results in our rural schools than a large reduction in the 
number of teachers employed. While in the graded districts the excess of 
teachets employed over the number required was less than five per cent, of 
the latter, in the ungraded districts the excess was more than 78 per cent 

During 1887 there were 98 less men employed in the public schools than 
during 1886, and 344 viore women. In the graded schools about 17 per cent, 
of the teachers were men, and in the ungraded over 27 per cent. 

The wages of all the teachers in the public schools aggregated $2,955,740.- 
80, an increase of $113,828.62 over 1886. Of this amount $935,664.05 were 
paid to men, and $2,020,076.75 to women. All the teachers in the graded 
schools received $1,583,321.53 ; in the ungraded, $1,372,419.27. The monthly 
wages of male teachers averaged $4537, an increase of .37 over 1886. The 
female teachers' monthly wages averaged $31.45; increase .29. In the 
graded schools both classes of teachers received larger average wages, the 
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men .70 and the women ,76. In the ungraded there was a decrease in the 
average of both classes; .89 for males> and .46 for females. 

The statistics referring to the examination and qualification of teachers is 
very incomplete and unsatisfactory. The amended law relating to the elec- 
tion of secretaries of county boards of examiners took effect before the an- 
nual reports of the secretaries were received from all the counties, and as a 
result no reports were received from eighteen counties. From all these coun- 
ties excepting Glare, Delta and Iron, the items from the reports for 1886 were 
used in making comparisons. The total number of applicants for regular 
certificates was 15,612. Whole number of regular certificates granted, 10,- 
779, or 69 per cent, of those applying. The number of applicants for special 
certificates was 1,687, of whom 1,398 were successful. There was a decrease 
of 167 in the number of applicants for specials, and the number issued was 
175 less than t^e preceding year. 

The number of school-houses was 83 in excess of 1886, and the seating 
capacity was increased 15,919. The total number of school-houses was 7,318, 
affording accommodation for 534,735 children. The value of school property 
aggregated $12,174,599.00, an increase of $323,953.00. In the matter of 
necessary apparatus, while the reports show a fair increase in the number of 
districts supplied with dictionaries, globes and maps, the schools as a whole, 
are very deficient in this regard. Of the 7,018 districts in the State, 3,519 
reported having dictionaries, 1,773 reported globes, and 2,228 reported maps. 
It is expected that the more careful supervision of the rural schools that will 
result from the new law relating to county supervision will secure a very 
material increase in the number of districts possessing these necessary aids 
to successful teaching. 

The financial exhibit for the year shows an increase in the total resources 
of the districts of $297,684.86, and an increased net expenditure of $376,851.- 
15. The total resources aggregated $5,989,922.19, and the total net expendi- 
tures, $5,067,804.74- The indebtedness of the districts amounted to $1,725,- 
015.64, an increase of $123,706.34. The bonded indebtedness aggregated $1,- 
598,587.98, and the floating debts were $126,427.66. 

The total number of school libraries reported was, 1,454, containing 408,- 

952 volumes. The amount expended for the support of these libraries was 

$74,683.76. 

TOWNSHIP DISTRICT. 

Another effort was made at the last session of the Legislature to secure tho 
passage of an act providing for the establishment of township school districts. 
A bill was introduced in the Senate authorizing the legally qualified voters 
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of any township, at the annual township meeting, to abolish the school dis- 
tricts and place all the schools of the township under the management of a 
township board of education. The bill was reported favorably by the com- 
mittee on education on March 18, but was not brought to a vote until June 
3, when it lacked one vote of passing. While it is to be regretted that the 
bill failed to pass, the discussion of the subject was productive of much good 
in directing the attention of the people of the State to this most important 
measure. It is being considered at teachers' institutes and county associa- 
tions, at farmers' clubs and meetings of granges. The people are constantly 
becoming more familiar with the special features involved in the proposed 
change, and the merits of the system cannot fail to commend themselves to 
the judgment of all who will give it their careful and candid consideration. 
The renewed interest awakened in this question has resulted in numerous 
requests being received by this Department for information regarding the 
plan. To meet these demands the following circular was issued, embodying 
a synopsis of the defects of the present district system, a statement of the 
advantages that are anticipated from the adoption of the township plan and 
some arguments favorable to the change, gathered from reports from other 
States and from reports made to this Department by township inspectors. 
The circular is necessarily very much condensed and gives simply an outline 
of a few of the arguments advanced in favor of the plan. A paper read by 
Hon. H. B. Gass at the last session of the State Teachers' Association and 
published with the proceedings of the Association, in another part of this 
volume, contains a very full and able presentation of this question. 

TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
I. Objections to the Present System. 

1. Unequal facilities for schooling afforded children In the same township. 

2. Inequality in the cost of maintainingr schools In different parts of the same township. 

3. Nepotigm in the selection of teachers. i 

4. Too frequent changes of teachers. 

5. Too great diversity of text-books. 

6. Too many school officers. 

7. Unjust discrimination in local taxation. 

8. Children frequently have too long distances to attend school in their own districts, when 
they could be more conveniently accommodated in an adjoining district. 

9. Difficulty In properly classifying and grading schools. 

10. Frequent disputes and bickerings over school-house sites, district boundaries, etc. 

11. Inefficiency of local school officers. 

12. InequaUty in the length of school terms. 

13. School laws not properly understood and enforced. 

II. Benefits that Would Result fbom TowNsrap District. 

1. All children In a township would be given equal school privileges. 

2. The cost of maintaining the schools would be distributed equally over the entire township. 
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3. The teaohen, being appointed by a township board, the chances of favoritism in the selec- 
tion is yery mnch reduced. 

4. The tenore of office of efficient teachers wonld be lengthened. 

5. A township uniformity of text-books wonld reeolt, and the adoption of county uniformity 
would be facilitated, if deemed advisable. 

t. The number of school officers would be largely diminished, and the choice being extended 
to the township a better claes of officers would result. 

7. The local taxation would be the same throughout the township. 

& Children could attend the scIjooI that was most conyeniently located. 

9. All the schools in the township would be uniformly classilied and graded. 

10. SchooUhouse sites would be more satisfactorily located, and the quarrels over district boun- 
darlee would be abolished. 

11. The length of school would be uniform throughout the township. 

12. The school laws would be better understood and more intelligently enforced. 

III. How IT Works in Other Statbs. 

The schools in the following States are organized either wholly or partially on the township sys- 
tem : Alabama, Connecticnt, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Vermont. From answers to inquiries 
addressed to the State Superintendents of these States I extract the following : 

L W. DiCKiHSOzr, Secretary State Board of Education of Mass.: **The township system works 
Infinitely better than did the district ssrstem." 

Supt. B. L. MoROAir, West Va.: ** Under this system our schools have the advantage of a careful 
local management and all the advantages of th^ district system.** 

Cbab. D. Hike, Secretary State Board of Education of Oonn.: "* The township system has the 
following advantages : 

(a) Greater efficiency of management. 

(b) Because the system is co-ordinate and not dislocated. 

(c) More public intereat In schools, because the matter Is of greater importance. 

(d) There results always more schooling for the children. ' 

(e) Equality of advantages, continuation of teachers in more places. 
(/) A course of study pursued continuously to the end. 

(0) Better buildings and material.** 
Supt. Frahk D. Smith, of Tenn.: '* The township district is decidedly the plan for Tennessee. I 
favor the township plan because we have several object lessons in Tennessee that speak louder than 
words. The fewer men yeu have to manage the schools the better. We can secure good directors on 
the township plan with but little trouble— the other plan giveH much trouble.** 

Supt. Solomon Palmbr, of Alabama: '* By our fundamental law every township Is a school 
district, and a body corporate, and there has been no disposition to change it, and the system gives 
satisfaction.** 

Supt. Stock WILL, of Rhode Island : '* So far as the towns have changed (to the township plan), 
the people are thoroughly satisfied that they get better schools for less money. I do not believe that 
there Is a sln^e advantage to be secured by the so-called district sjrstem, as a system.** 

Supt. Thatbr, of Wisconsin : " I am moot cordially in favor of an obligatory township system of 
school government. I am of the opinion that : 

(a) It would greatly e<]ualize the cost of public schools. 

(6) It would almost entirely remedy the evil of inconvenience to school-houses, by permit- 
ting every child to attend where most convenient. 
(e) It would do away very largely with the controversies over bouodarles of school districts 
and the location of school'house sites. 

(d) It would secure better school-houses and better appointments. 

(e) It. would fiecure better teachers by diminishing the opportunity for the prevalence of 

unworthy motives ; would make it easier to secure uniformity and free supply of 
text-books ; would promote the efficiency of the township system of libraries ; would 
promote »ome measure of local supervision; wonld insure the adoption of a course of 
study In ungraded nohoolH. 

( f) It would especially be useful In the way of such disposition of the available teaching 

force In the town that the greatest utility would result. The ' mis-fits * of teachers 
and districts are a large factor in the failures of schools.** 
Supt. JvRTUH Dartt, of Vermont : '' There are now in Vermont thirty towns using this system* 
and it is working well. As for myself, I believe in the town system. The old district system has 
served Its day and should be now made to give place to a better.* 

C 
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Supt. Stkwart, of PenliBylyaDla : ** The township syBtem is entirely satisfactory/ 

Snpt. LuGB, of Maine : *' The increase of fifteen In the number of towns that have discarded the 
district system— a very marked increase as compared with the number abolishing in any previous 
year—is therefore evidence of better schools in as many towns. It is also evidence of the growth of 
a pablic recognition of the need of reform In this direction, and is thus a promise of better things to 
come. The Legislature of 1887 can do no more beneficent work for the State than to wipe from the 
statutes every provision therein, under and by which the school district system exists.** 

Supt. Pattxrson, of New Hampshire : **It wUl no longer be possible for a rich district, by 
squandering surplus funds on a few pupils, to deprive aU the other scholars in town of a portion of 
their legitimate schooling. It will no longer be possible for the village child, unless under special 
act, to secure thirty or forty weeks of schooling, while the boy or girl on the farm gets but ten or 
fifteen because he happens to live in a poor district. It will no longer be jwsaible to limit a heavy 
taxpayer in a poor district to half the schooUag of a non-taxpayer in a rich one. The law makes the 
town, as at first, the political unit olthe State, and is In the interest of equality and fair play." 

Supt. AKBB8, of Iowa : ** The law is now so misleading and confusing aa to make it Impossible to 
be understood by those whose duty It is to administer it. In the hope of simplifying this law 1 urged 
upon the Twentieth General Assembly the necessity of consolidating rural independent districts 
into Independent township districts.** 

3upt. Hoixx>MiiK, of Indiana: ** At first every school district was independent, with a school 
board of its own. T^is plan was found to be ineffective, wasteful and extravagant. All the districts 
of the township were, therefore, united Into a school corporation under a single responsible trutstee. 
This was a great step in advance. Order began to prevail and some life appeared in the schools.** 

IV. District Propbbty. 

One objection that has been offered to changing to the township system is the apparent difficulty 
in equalising the prcsierty interests of the several districts of the township. The bill introduced at 
the last session of the Legislature provided substantially as follows : Upon organizing a township 
district the township board of trustees takes possession of all the property of all the districts of the 
townshlpw This property is appraised by the township trustees upon assuming possession of it, and 
each district is credited with the amount surrendered to the township, less debts and liabilities, 
which are assumed l^y the township. A tax is then levied equal to the whole amount of property 
received from the districts in the township after deducting liabilities, and to the taxpayers of each 
district is remitted from this fund the appraised value of the district property, less the liabilities. 
Should the levying of this tax impose a burden too great to be borne in a single assessment, it could 
be readily distributed over two or more years. 

In fractional districts the school-house and its appurtenances would go to the township in which 
they were located, and the taxpayers in that part of the district in each township would receive from 
the township taking the property their proportionate share of it as determined by the amount of tax- 
able property in the part of the district lying in the different townships* The value of the property 
of fractional districts would be appraised by the boards of trustees of the several townships in which 
the district is situated, acting in Joint session. 

V. Independent Districts. 

Another objection to the proposed change is that a majority of the graded districts as now organ- 
ized under the general school laws of the State would not consent to their schools being merged into 
the township system. This objection is met by leaving to the larger villages the control of their 
schools. Under our present laws, a large number of the graded schools are organized by special 
charter, and are known as independent districts. In case of the adoption of the township unit sys- 
tem, it should be left to the option of the graded districts, with certain restrictions, to retain or not 
their present organization. In the bill upon this subject before the last Legislature, it was provided 
that each graded district of three hundred children or more could by a two-thirds vote of the quali- 
fied voters continue its organization and constitute Itself an independent district. 

VI. Statistical Arguments. 

1. Uh B<jUAL Pbiyiijbois.— During the school year ending in September, 1887, 81 districts in the 
State with a school census of 1,360 had no school whatever; 196 districts with 2,493 children had only 
three months* school, and 2,409 districts with a school population of over 87,000 children maintained 
school less than the average number of months that school was taught in the rural districts of the 
SUte. 
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S. FBXQumsn Chanqss of Teachers.— The namber of teachers required to supply the schools 
tn Michigan in 1887 was 10,108 ; the number actually employed was ]6,588. In Massachusetts ^he 
number required was 8,275; number employed, 0,670. In Indiana, required, 9,000; employed, 9,500. 
The schools in the last two mentioned States are managed wholly on the township plan. 

8. Unequal Coot Uztoeb Present System.— In 1880-7 there were 254 districts in 58 counties en- 
rolling less than 10 pupils each, and with a total expenditure of $62,219. The average enrollment for 
each school was six and a fraction ; the number of months taught, five, and the amount of money 
exjiended in each district averaged $288. This gives a cost of 17.75 per month for each child enrolled 
in these schools, or more than 166 per capita for seven and one-half months, the average length of 
school in rural districts. The average per capita cost in aU the rural schools of the State for seven 
and one-half months was |7.2S. These figures have been taken from the 234 districts that enrolled 
leM than 10 pupils each. Had they been made to include districts with an enrollment as high as 15 
each, it is safe to say the number would have been 600, and that the expenditures would have been 
found to be highly excessive. 

4. Economy of Township Plan.— New Hampshire has operated her schools under this plan 
for one year, and this is the testimony of State Snpt. Patterson as given in his report for 1887 : *' No 
law ever encountered, at the outset, bitterer or more groundless prejudices than this, and none ever 
disarmed opposition more quickly, and .demonstrated its power to benefit the State. Though the 
sum paid teachers is $10,328 less than last year, the average length of school has been two weeks 
more. There has been a more equitable distribution of educational opportunities than formerly, 
and« as a rule, better teachers have been employed." There were 3,644 district schools in New 
Hampshire in 1882 ; under the township organization there are now 2,276, a reduction of 15 per cent. 
Should a corresponding reduction be made in the number of country schools in Michigan, and an 
equal ratio in the expense of the schools, it would save $900,000 school tax each year. 

In Maine the township system has been adopted in 92 towns. State Supt. Luce in his report for 
1886 says : '' All experience goes to prove beyond possibility of disproof, that schools managed on the 
town plan are more economically managed, and are in every way more eflScient than those managed 
on the district plan.** 

Ab showing the interest that has been aroused among the teachers of the 
State in this question^ and how general the sentiment among them that the 
welfare of the district schools demands the change proposed, the following 
resolntion was presented at the last meeting of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion and was unanimonsly adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Association that the highest interests of the com- 
mon schools of the State of Michigan demand that the township be made the unit of 
oar educational system instead of the district, and that we request the Department of 
Public Instruction to call the attention of the county secretaries to the importance of 
bringing this subject before the people with a view to legislation, and to advance this 
movement in every possible manner. 

Prof. J. W. Ewing, President of the Association, in his annual address 
included among a number of recommendations which he believed would 
''consolidate and strengthen our educational forces if carried out/' the fol- 
lowing: ''That one united effort should be made by the friends of educa- 
tional progress throughout the State to secure a change in our school laws 
recognizing the township unit in our educational system/' 

This reform in the administration of school affairs is sure to prevail ulti- 
mately, and I trust the effort to secure legislative action may be renewed at 
the next session and that all interested in our public schools will use all hon- 
orable means to aid in procuring a favorable consideration of this measure. 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The value of these local professional schools has become thoroughly recog- 
nized by the teachers of the State, and the benefits that result from a regular 
attendance and close attention to the instruction given are unquestionable. 
They have come to be a necessity, especially to the teachers in the district 
schools. The institute affords the only opportunity that a large majority of 
these teachers have of informing themselves as to the latest methods of in- 
struction that have proved successful in our best schools. A most gratifying 
indication of the growth of appreciation of the value of the institutes on the 
part of school officers is shown by the readiness with which district boards 
assent to closing their schools to allow the teachers to attend. A few years 
ago the sentiment against closing schools during the session of an institute 
was so strong and so general that it was deemed inexpedient to appoint any 
daring the term of school. This necessitated crowding all the institutes into 
the few weeks of vacation, rendering it impossible to utilize the services of 
our best instructors in but few counties. This opposition is gradually dis- 
appearing, however, and now not only do boards generally comply with the 
request to close school during the week of the institute, but in many cases 
the Department is requested to appoint the institute during school term to 
insure the attendance of the teachers. 

The attendance has increased with the growing popularity of the institute. 
Of the number of teachers required to supply the schools in the 68 counties 
in which institutes were held the past year, over three-fifths were enrolled in 
the institutes. It is also gratifying to notice that the teachers who, as a 
rule, need institute instruction most — those holding third grade certificates — 
are fast becoming more interested in the work. This year nearly 60 per 
cent, of those in attendance held third grade certificates. 

It has been observed by the institute conductors that many of the teachers 
of the ungraded country schools have no adequate idea of what the institute 
aims to do for them. No one has more power or opportunity to aid the 
teachers in this regard than the secretary of the board of examiners. Since 
the abolition of the old county superintendent plan the country schools have 
had, practically, no supervision. But under the new law enacted by the last 
Legislature the secretary has general supervision of all the schools of his 
county, and if he desires he, with the board of examiners, can exert a great 
influence over the teachers in the way of impressing on them the importance 
of the institute. It is believed that the enlargement of the powers of the 
examiners under this new law will result in more efficient work to help 
teachers sed the value of institutes, and a consequent increase in attendance. 
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There were 65 institates held last year with a total enrollment of 6^354. Of 
this nnmber 3^639 were teachers holding third grade certificates, 431 held 
aecond grade and 247 held first There were 1,625 without experience in 
teaching. The enrollment was a little less than in 1886. This shonld not 
be oonstrned, however, as showing a lack of interest in the institutes. 
There were six more institates held in 1886 than in 1887, which would fully 
account for the smaller enrollment. The average attendance at each insti- 
tute this year is 98 against 97 for the year before. 

The total amount expended for the institutes during the year was $8,954.11. 
Oyer four-fifths of this sum, or $7,542, came from the county fund, and 
$1,411.92 was from the State fund. The average cost per capita for the 65 
institutes was only $1.40. This is surely a very moderate cost and teachers 
ought not to complain of expense when it is understood that they get the 
best and most approved methods, presented, as a rule, by instructors whose 
experience and ability render them especially adapted to this work. 

There has always been a difference of opinion and more or less discussion 
concerning the length of time institutes should be held. In many counties 
it is not possible to hold them longer than one week, if longer sessions are 
advisable, owing to the lank of available funds; but in some of the older 
counties the fund is usually large enough to pay the expenses of a two weeks' 
institute. In these counties it is quite frequently urged, and usually by the 
local authorities, that a two weeks' session be held, and some desire it to be 
extended to three or four weeks. 

I am inclined to think that under the present plan of work the sessions 
should not be of more than two weeks' duration. The object of a long insti- 
tute seems to be to afford opportunity for a general review of the branches 
commonly taught in the primary schools, and to make practical applications 
of the theories presented by means of class work. The value of time in 
presenting the methods and applying them by means of class work and ob- 
ject lessons is fully appreciated, yet the idea of our plan is more to suggest 
the method than to make an exhaustive study and application, and, while it 
would no doubt be a great benefit to the ieachers, the expense would be too 
great to be borne. 

In some of the counties where the fund was large, instead of holding a 
two weeks' institute, two one week institutes have been held, in different 
parts of the county, and at different times of the year. The plan has proved 
very satisfactory wherever tried. 

The institutes that are held during the school term show fully as large an 
attendance as those held during vacation. Conductors report that the attend- 
ance is much more regular and that the work done is more satisfactory. Ex- 
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Superintendent Gass says in this connection : *' With the little opposition that 
is now brought against the closing of the schools for the institute it seems 
adyisable that more of them should be held whiler the schools are in session/^ 

There is quite a general sentiment among the instructors that too many 
topics are considered. It is much better to present one topic well than to 
present two indifferently. Conductors are instructed to use good judgment 
in regard to the number of topics to be presented, and to be governed to a 
considerable extent by the suggestions of those who have preceded them in 
the county. 

The law passed at the last session of the Legislature^ requiring instruction 
to be given in physiology and hygiene, makes some important requirements 
of the tethers and school boards, and I would urge that instructors call 
careful attention to the importance of putting into operation the provisions 
of this law. 

STATE AND INCORPORATED EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The past year has been an exceedingly prosperous one for the three State 
institutions that are distinctly educational. The University, the Agricultural 
College and the Normal School each report an attendance larger than dur-^ 
ing any preceding year. The aggregate number of students enrolled in these 
institutions during the year was 2,614, distributed as follows: University, 
1,572; Agricultural College, 323; Normal School, 719. Liberal appropria- 
tions by the Legislature have enabled the several boards of control to make 
much needed improvements in the direction of enlarged accommodations for 
students, and increased facilities for instruction. As these several schools 
grow in numbers and the demands upon them for greater choice in the char- 
acter of the courses offered increase, larger appropriations will be needed 
annually to meet their necessities. These institutions are doing a grand 
work for the State, and the money contributed from the State treasury to 
their support and enlargement is well expended. The willingness with which 
the Legislature has always responded to the appeals for aid from the manag- 
ing boards illustrates the esteem in.which they are held by the people of the 
State, and the general confidence that is felt in their intelligent and econom- 
ical management. * 

Statistical tables Nos. XXVI and XXVII, and the reports given in the 
documentary portion of this report furnish full and detailed information con- 
cerning the present condition of these schools. 

A comparison of the number of the students attending the several denom- 
inational colleges and incorporated academies and seminaries during 1887 
with the number reported in 1886, shows an increase of 130. The total 
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nnmber of students in attendance at these schools daring the pist year 
3,419, and the nnmber of instmctors employed was 156. The ralnation of 
property held hy the incorporated schools of the State was estimated at tl ,- 
089,665. The total amount of prodactire fands is reported as $801,482, and 
the total indehtedness, $101,669. The reports for 1886 gave the aggregate 
valne of property, $1,028,000; prodnctiTe funds, $771,176; indebtedness, 
$82,648, making an increase during the year of $61,665 in the Talne of prop- 
erty, $30,366 in prodactiye funds, and $19,021 in indebtedness. The increased 
value of property exceeds the increase of indebtedness $42,644. 

On the whole, the returns from these institutions show a fairly prosperous 
year. They are, as a rule, equipped with able, earnest and conscientious in- 
structors, and good libraries, museums, laboratories and other aids to teach- 
ing. The work done is uniformly of an excellent quality. The financial 
condition of most of the larger colleges is improving yearly, the heavy debts 
incurred in establishing many of them are being cancelled, and the outlook 
for their enlarged usefulness and prosperity is encouraging. 

The reports of the principal officers, and of the boards of visitors, printed 
elsewhere in this report, together with the items given in the statistical tables 
referred to above, furnish full information concerning such of these schools 
as have reported to this Department 

EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. * 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL FUNDS* 

The moneys derived from the sale of school lands, and from escheats to 
the State, constitute the Primary School Fund proper, and bear seven per 
cent interest. Under the provisions of Section 5 of Act No. 31, Session 
Laws of 1858, one-half of all moneys received from the sale of swamp lands 
donated by Congress to the State, after deducting the expenses of sale, was 
set apart as a school fund bearing five per cent, interest By Act No. 142, 
of the Pablic Acts of 1887, the section above referred to was amended oy 
providing that all moneys heretofore received or hereafter received from the 
sale of swamp lands donated by Congress, shall be denominated a primary 
school fund on which the State shall pay interest at the rate of five par cen t 
By this act, what is known as the Primary School Five Per Cent. Fand has 
been more than doubled, amounting at the close of the last fiscal year to 
$775,766.28, while for the preceding year the amount to the credit of this fund 
aggregated but $366,645. 

The income derived from each of these funds, together with the surplus of 
specific taxes remaining in the State treasury after paying the interest on the 
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several edncational f nnda and the interest and principal of the State debt^ 
forms the Primary School Interest Fund, the entire amount of which, that 
may be on hand at the time> is apportioned to the school districts of the 
State semi-annually, between the first and tenth days of May and November 
in each year. 

The condition of these funds for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1887, 
is shown by the f ollowiog statement : 

The Primary School Funds. 

Primary School 7 per cent, fund : 

In the hands of the State $3,417,056 89 

Due from purchasers of lands 249, 165 46 

Total 7 per cent, fund $3,666,222 35 

Primary School 5 per cent fund: 

In the hands of the State $775,766 26 

Total 5 per cent, fund $775,766 26 

Total school funds $4,441,988 61 

Primary School Interest Fund. 

Interest paid by the State on 7 per cent. fund. . $253,907 54 
Interest paid by holders of lands, 7 per cent, 
fund -..- 20,058 12 

Total interest on 7 per cent, fund a.. $273,965 66 

Interest paid by the State on 5 per cent, fund 21,918 09 

Total income from both funds $295,883 75 

Surplus of specific taxes transferred 360,870 37 

Eentof land 1 00 

Paid by trespassers on school lands 305 66 

Total Primary School Interest Fund ^ $657,060 78 

THE UNIVBRSITY FUND. 

This fund is derived from the sale of lands granted to the State by the 
General Government for the support of a University, and draws interest at 
the rate of seven per cent. The amount to the credit of this fund Septem- 
ber 30, 1887, together with the income derived from the same, is as follows : 

In the hands of the State $506,035 80 

Due from purchasers of lands 39,267 38 

Totalfund $545,303 18 
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Interest paid by the State •35,834 79 

Interest paid by holders of lands 1,490 60 

Total income $39,325 39 

THB AGBICULTUBAL COLLSQE FUND. 

This fnnd, derived from the sale of lands granted by the State and by the 

General Government for the support of the College, draws seven per cent. 

interest. The state of the fnnd at the close of the last fiscal year was as 

follows: 

In the hands of the State $330,756 66 

Dne from purchasers of lands 120,582 59 

Total fund $451,339 24 

t . 

Interest paid by the State $22,248 30 

Interest paid by holders of lands 8,362 02 

Paid by trespassers on lands 229 98 

Total income $30,840 30 

THB NORMAL SCHOOL FUND. 

This fund, bearing six per cent, interest, is derived from the sale of salt 

spring lands, granted by the State for the support of a Normal School. The 

condition of this fund and its income at the close of the fiscal year was as 

follows: 

In thehandsof the State $63,010 12 

Due from purchasers of lands 6,115 92 

Total fund $69,1 26 04 

Interest paid by the State $3,759 80 

Interest paid by holders of lands 552 73 

Total income $4,312 53 

Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH ESTABROOK, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

D 
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TabiiB I. 
Comparative Summary of Statistics for the Years 1886 arid 1887. 



Items. 


1886. 


DUtricU atid SchodU. 

Number of townships and Independent dis- 
tricte reportinflT 


M99 


Number of graded school districts 


443 


Number x>f ungraded school districts 


6,639 






TotaL 


6,»72 




School census of graded school districts 

School census ol ungraded school districts.... 


885,653 
318,114 


Total 


608,767 






1 



Enrollment in graded schools 

Enrollment in ungraded schools. 



181,758 
S34,891 



TetaL. 



416,660 






Percentage ofattendance in graded schools.. 
Percentage of attendance In ungraded schools 

Percentage for the State 



Number of districts reporting having main- 
tained school 



Average duration of schools in months in| 
graded schools , 

Average duration of schools in months in un-l 
graded schools ' 



Average for the State. 



63.6 
78.8 

69. t 

1 

I 

0,906 I 
9.4 ' 

I 

8.1 I 

I 

7.2 



Number of private and select schools reported' 

Number of men teachers in such schools 

Number of women teachers in such schools.. . 

Estimated number of pupils attending such 
schools.. 



305 



441 

29,601 
-.1 



1887. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



IJSiZ 



475 
6,543 



24 

32 
14 



7,018 


46 




308,868 


22,715 




311,611 




6,508 








619,1^79 


16;S12 




191,248 
280,060 


9,489 


— 




4,681 








421,308 


4,658 






— - 


62. 




1.6 


74.1 


JA 





69.6 

6,943 
9.4 
7.5 

7.7 

315 
297 
491 

32,607 



.6 



37 



.6 



.5 t. 

10 . 

11 I 

60 



8,106 
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Table L—Continued. 



« 

Items. 


1886. 


1887. 


looresM. 


DeereaM. 


Teaehera and their EmploumenL 
Number of teachers necessary to supply 


3;?78 
6,611 


8,696 
6,608 


822 
92 




frraded schoolfl ......_......................... 




Number of teachers necessary to supply un- 
srraded schools ......^.^.^t. -r 


V 






TotaL 


9,784 


1U,198 


414 




■ 




Number of men teachers employed in graded 
schools.. 


601 
8,333 


636 
3,200 


85 




Number of men teacherb employed in un- 
flrraded schools..... 


133 








Total 


3,984 


8,886 




96 








Number of women teachers employed in 
irraded schools........ .............. 


2,866 
8,620 


3,186 
8,695 

11,730 


260 
76 




Number of women teachers employed in un- 
graded schools. 








Total. , . . 


11,386 


344 








Whole number of teachers employed in 
eraded schools. 


3,467 
11,868 


3,77J 
11,796 


304 




Whole number of teachers employed in un- 


58 








Total 


16,8i30 


16,666 


246 








Average number of months taught by men in 
graded schools....... ...... ...... . 


8.8 

1 

46 


8.9 
4.7 


.1 
.1 




Average number of montbs taught by men in 
ungmded schools....... 








Genera] average 


6.3 


5.4 


.1 








Average number of months taught by women 
in graded schools....... 


9.4 

4. 

5.4 


9.3 
4.1 




.1 


Average number of months taught by women 


.1 








General average 


5.6 


je 








Total wages of male teachers in graded 
schools 


1407,137 04 
524,376 98 


$440,161 16 
496,602 89 

1936,664 06 


133,024 12 




Total wages of male teachers in ungraded 
schools.... .................. 


$28,874 04 








• 
ToUl 


1931,613 97 


$4,160 06 
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Table L—Continued, 



Items. 



1886. 



Total wages of female teachers in graded 
schools 

Total wages of female teachers in ungraded ^ 
schools W7,478 28 



|i,0BS«9i9 gs 



TotaL. 



Aggregate wages of all teachers in graded 
schools 

Aggregate wages of all teachers in ungraded 
schools 



Total. 



$1,910,896 21 



$1,440,066 97 
1,401,855 21 



1887. 



$1,143,160 87 
876,916 88 



•2,020,076 76 



$1,688,321 S3 
1,372,419 27 



IncTMue. 



Average monthly wages of male teachers in 
graded schools 

Average monthly wages of male teachers In 
ungraded schools 



Average wages of male teachers In all 
schools 



Average monthly wages of female teachers in 
graded schools 

Average monthly wages of female teachers 
in ungraded schools 



Average wages of female teachers in all 
the schools. 



Examination and Certification of Tcaehert.* 

Number of public examinations held 

Number of applicants for regular certiilcates. 

Number of first grade certificates granted... 
Number of second grade certificates granted.. 
Nimiber of third grade certificates granted. . . 



Whole number of regular certificates 
granted 



Number of applicants for special certificates. 
Number of special certificates granted 



Number teaching who held State or Normal 
School certificates. 

Whole number of legally qualified teachers. . i 

Number licensed without previous experience 
in teaching 

Number of applicants who had attended 
State Normal 8chool 




$110,240 44 


$109,678 54 


$143,264 66 




$118,828 63 


. $070 




$0 87 


$0 76 




$0 29 



DccresM. 



$56190 



.u. 



Ce9,485 94 



$0 89 



•0 46 



6 
496 

10 1 

20 : 

722 
752 . 



80 
708 



167 
176 



910 



• No reports recelved'from Alger, Branch, Chippewa, Clare, Clinton, DelU, Emmet,^Orand Trav- 
erse, Iron, Isabella, Keweenaw, Lake, Uvingston, Manltou, Ontonagon, Sanihus and Washtenaw 
counties. The items from thene counties with the exception of Clare, Delta and Iron, from which 
no reports were received for 188(>. are taken from the last reports received. 
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Tabids I. — Continued, 



Items. 



Number of applicants who had attended In- 
stitutes dnrfng the year 



1886. 



6,643 



School Property, 
Number of frame school houses 
1^ umber of brick school houses. 
Number of stone school houses- 
Number of log school houses 




ToUl. 



Whole number of sittings in school houses... 



Estimated value of property in graded school 
distrioU 

Estimated value of property in ungraded 



school districts 



ToUl. 



Number of districts reporting dictionaries in 
school 

Number of districts reporting globes in school. 

Number of districts reporting maps in school. 

PlnaneiaL 
Balance on hand from preceding year 



Amount of one mill tax received 

Amount of primary school interest fund re- 
ceived 



Amount received from non-resident tuition.. . 

Amount received from district taxes 

Amount received from all other sources 



Total resources. 



Amount paid male teachers 

Amount paid female teachers. 

Amount paid for building and repairs. 
Amount paid on bonded indebtedness. 

Amount paid for all other purposes 

Balance carried to next year 



Total expenditures, including balance on 
hand 



6,647 

1,068 

72 

458 



7,235 



618,816 



r*785,050 00 



4,126,606 00 



f U,860,646 00 



8,828 
1,654 
2,006 



$960,149 84 

640,141 60 

762,209 02 

52,092 61 

2.786,078 60 
642,666 87 




$981,886 26 

1,900,268 68 

682,9^71 

368,484 12 

858,882 97 

1,001,283 74 



6,688 

1,114 

71 

460 



7,318 



684,785 



•6,100,008 00 



4,074,601 00 



$12,174,609 00 



86 
61 



16,010 



$876,048 00 



Decreaae. 



1 
3 



$61,005 00 



$823,068 00 



3,610 
1,778 I 
2,228 



106 
110 
182 



$1,028,022 00 

676,666 01 

666,097 44 

62,187 88 

2,007,847 62 \ 

660,210 40 



$60,778 66 
86,414 61 

06 82 
171,268 96 
116,644 03 



•6,960,022 19 | $207,684 86 



$082,678 66 I $788 30 

I 

2,018,708 50 100,680 07 
780,080 60 147,137 80 

- 837,130 66 1 ! $21,344 46 

000,112 33 I 140,720 86 ' 



$96,511 66 



$£,602,237 83 



022,117 46 



$6,080,022 10 




70,166 29 



COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 



Table I. — Continued, 



Items. 



Total expendtturee In graded school districts. 
Total expendltnres in unladed school dis- 
tricts 



Total net expenditures. 



Total bonded Indebtedness of districts.. 
Total floating indebtedness of districts. 



1886. 



$2,098,208 86 
1,997,760 28 



$4,080,968 60 



Total indebtedness. 



Total indebtedness in graded school districts. 
Total indebtedness in ungraded school dis- 
tricts 



Total indebtedness. 



Total amount due the districts. 



School Lfbrariea, 

l?nmber of townships reporting libraries 

Number of districts of 100 children or more 

reporting libraries 

Number of districts of less than 100 children 

reporting libraries 



$1,400,100 01 
141,140 29 



1887. 

$8,102,892 50 
1,966,512 24 



$5,067,804 74 



$1,001,800 80 



$1,288,162 84 
818,166 46 

$1,001,800 80 



$148,476 22 



606 



Total number of libraries. 



Number of yolumes in township libraries 

Number of volumes in districts of 100 or more 

children 

Number of volumes in districts of less than 

100 children 



U 



$1,606,587 08 
126,427,66 

$1,726,015 64 



$1,400,686 25 
824,480 80 



$1,726,015 64 



InoreMe. 



1409,089 14 



$876,861 15 



l>«oreMe. 



$38,287 00 



$188,418 97 



$14,712 03 



$128,706 34 



$117,882 41 
64128 96 



1128,706 84 



$127,711 90 



486 

2or 

761 



Total number of volumes in all the 
libraries 



128,562 
228358 

48,969 I 



1,454 



$20,768 28 



19 

88 

122 



:i — 



895,879 I 



184,090 
226,279 
47,688 I 

406,962 I 



11,488 
2,981 



1,286 



13,078 ; 



ik mount of taxes voted for township libraries..' 
Amount received from county treasurers for 

township libraries 

Amount received from county treasurers for. 

district libraries ; 



Number of townships diverting moneys to 
general school purposes. 

Number of townships forfeiting library 
moneys 



84,624 20 
9,296 95 

90.981 89 



87,702 58 
10,698 93 
82,060 79 



$8,1:8 38 

1,8U1 08 

11,008 90 



▲mount paid for support of township libraries 
Amount paid for support of district libraries. 



449 
287 

$16,268 80 
37,865 75 



466 
260 

$20,916 21 
58,767 56 



18 



I- — 



$4,652 82 

15,901 80 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



Table 1.— Continued, 



Items. 



Teachers^ Inatitutes. 
X^nmber of State instltntes held. 



Namber of men enrolled at such institutes. . . 
Number of women enrolled at such institutes. 



Total enrollment. 



Amount recelred from State treasurer for 
such Institutes 

Amount received from county treasurers for 
such institutes 



Total amount expended. 



Mi$eeUaneou8. 

Number of counties reporting county 
teachers' associations 

Number of visits to schools by seoretarlee 
of county boards I 

Number of visits to schools by other mem- 1 
bers of county boards | 



Total number of visits. 



' Amount of per diem received by examiners. > 
Amount paid secretaries of county boards 

for services 

Amount received by secretaries of county 

boards for special certificates 



Total compensation. 



a Amount allowed by supervisors for ex- 
penses of county boards i 

Amount paid and due township Inspectors for, 
services j 

I 
Amount paid chairmen of boards of inspectors; 



1886. 



71 



1,915 
5,017 



6,932 



$1,758 53 
8,878 01 



110,181 54 



43 
497 

228 



725 



113,449 50 

12,881 50 

1,242 65 



t27,573 66 



f 1,634 06 

22,475 33 

84,920 95 



1887. 



66 



1,728 
4,626 



6,354 



11,411 92 
7,542 19 



18,954 11 



41 
429 
283 



712 



$18,909 00 

18,188 54 

73175 



$27,829 20 



$1,628 08 
18,841 82 
25,299 21 ! 



locresM. 



55 



1459 50 
807 04 



•255 64 



$98 08 



Decrease. 



187 
891 

578 

$846 61 
830 82 

$1,177 48 



2 

68 



18 



$510 90 



$8,684 01 
9,621 74 



• See foot note under ^^Examination and Certification of Teachers. ^^ 



APPORTIONMENT FOR MAY, 1887. 
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TABLE II. 

Semi-Annual Apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund made May 7, 1887; 

Bate Per Capita 60 Cents. 



state. 



Alcona^. 



Alger. 



Allegan.. 
AlpeiUL.. 
Antrim.. 
Arenac.. 
Baraga.. 



Barry. 



Bay 

Benale... 
Berrien.. 
Branch.. 
Calhoan. 



Cam. 



Charlevoix. 
Cheboygan. 
Chippewa.. 



Clare. 



Clinton 

Crawford... 



Delta. 



Eaton 

Emmet 

Oeneeec 

Oladwin 

Grand Traveree. 

Gratiot 

HUlsdale 

Hooghton 

Huron 



Counties. 



Whote 
nombflr of 
OhUdren. 


Number 
Ineloded In ap- 
pordoninent. 


Amoant 
apportioned. 


008,707 


001,677 


$801,278 80 


i;bb3 


i;b8 


176180 


178 


178 


108 80 


Wfn 


18,800 


7,605 40 


i^fti 


ij» 


8,688 20 


8,088 


8,000 


1,888 80 


1,400 


1,800 


777 00 


880 


080 


497 40 


7,812 


7,818 


4,007 20 


14,706 


14,076 


8,80f 00 


USSS 


USSl 


918 00 


18,118 


18,118 


7,807 80 


8,088 


8,088 


4,849 80 


U,900 


11,905 


7,148 00 


0;B88 


0,874 


8,704 40 


8407 


8,107 


1,004 20 


8,167 


8,167 


1,894 20 


8,008 


8346 


1,707 00 


1,044 


1,000 


966 40 


8,700 


8,068 


6,19180 


000 


000 


414 00 


2,000 


8,601 


1,664 00 


0,079 


9,079 


5,807 40 


8,888 


8,608 


1,687 20 


18,011 


18,0U 


7,900 00 


567 


657 


884 80 


8,7K 


8,700 


2,250 00 


8,707 


8,707 


6,200 20 


0,614 


9,614 


6,706 40 


0,968 


9,968 


5,97120 


9,908 


9,908 


» 5,991 00 



» Including $50.40 deficiency in apportionment for 1880. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 
TABLE U.—Continued. 



Ingham 



Ionia 
loeoo 



Iron. 



Isabella 

Isle Royal.. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo. 
Kalkaska... 



Kent.. 



Keweenaw. 



Lake. 



Counties. 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw. 

Lenawee. 

Livingston 

Bfaokinac 

Maoomb 

Manistee 

BCanlton. 

Ifarqnette. 

Mason 

Meooeta. 

Menominee 

Midland. 

Missankee 

Monroe 

Montcalm. 

Montmorency^ , 

Mnakegon. 

Newaygo 

Oakland. 

Oceana 

Ogemaw. 

Ontonagon 

Osceola. 

Oscoda. 

Otsego 



Whole 

number of 

OhildreQ. 



10,SS7 
10,021 

e79 
6,520 



Nambw 

indaded in sp- 

portioDment. 




12,676 

10,d«8 
1,524 

26,442 
1,181 
2,049 

10,216 
2,634 

14,162 
6,681 
1,462 

10,729 
6,427 
680 
9,074 
4,209 
6,683 
5310 
8,178 
966 

11,708 

10,761 
819 

12,620 
6,948 

11,680 
4,728 
1,146 
1,187 
4,969 
428 
1^344 



12,627 

10,643 
1,489 

26,889 
1,149 
2,087 

10,164 
2,608 

14,184 
6,681 
1,402 

10,729 
6,427 
680 
9,074 
4,148 
6,628 
6,721 
8,162 
961 

11,668 

10,706 
819 

12,600 
6,906 

11,680 
4,728 
1,122 
1,187 
4,919 
424 
1,207 



▲mooni 
apportioned. 



96,496 20 

6,012 60 

1,966 60 

897 20 

8,268 40 



7,676 20 
6,885 80 

893 40 
16,888 40 

689 40 
1,222 20 
6,096 40 
• 1,688 20 
8,480 40 
8,918 60 

84120 

6.487 40 
8,866 20 

818 00 
6,444 40 

2.488 80 
8,976 80 
8,482 60 
1,897 20 

670 60 

6,994 80 

6,428 00 

191 40 

7,6(^00 

8,644 80 

6,918 00 

2,888 80 

678 20 

682 20 

2,951 40 

264 40 

724 20 



• Inclnding $86.40 deficiency in apportionment for 1886. 



APPORTIONMENT FOR MAY, 1887. 
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TABLE n.—C<mtinued. 



Counties. 



OtUwa 

Prwqae Isle . 
Roeoommon. 

Ssginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola 

VanBoren... 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Whole 

namber of 

Children. 



12,832 

1.352 

481 

24^974 

17^1 

7,707 

12,086 

848 

9,000 
10,682 

9,406 
18,188 
71.841 

8,197 



Namber 

incladed ia sp- 

portionment. 



12,882 

1,848 

886 

17,136 

7,707 

12,008 

816 

9,020 
10,608 

9,840 
18081 
7U41 

8,194 



Amoant 
apportioned. 



r,609 20 

806 80 

237 60 

14,630 20 

10,28100 

4,624 20 

7,204 80 

489 60 

6.412 00 

6,304 80 

• 5,006 80 

k 7,980 60 

48,104 60 

1,916 40 



• Including 188.20 deficiency in apportionment for 1886. 
k Including $102.00 deficiency in apportionment for 1886. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE m. 



Semi-Anntuil Apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund, Nov. 10, 1887; 

Rate Per Capita, 49 Cents. 



State 



Alcona 

Alger. 

Allefcan i.. 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 



Barry 



Bay. 



Benzie. 



Berrien... 
Branch.. 
Calhonn.. 



Oaae 



Charlevoix ... 
Cheboygan ... 
Chippewa.... 



Clare 



Clinton 

Crawford^. 



DelU. 



Eaton.. 

Enimet ........ 

Geneaee , 

Gladwin 

Gd. Trayerse. 

Gratiot.. , 

Hillsdale 



Coontiee. 



Whole 

number of 

children. 



608,767 ^ 



1;B63 
173 
12,677 
4,274 
3,086 
1,400 



7,812 

14,706 

1,563 

12,112 

8,062 

11,905 

6,28SS 

8,107 

3,157 

2,962 

1,644 

8,706 



2,609 
9,679 
2,588 
12,011 
657 
3,795 
8,767 
9,614 



Number 

included in 

^iportionment. 



» Including $128.40 deficiency May and November. 1886, and May, 1887. 
b Including $30.00 deficiency May apportionment 1887. 
c Including $31.80 deficiency May apportionment 1887. 



602,050 



1,263 
173 

12,649 
4JbS2 
8,088 
1,846 
829 
7,812 

14,675 
1,681 

12,112 
8,062 

11,905 
6,274 
8,107 
8,157 
2,846 
1,609 
8,706 
090 
2,591 
9,679 
2,562 

12,011 

567 

8,766 

8,787 

9,514 



Amount 
apportioned. 



•295,845 90 

$618 97 

«4 77 

a6,826 41 

2,068 7 

1,488 62 

b689 54 

406 21 
8,827 88 
7,190 75 

750 19 
5,934 88 
3,960 18 
5,838 45 
3,074 26 
1,522 48 
1,546 96 
1,804 05 

788 41 
4,297 74 

338 10 
1,260 59 
4,742 71 
1,266 88 
5,885 89 

272 93 
1,845 84 
4,295 83 
4,66186 



APPORTIONMENT FOR NOVEMBER, 1887. 
TABLE UL— Continued. 



xxzvu 



Houghton 



Huron. 



In ghRin 



lonia^. 



Iosco . 
Iron.. 



Isabella 

Isle Royal . 

Jacluon 

Kalamazoo. 
KalkaBka_. 



Kent. 



Keweenaw. 



Lake 



Lapeer. 

Leelanaw... 

Lenawee 

Liylngston.. 
Kaokinac... 
Macomb..... 
Manistee.... 

Manltoo. 

Marqnette... 



Mason. 



Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland. 

Mliwianlroo .... 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 



Oceana 

Ogemaw.. 



Counties. 



Whole 

namber of 

children. 



9,0S2 

9,928 

10,827 

10,021 

8,dai 

679 
6,506 



12,676 

10,643 
1,524 

26,442 
1,181 
2,049 

10,215 
2,684 

14,162 
6,581 
1,462 

10,729 
6,427 
580 
9,074 
4,209 
6,633 
5,810 
3,178 
966 

U,708 

10,761 
819 

12,620 
6,948 

11,680 
4,728 
1,146 



Numbo- 

included in 

apportionmenk 



9,962 

9,902 

10,827 

10,021 

8,261 



6,441 



Ameont 
apportioned. 



$4,876 48 
4,85196 
5,805 23 
4,910 29 
1,597 89 
324 38 
2,666 09 



12,676 


a 6,240 64 


10,648 


5,215 07 


1,489 


729 61 


26,889 


12,980 61 


1,149 


663 01 


2,087 


096 13 


10,215 


b6,(e5 95 


2,508 


1,226 47 


14,168 


c 6,966 18 


6.581 


8,200 19 


1,408 


68b 96 


10,729 


5,267 21 


6,427 


3,149:28 


580 


260 70 


9,074 


4,446 26 


4,148 


2,032 52 


6,128 


3,247 72 


5,752 


d 2,887 06 


3,162 


1,548 88 


961 


466 99 


11,668 


6,712 42 


10,706 


6,245 45 


819 


156 81 


12,500 


6,160 10 


5,908 


2,804 93 


11,680 


5,649 70 


4,728 


2,814 27 


1,122 


549 78 



a Including 629.40 deficiency in Hay, 1887, apportionment, 
b Including $30.60 deficiency in May, 1887, apportionment, 
e Including $16.80 deficiency in May, 1887, apportionment, 
d Including $18.60 deficiency in May, 1887, apportionment. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE IIL—Continued, 



Ontonagon. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 



Otsego. 



Ottawa 

Presqne Isle. 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee... 

Tnscola. 

Van Buren.. . 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Coantitrs. 



Whole 
namber of 
i children. 


Namber 

included in 

apportionment. 


1,187 


1,137 


4,050 


4,010 


428 


424 


1,244 


1,207 


12,83S 


12,882 


1,85S 


1,848 


481 


306 


24,874 


24,232 


17,301 


17,204 


7,707 


7,707 


12,066 


12,006 


848 


816 


0,020 


0,020 


10,682 


10,608 


0,406 


0,846 


18,188 


18,181 


71,841 


71,841 


8,107 


3,104 



Amount 
apportioned. 


$557 18 


2,410 81 


207 76 


50148 


6,287 68 


660 52 


104 04 


11,878 68 


a 8,471 86 


8,776 48 


8,883 02 


800 84 


4,410 80 


b 5,212 82 


4,^0 54 


6,434 10 


86,202 00 


1,666 06 



a Including $41.40 deficiency in May, 1887, apportionment, 
b Including $14.40 deficiency in May and r^ovember, 1886. 
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TABLE rV. 

Cfeneral School Statistics, as Reported by School Inspectors for the year ending 

September 5, 1887, 



Coantles. 



e 

o w 
SB 



state 



Alcona.. 

Alger.... 

Allegan 

Alpena.. 

Antrim.. 

Arenac. . 



Barry 

Bay 

nenzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun. 

Cass 

Charlevoix... 
Cheboygan... 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

DelU 

Eaton.. 

Rxnmet 

Oeneeee 

Oladwln 

Oogebic 

0*d Traverse. 
Gratiot.. 



4 

6 
24 

8 
14 
11 

4 
17 
14 
12 
21 
17 
28 
16 
16 
16 

7 
12 

16 

»l 
I 
12 

17 

12 

20 

8 

4 
18 
17 



S 



I *^ 

' ■- o 



J5 a I 

T3-J 

«< a ' 










28 
9 
184 
20 
66 
28 
8 
147 
SO 
41 
149 
180 
166 
116 
67 
60 
88 
37 I 
180 ! 
40 
29 
148 
61 
169 
22 
7 
63 
126 



21 

7 

184 

20 

63 

24 

8 

147 I 

48 

41 
149 
180 
164 
116 

66 

«; 

36 < 

34 
180 

89 

29 
148 

68 
160 

21 
6 

61 
126 



as 



6«943l 475 



la 
*| 

"'Si' 

2 



619,979 



1= 

a 
go- 
2 

o ■ • 

95 



421,808 



18 

2 
1 
2 
4 
6 
2 
13 
6 
8 
6 
3 
3 
1 
3 
8 
1 
3 

2 
11 



I 



3 
8 



1.869 i 
»6, 

12,670 ! 
4,680 I 
8,062 I 
1,654 , 
648 I 
7,741 I 

16,299 
1,611 I 

7,763! 
12,098 
6,292 i 
8,062 
8,351 
2,853 
1,764 
8,664 

706 

8,088 , 

9,707 

2,447 

11,744 

642 
1,662 
8,762 
9,009 



1,016 

168 

10,192 

2,846 

2,496 

1,009 
474 
6,696 
9,101 
1,281 
9,467 
6,494 
8,848 
6,118 
9,800 
1.960 
1,770 
1,296 
6,608 

628 
1,604 
8,060 
1,828 
9,026 

608. 

707 I 
2,948 
7,811 ' 



a 

o 

a 



o 

as 



No. of sehool- 

houset and material 

of ooDBtractioD. 






7.7 



7-3 
6.8 
7.8 
6.4 
6.8 
7.6 
7.4 
7.6 
8.0 
6.9 
7.7 
8.6 
7.9 

8.0 

6.2 

6.6 

6,7 

6.7 

7.9 

6.0 

6.9 

7.7 

5.8 

7.9 

6.4 

&8 i 

6.7 I 

7.7 



^688 



16 

2 

171 

87 

46 

20 

6 

186 

51 



M 
O 

V 



UH 



1 

• 

19 
1 
2 
1 



I 

OD 



n 



12 
10 



89 I... 

119 I 87 

86 I 87 



187 
89 
68 
82 
15 
26 

109 
82 
18 

109 
42 

161 

10 

4 

64 

116 



36 

28 

1 

1 

1 



1 
87 ! 



16 



2 
9 



11 
6 



460 

6 
2 
1 
8 
20 
8 
2 
2 
4 
8 



12 
16 
80 
12 



8 

6 



17 



10 
1 
6 
2 



■a* 
*«£ 

c E 5 



584,735 



1,174 
245 
12,867 
2,796 
8,867 
1,684 
496 
8,766 
8,845 
1,745 
12,188 
8,789 
12,067 
7,161 
8,846 
2,609 
2,129 
2,010 

I 

8,861 
1,296 
1,629 
9,910 
2,788 
12,041 



TIM 
8,7iB 
8,042 



It 

"3 o 

_r 

112,174,509 00 



$14,180 00 
17,200 00 
171,182 00 
54,458 00 
61,457 00 
18,515 00 
14,400 00 
158,885 00 
252,616 00 
24.765 00 
802,875 00 
190,550 00 
478,090 00 
143,260 00 
44,900 00 
88,925 00 
87,011 00 
29,625 00 
155,200 00 
24,115 00 
46,86100 
174,667 00 
80,024 00 
806,180 00 
14,570 00 
19,860 00 
78,605 00 
185,006 00 
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TABLE IV.— Con/tniced. 



Coantlee. 



HUlBdale 

HoaghtoD 

Huron. 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco , 

Iron 

Isabella 

Isle Royal 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo.... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Liringston 

Luce.. 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitoo. 

Marquette 

Mason. 

Mecosta 

Menominee..., 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 



0*3 

as 



19 
9 

m 

17 
17 
U 
6 
16 



J 
S 



1^ 



ao 

17 
12 
2S 

7 
18 
19 
U 
24 
16 

8 
U 
16 
13 

4 
15 
14 
17 
10 
16 
12 
16 

a 

6 
18 
» 
85 



168 

19 

107 

185 

144 

23 

10 

98 



it 



o 

9!i 



;i 



168 

188 

49 

214 

8 

49 

186 

64 

199 

188 

6 

28 

112 

68 

6 

86 

64 

96 

42 

66 

38 

188 

184 

20 

91 

105 

216 



168 

17 

106 

186 

144 

28 

9 

97 



168 

188 

49 

218 

8 

46 

186 

58 

199 

188 

6 

28 

112 

68 

6 

85 

64 

96 

41 

64 

87 

188 

188 

20 

69 

108 

216 






o 



..3 



10 

10 

10 

9 

11 

4 

8 



10 
7 
1 

18 
4 
4 

U 
2 

16 
6 
1 
2 
9 
6 
1 
9 
1 
6 
6 
8 



6 
11 



8 
4 

16 



^1 
g • o 



9,186 
10,867 
10,251 
10,917 

9,861 

8,600 
909 

6,714 



12,666 

10,781 

1,600 

27,862 



2,078 

10,061 

2,668 

14,009 

6,864 

861 

1.488 

10,706 

6,681 

405 

9,318 

4,417 

6,648 

6,206 

8,248 



11,784 
10,679 
840 
12,686 
6,040 
11,856 



a 



o 



II 



7,608 
6,144 
6,068 
8,446 
7,687 
1,894 
619 
4,288 



9,708 

7.786 

1,209 

19,U7 

788 
1,622 
8,148 
1,778 
11,056 
6,612 

246 
1,166 
6.262 
8,988 

246 
6,040 
3,281 
6,069 
4,400 
2,814 

679 
7,608 
8,680 

271 
8,664 
4,612 
9,297 



a 
o 

a 



7.9 
8.1 
7,8 
8.2 
7.9 
7.1 
7JB 
7.0 



8.4 
7J 
6.6 
8.1 
9.1 
6.8 
flLO 
6.9 
8.3 
8.1 
6JB 
6.0 
8.8 
6.9 
7.6 
7.7 
7.7 
6.6 
7.8 
7.3 
6.1 
7,9 
8.1 
6.7 
7.0 
7.4 
7.8 



No. o /Mhool- 

hoasef SDd material 

of cdDStraction. 



110 

19 

89 

109 

U6 

24 

8 

79 



114 

m 

48 

187 

8 

88 

129 
88 

108 

119 

3 

16 

101 
46 
2 
81 
48 
86 
87 
40 
27 
74 

127 

6 

84 

89 

177 



•8 

V 



64 
1 
7 

86 



3 



66 

84 

1 

45 



2 
9 

100 
11 



17 
4 



3 
8 
4 
3 
3 



64 
8 



11 

3 

80 



a 



9 
2 



1 
1 
8 
8 



2 



14 



1 
18 

1 
1 
2 
1 
16 



4 

4 
1 
6 
I 
14 

1 

3 

10 



6 
4 
9 
8 

U 
6 

18 
6 
1 
6 

18 
7 

11 



it 

2 E o 



10,717 
6,402 
7,660 
9,980 

10,609 

2,209 

836 

6,601 



■I 



12,266 
10,538 

2,312 
28,216 

1,284 

2,404 
10,048 

2.761 
14,148 

7,288 

1,421 
8,646 
4,681 
636 
6,719 
3,778 
6,885 
4,428 
8,887 
1,307 
9,609 

10,889 

568 

9,704 

6,816 

14,412 



it 
^1 
ll 

r 

$882,870 00 

116,605 00 

92,910 00 

249,760 00 

204,900 00 

82,680 00 

17,720 00 

71,690 00 



860,645 00 
868,800 00 

86,085 00 
886,660 00 

18,900 00 

84,016 00 
146,66100 

27,972 00 

377,076 00 

119,110 00 

7,676 00 

23,264 00 

183,006 00 

121,880 00 

1,860 00 

178,672 00 

83,745 00 
118,790 00 
100,776 00 

68,810 00 

20,900 00 

169,212 00 

160,104 00 

7,450 00 

268.068 00 

79,004 00 
294,476 00 
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TABLE lY. —Continued. 



Gonnties. 




a 

a 
o 

a 



o 

as 



< 



7.1 
6.2 
8.8 
6.9 
4.4 
6.7 
8.2 
4.4 
4.9 
7.9 
7.9 
8.6 
8.4 
6.1 
8.1 
7.7 
7.6 



9,206 8.2 



30,728 
2,506 



No. of Mhool- 
houaet And inftt«rUl • 
of coQiiracUon. > 



b 



I 



8.0 
6.6 



■ «. 



78 

33 

9 

73 

14 

33 

106 

13 

7 

183 

148 

93 

119 

10 

110 

124 

136 

106 

HI 

60 



v 



19 



23 

17 

32 

7 



17 
12 
21 

66 

87 
1 



a 

I 



« 

5 









I 



7 

5 

1 

14 
13 

3 

li 

18 I 
6 ■ 
7 
6 

9 
7 
2 
4 



13 



4,n2 

1,696 
809 

4,621 
872 

1,787 
19,919 

1,636 

561 

16,296 

13,234 

9,147 

9,804 
794 

9,233 

9,860 
11,246 
11,760 
31,747 

8,506 



it 



o 
o 



J 

r 



961,466 00 

22,614 00 

10,450 00 

60,610 00 

7,863 00 

23,386 00 

180,705 00 

16,875 CO 

7.275 00 

487,868 00 

250,147 00 

202.650 00 

100,560 00 

10,685 00 

109,240 00 

180,663 00 

201,290 00 

403,885 00 

1,466,661 00 

67,908 00 
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TABLE V. 

Emplatfment of TeacherSy as Reported by School Inspectors, for the Year ending Sep- 
tember 5, 1387. 



Counties. 



State. 



No. of Teachers 
Required. 



Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim. 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn 

Cass 

Charlevoix... 
Cheboygan... 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet . — .. 

Oeueeee , 

Gladwin 

Oogebic 

G'd Traverse. 

Oratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 



Graded 
Scliools. 



8,605 
4 



66 

27 

16 

1 

7 

25 

120 

8 

91 

50 

94 

29 

11 

9 

9 

11 

40 

3 

15 

61 

12 

72 



Un- 
graded 
Schools. 



I 



71 



21 
87 

45 
101 



Whole No. ' Aggreg%te 
of Teachers jNo.of Months' 
Employed. , Taught by- 



Total Wages of Teachers. 



Men. 



Wo- 
men. 



Men. 



Wo- I 
men. 



Hen. 



Women. 



Totol. 



6,603 

22 

7 

176, 

S9> 

631 

37l 

6 

148 

44 

89 

139 

124 

167 

111 

66' 

61> 

34! 
I 

83' 

122 

89 

26! 
139 

58 
150 

22 
6 

50 
118 
162! 



d,83S| 11,730 20,624 



I- 



8 



11. 
5 

95 

I 
14 

23 

17 

2 

97 

27 

16 

83 

96 

86 

82 

29 

21' 

I 
16 

10 

79 

21 

79 
23 
93 

I 

5 

2 

27 

82. 

104 

18 



Hi 

3 

doi| 

721 
I 

961 

22' 

i 

12 

236 

150 



57 



258 

332 

334 

177 

75 

55 

88! 

66 

206 

52 

45I 

I 

266' 

83 
266 

28 
7 

82 
183 
299! 

98 



ATerage 

Monthly 

Wages. 



64,223; $035,664 05 

— -i 



$2,020,076 75,t2,955,740 80 



Men. 



$45 87 



I- 



89 
45 

470 
77 

122 
86 
20; 



118 

17! 

I 

1,8011 

I 

458{ 

458' 

136 

89 



380! 0771 

213' 1,332' 

I 

69 262! 

466 1,390 

424 1,086 

426j 1,717 

432 739 



144 

147' 

92 

61 

882; 

76 

55 

349 

110 

473 

21 

19 

144 

415 

473 

173 



I 



3691 

I 

288| 
229| 
252j 
966* 
189' 
262 

1,212 
368 

1,442 

130 

48 

443 

840 

1,197 
925 



$4,128 261 
2,345 00 

19.059 79 
4,096 60 
5,199 60 
3,489 50! 

I 

1,650 00 

18,740 37 

18,198 23 

2,819 75 

21,928 41 

16,560 49 

19,778 40 

16,863 97 

5,468 05 

6,992 00 

3,672 00 

2,611 60 

16,355 68 

3,015 34 

3,602 00 

13,819 60 

4,255 00' 

19,207 I5I 

825 00 

1,665 00! 

6,685 00* 

15,109 75 

18,282 73 

17.060 00 



$4,882 13 

850 00' 

35,670 70! 

15,600 60' 

14,042 45 

4,226 50' 

3,774 65' 

22,883 051 

40,806 69 

7,827 26 

41,687 09 

26,433 32 

48,576 73 

21,495 20 

10,435 79 

8,621 76 

6,987 75 

7,446 50 

26,423 10! 

5,61120 

9,616 43 

33,885 95 

10,036 65 

40,968 67 

8,914 25 

2.470 50 

15,462 45 

22,432 82 

28,183 21 

43,609 00 



$8,510 38 $46 38 
3,105 00 52 11 
54,630 49i 40 66 
19,646 00| 62 42 
19,241 95, 42 62 

7,686 00' 40 23 

I 

5,424 65i 82 90 
38,123 42! 36 16 
62,504 92| 61 96 
10,147 OOj 40 86 
63,615 50l 47 06 
42,993 8II 39 06 
68,354 131 46 43 
38,360 17 80 04 
15,903 84 37 97 
16,618 75| 47 56 
10,659 76 39 91 



Wo- 
men. 



131 45 



10,058 00 



5120 



41,778 781 40 20 



$37 U 
50 00 
25 57 
34 06 
80 66 
31 07 
41 28 
22 91 
37 02 

27 97 
29 92 
%46 

28 29 

29 09 

29 01 

30 11 
80 51 
29 66 
27 85 



8,626 54; 39 68| 29 68 
13,118 43! 63 60! 86 70 



47,705 65 



3O6O1 27 05 

I 



14,291 65 38 68j 27 27 

60,175 82 40 61; 28 42 

4|T39 25 30 28 80 11 

' 

4,035 601 82 37! 51 46 

22,147 45! 46 42 1 84 00 



87,542 57 
46,466 04 



86 41 
88 66 



60,680 00 08 73 



26 70 
23 54 
47 14 



i 



Counties. 



MPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 



TABLE y. ^Continued. 



1* .« 
Ill 



No. of Teachers 
Required. 



Graded i J^'. 



Hnron 

In^ha.!!!^ 

Ionia 

losco- 

Iron 

Isabella 

Isle Royal.. .. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo.... 
Kalkaska. ... 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Liringston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Maniton 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskeffon 

Nowayffo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 



26' 

74 

I 

64i 
231 

8' 
121 



95i 
87 

4 
288 

7 
13 
49 

4 
94 
27 

3 
12 
44 
48 

2 
81 
27 
32 
48 
14 



28 
67 



98 

I 

16 



721 
16 



96 
127 
133 

19 
6 

97 



Whole No. < Aggregate 
of Teachers jNo of Months 
Employed. ; Taught by- 



Total Wages of Teachers. 



Average 

Monthly 

Wages. 



Men. 



Wo- 
men. 



Men. 



I Wo- 
• men. 



I 



55 98| 
90! 276' 



89 
8 

3! 
69J 



264, 

42' 

12: 

120i 



392 610 

414 1,344 

483 870 

65 286 

28 91 



278 



534 



Men. 

$15,926 90 

18,547 35 

20,400 75 

4,470 00 

1,950 00 

9,873 60 



I, 



U9> 
183! 

48! 

I 

196. 

5! 

41 1 

125, 

52 

139 

128 

5 

27 

103 

49 

4 

27 

59 

91 

38 

61 

38 

132 

122 

20« 

82' 

107j 

199 

80> 

37. 



106' 
70 
Id 

119 

7; 

151 

83' 

22i 

121 
92 
2 
18 
51 
24 
4 

22 
871 

4a; 

13. 



19i 

III 

85. 

11 i 

41 

43 

KB 

48 
8 



314 
298 

64 

549 

6 

66 
175 

61 

874 

219 

6 

27 
145 

98' 
4 

90i 

82' 
140 

82- 

85' 

41 
218 
221 

18 
194 
153 
317 
113 

49 



499 

8S7 

94 

641 

58 

88 

510 

130 



4111 
20i 
92| 

824| 

155J 
19! 

170 

178: 

236| 

lav 

97 

346 
405 

51 
265 
228 
5GS 
231 ' 

50 



1,682' 

1,527! 
2?^! 

3,464> 

481 

3871 

9e6{ 

218 

1,851 

894 

88 

152l 

951' 

613 

I 
19 

836 

494 

739 

648 

419 

166 

978 

1,135 
84 

1,858 
666 

1,745 
495 
290 



23,828 00 

15,950 25 
3,872 00 

32,754 65 
4,186 25 
8»453 50 

19,936 33 
4,713 00 

27,298 93 

14,382 40 
1,300 00 
3,909 27 

15,291 20 

7,840 25 

705 00 

14,904 00 
7,745 75 
9,87190 
6,676 00 
8,974 00 
2,710 06 

13,418 26 

16,988 10 
1,496 00, 

16,207 50 
9,068 98 

24,301 37' 
9,085 25 
1.876 00 



Women. 

•17,204 95 

36,801 26 

33,007 88 

9,781 00 

4,060 00 

15,606 70 



Total. 



Men. 



; Wo- 
. men. 



133,131 85 140 63 $28 20 
55,348 61I 44 81' 27 38 
53,408 63! 42 24 37 94 
14,251 00! 68 77' 34 20 



6,010 00 
25,480 20 



50.670 13 
46,620 63 

7,992 25; 

128,171 83 

2,658 00 

9,630 65 

24,665 42' 

6,020 50! 

48,665 73* 

18,438 07i 

1,283 75< 

4,948 52! 

25,302 90| 

24,857 08' 

480 00 

88.448 50 

17.671 50 
28,513 25 
27,579 62 
12,839 45 

6,69198 
24,246n 
31,848 22 

2,477 00 
50,688 14 
19,068 60 
41,068 96 
18,612 93 

6,740 60 



69 64 44 62 
35 62 29 23 



74,306 18 

61,470 88 

11,864 25 

I 

161,925 981 

6.844 25; 
13,003 15| 
44,591 75. 
10,742 60! 
75,064 66 
32,815 47 

2,583 75 

8,857 79 
40,594 10 
32,607 28 

1,185 00 
68,362 50 
25,417 25 
33,386 15 
34JB56 62 
16.813 45 

8,402 04 



47 75! 30 06 

48 78 29 76 
41 19' 29 38 
51 10{ 37 29 
72 18! 55 37 
89 24' 28 60 

39 09 25 52 

I 
86 25. 27 65 

45 571 26 29 

84 99 20 62 



65 00 



83 78 



42 40 32 56 



47 20 
50 58 



26 60 
40 55 



37 111 25 26 
89 44 46 55 
43 52 35 77 



41 83 
64 82 



31 8BS 
48 56 



40 56| 30 64 



I 



38 17| 34 28 



37,668 97 88 



48,836 88- 
3,97200' 

I 

66,706 641 

28,187 681 

I 
66,800 82; 

28,648 18' 

8,616 60 



n; 24 79 
41 951 28 06 
29 81; 28 48 

I 

61 16i 37 26 
89 78J 28 63 
44 08t 23 66 
80 111 27 60 
37 62; 80 64 
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TABLE Y, —Continued, 



I 



Counties. 



Ontonagon.... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego .., 

Ottawa 

Presqne Isle^. 
Roscommon.. 

•Saginaw 

St. Clair. 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 

Tuscola 

Van Buren 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 



No. of Teachers 
Beqaired. 



Graded 
Schools. 



15 
18 



3 

76 

3 



168 
74 
56 
38 



54 
40 
67 

101 

450 

SO 



Un- 
graded 
Schools, 



Whole No. 
of Teaobers 
Employed. 



Men. 



6 

82 

28 

36 

104 

27 

14 

188 

147 

116 

120 

16 

116 

130 

148 

161 

145 

64 



7 

28 
18 
23 
58 
24 

4 

99 
62 
83 
81 

7 
94 



Wo- 
men. 



100 

85 
28 



14 
128 

28 

36 

196 

9 

20 
286 
240 
227 
121 

17 
2M 
197 
263 
297 
574 

95 



Aggregate 

No.of Months 

Taught by- 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 


70 


119 


152 


601 


42 


91 


127 


168 


396 


1,165 


no 


83 


22 


69 


628 


2,151 


324 


1,566 


408 


1,091 


616 


685 


59 


102 


462 


961 


426 


966 


433 


1,176 


521 


1,744 


630 


5,045 


153 


478 



Total Wages of Teachers. 



Men. 



$5,560 00 

6,776 80 

1,135 88 

4,869 50 

18,695 95 

3,625 26 

1,049 13 

84,417 52 

14,766 05 

18,062 83 

21,758 66 

2,863 00 

17,694 71 

16,726 29 

17,946 70 

29,247 87 

43,569 25 

6,370 50 



Women. 



$4,448 00 

17,472 90 

2,283 05 

4,826 06 

88,186 82 

1,014 23 

2,760 00 

75,588 91 

48,886 87 

28,668 14 

16,566 12 

4,295 06 

27,358 09 

25,427 75 

32,048 65 

50,968 75 

238,025 20 

14,658 22 



Total. 



$9,998 00 

24,249 70 

3,418 93 

9,185 66 

51,882 27 

4,689 49 

2,809 13 

109,946 43 

58,652 92 

46,721 47 

88,824 77 

7,148 06 

45,062 80 

42,154 04 

49,99(1 85 

80,286 62 

275,584 45 

21,028 72 



Average 

Monthly 

Wages. 



Men. 



$79 
44 
27 
Si 
46 
32 
47 
54 
46 
44 
35 
48 
89 
39 
41 
56 
60 
41 



28 
58 
04 
33 
97 
96 
69 
80 
57 
27 
32 
36 
16 
40 

^ 
18 

14 

64 



Wo- 
meo. 



$37 34 

29 07 
26 09 
28 78 

28 48 

30 73 

29 88 
85 U 

28 20 

26 26 
24 18 
42 10 

27 88 

26 32 

27 24 

29 24 
45 99 

30 99 



RESOURCES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
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TABLE VL 

ResaurecB of School Dutrieta a8 Reported by School Irupecton far the Year ending 

September 5, 1887, 



Ck>tinti< 



SUte 



AlcoD& , 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

AntrixD 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry , 

Bay 

Benxie. 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn 

Case 

Charleyoix 

Cheboygan. , 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

DelU 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee , 

Gladwin 

Gogebic^ 

Crrand Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Haron 



Moneys 

on hand 

Sept. 6, 

1888. 



$l,088,8gB 99 



I 



|t,901 08 

117 49 

18;278a0 

2,262 23 

5,788 60 

8,a0i 72 

8,004 54 

13,824 86 

28,196 84 

2,928 03 

20,186 46 

18,258 34 

14,237 63 

10,991 81 

4,383 57 



OneUlU 
Tsx. 



|67«,566 01 



8,412 77 

2,257 09 

6,223 01 

14,543 51 ; 

4,600 15 i 

2,739 99 

12,696 74 

8,233 61 

17,390 73 

1,407 ftTi 

1,215 35 

11,868 HU 

12,461 99 

18,209:17 

48,812 98 

10,385 25 



Primary 

School 

Interctt 

Fond. 



Ubrary 
moneys. 



District 
taxes 

for all 
porpoces. 



1666,697 44 |80,723 95 



$1,532 06 

1,612 98 

12,712 91 

666 11 

2,846 58 

920 78 

630 60 

9,049 52 

3,959 09 

1,203 33 

12,669 42 

16,444 90 

16,934 96 

18,232 39 

1,924 52 

3,202 88 

1,999 10 

8,646 49 

15,489 HB 

1,021 29 

1,857 01 

15,045 76 

1,077 64 

18,712 52 

587 36 

1.786 48 

3,296 98 

6,864 31 

19,753 13 

26,099 84 



$1,315 70 
148 32 

18,878 42 
4,972 83 
3,011 96 
1,05102 
659 13 
8,844 53 

17,019 11 
1,262 78 

18,619 87 
9,724 30 

13,176 97 
6,962 94 
3,128 60 
3,766 75 
2,696 16 
1,619 00 
9,942 91 
482 12 
2,715 45 

11,100 96 
2,775 58 

13.697 S8 
516 64 



4,656 49 



I 



4,132 12 
9,552 72 

10,601 42 
8,356 88 

11,118 29 



$81 15 
249 12 
879 70 
1 74 
239 23 



•2,907,847 SI 



279 95 I 
148 00 

526 > 
276 86 \ 
206 16 , 
676 30 
894 89 ' 

6 87 



96 00 
150 71 



I 



18104 
10 19 

286 85 

241 55 
12 88 

664 24 



89 00 
473 61 
472 87 
914 42 
140 6» 



$8,901 48 
2,804 07 
42,964 84 
22,638 85 
21,580 76 
8,966 96 
8,985 00 
34,748 50 
60,658 06 
10,264 39 
62,338 73 
a23H26 
76,374 69 
28,225 56 
16,558 17 
15,503 52 
9,272 61 
11,701 06 
29,565 14 
12,055 15 
15,448 73 I 
42,790 67 
16,455 01 
54.795 54 
6,454 42 I 
6,500 00 I 
28,108 80 
38,931 08 
27,721 16 
63,668 96 
82,252 42 



Raised 

from all 

other 

sooroes. 



$628,486 45 



Total 



•1,568 63 

19 20 

5,888 58 

2,246 06 

795 12 

2,450 06 



12,860 28 

17,042 83 

1.792 92 

4,940 01 

8,11184 

I 

3,076 85 > 
5,663 54 I 

I 

2,420 30 . 
2,263 79 ' 

587 85 

1,696 02 

3,328 45 

946 50 

6,511 50 

3,195 41 

1,170 00 

8,742 59 

94 60 

8,884 00 

4,990 11 

4,772 80 

15,061 79 

11,887 15 

3,659 62 



for the 
year. 



$6,989,98219 

815,218 90 
4,783 21 
95,117 13 
88,225 78 
33,596 10 
17,237 37 
13,279 27 
79,561 77 

186,331 50 
17,482 46 

115,079 28 
76,480 00 

126,485 21 
65,866 67 
28,488 15 
83,442 50 
16,916 62 
24,806 58 
74,080 78 
19,071 49 
29,555 98 
86,914 72 
24,911 74 

115,897 57 
9,060 87 
18,385 88 
52,822 41 
73,537 33 
88,779 71 

148,668 61 
62,278 97 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE YL—Continued, 



Counties. 



Ingham^ 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Isle Royal 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo ... 
Kalkaska.. — 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingrston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm. 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw. 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda.. 

Otsego 



Moneys 

on hand 

Sept. «, 

1886. 



$14,565 aO 

13,708 TO 

4,250 78 

4,673 62 

12,676 40 



One MUl 
Tax. 



I 



$16,804 82 

13,922 26 

825 86 

4,790 »0 

4,029 80 



Primary 

School 

Interest 

Fond. 



$11,730 46 

10,751 89 

3,204 64 

924 76 

5,728 70 



Library 
moneys. 



18,24163 

16,410 31 

3,591 89 

27,866 68 

4,748 80 

5,61179 

16.814 07 
8,011 24 

21,150 20 

11,250 66 

8,389 21 

3,328 56 

15,968 17 

18,262 64 

82 98 ' 

«.»; 

15,024 89 ! 
24,402 70 

18.815 82 
6,948 16 , 
7,185 14 

i2,onoo 

21,002 14 

1,712 82 

25,187 08 

14,101 01 

18,036 28 

8311 12 

2,915 27 

4,945 43 

8,616 17 

1,669 48 > 

4,000 37 ! 



29;040 88 
19,484 51 
8,036 62 
27,005 16 
2,190 09 
1,889 10 
11,557 85 
881 08 
27,82143 
12,269 93 * 
509 26 I 
758 18 I 
17,864 60 
4,41108 

30 89 ' 

15,991 68 

15,845 54 I 

5,491 12 

8,181 77 I 

1,765 87 , 

I 

1,814 85 ' 
15,619 82 
7,860 84 I 

799 75 ' 
7,578 96 I 
2,819 69 
22,468 23 
2,851 19 , 

918 66 
2,206 38 
8,257 70 

653 58 
1,559 53 



1864 44 

299 56 . 
387 76 I 

I 

150 30 ; 



District 

taxes 

for all 

purposes. 



960,80182 

42,784 53 

17,702 65 

7,500 61 

25,012 01 



Raised 
from all 

other 
Boorces. 



$19,231 41 
7,247 61 
1363 51 
1,399 07 
1,813 81 



13,096 11 

11,681 83 
1,668 78 

30,079 92 
1,831 61 
2,071 65 

11,283 14 
2,792 78 

16,039 72 

7,400 17 

425 52 

1,420 99 

1230131 

6,249 82 

587 55 

10,514 60 
4,406 54 
6,878 82 
4,846 99 
8,148 08 
520 41 

18,626 88 

10,833 59 
309 97 

18,969 44 

6,119 67 

12,061 49 ! 

I 

5,184 41 ' 

1,130 41 

1,068 44 

5,^ 88 

255 95 

1,661 19 



45117 

1,221 21 

7 44 

3,609 49 



286 12 ' 

1386 42 
883 90 

12 20 ! 

I 

102 89 
297 29 
868 32 



I 



HP 

673 18 

27 87 

225 58 



285 78 I 
96 82 ' 



191 41 
95 80 

806 64 
14 38 
79 48 

328 76 

116 09 
57 74 
25 05 



54,084 29 

59,888 60 

12,163 30 

179,595 68 

4,615 00 
15,988 12 
82,064 78 

9,943 10 
55,767 04 
24,759 49 

8,022 01 

9,884 48 
29,915 95 
40.725 92 
481 78 
69,299 65 
U,087 26 
37307 12 
88,945 84 
18,858 98 . 
11,668 82 ! 
18,102 61 
39.600 68 , 

3,190 86 
09,899 28 
26,153 79 
48,017 88 
19,822 64 
10375 75 

8,778 92 
28,555 41 

8,562 91 
U,9e6 74 



8,794 42 

4,074 56 

1,670 82 

106,922 39 

52L 26 

2,286 61 

11,078 66 

675 35 

7,412 07 

1,833 80 

880 89 

54199 

2,688 17 

29,776 83 

86 91 

27,648 67 

16,887 47 

3,668 60 

14326 60 

11,467 29 

2327 28 

12,799 04 

4,644 48 

2,206 56 

2,473 61 

5,621 17 

16,711 19 

1,096 11 

7,509 32 

112 89 

1,743 74 

487 55 

750 68 



Total 

resooroes 

for the 

year. 



$124,540 28 
91368 09 
27,766 20 
19,297 26 
49,360 02 



121,797 38 

ii4,ra2 26 

22,239 85 

8n,050 58 
13,406 76 
27313 87 
84,223 76 
17310 56 

181,437 17 
50,088 04 
8389 09 
16,032 09 
79,945 98 
99,897 26 
137000 

186,477 21 
62,877 85 
78386 74 
86,140 27 
41,968 17 
28,415 96 
78304 88 
88,782 16 
8319 95 

U9316 10 
55,018 51 

117310 07 
87,417 07 
22,825 67 
17,460 32 
42,806 54 
6,648 21 
19,923 51 



RESOURCES OF SCaOOL DISTRICTS. 



xlvii 



TABLE Yl.—Conttmied. 



Counties. 



Ottawa 

Preaque Isle^. 
Roscommon . . 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee . . 

Tnscola 

Van Baren... 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Moneji 

on hand 

86pt.6« 

1886. 



114,060 33 , 
1,836 02 

1.777 96 ] 
40,883 18 I 
25,703 46 

9.778 19 
14,984 62 

3,948 28 I 
13,966 87 ! 
16,762 69 
13,199 80 
16,563 43 
108,288 65 I 
8,861 51 I 



One MUI 
Tax. 



.. I 



811,642 56 

729 00 

867 91 

13,197 32 

12,962 80 

15,554 81 

6,123 77 

1,480 70 

10,804 87 

7,801 24 

10,316 73 

29,028 67 

18,828 92 

2,602 74 



Primary 

School 

Interest 

Fund. 



114,291 86 
1,580 19 

554 61 

I 

27,022 33 I 
19,760 25 , 

9,053 48 
18,646 97 
900 63 
10,105 85 ' 
11,607 96 
10,012 60 ! 
15,311 92 
83,080 58 

8,867 25 



Library 
moneys. 



$220 18 

23 37 
760 70 
464 10 
386 73 
227 85 

4133 

284 92 

144 27 

1,249 79 

766 12 

7,804 21 

9132 



District 

taxes 

for all 

purposes. 



$45,350 82 

4,875 98 

2,494 00 

141,040 03 

44,883 49 

33,912 12 

31,546 68 

7,182 46 

47,867 30 

S^,168 55 

47,902 98 

54,250 81 

891,196 04 

26,614 01 



Raised 
from all 

other 
sources. 



$5,250 16 
2,825 24 

60 08 I 

10,224 85 

15,185 63 

8327 16 

2,904 00 

206 10 

9,617 SO 

21,654 66 

9,778 96 

1730173 

38330 70 

13,657 61 



Total 

resources 

for the 

year. 



$01382 60 

10,846 33 

5.767 02 

283,820 91 

119,172 01 

78,007 03 

68,464 66 

13,760 48 

03,758 40 

08,622 12 

04,102 07 

188,070 16 

618,905 80 

64,718 74 
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SUPERlNTENDENrS REPORT. 



TABLE Vn. 

' Expenditures of School Districts as reported by School Inspectors fon the year ending 

September 5, 1887. 



Coanties. 



State 

Aloona 

Alger 

Allegan^ 

Alpena 

Antrim. 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix.. 
Cheboygan... 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton. 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet. 

Oenesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

G'd Trayerse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Honghton 



Paid Teachen. 



$2,961,472 15 



t8,611 66 
2,455 00 
54,446 70 
19,585 00 
19,141 3] 
7,502 50 
5,424 65 
96,065 67 
62,429 92 
10,056 00 
68,518 00 
42,908 76 
68,827 80 
88,421 42 
15,809 56 
15,414 12 
10,729 23 
10,006 00 
41,753 08 
8,700 54 
13,028 78 
47,26102 
14,062 81 
60,044 74 
4,700 51 
4,085 60 
21,982 70 
37,654 17 
46,421 74 
60,659 00 



Paid for 

Baildingand 

Repa&t. 



1780,080 60 



$623 29 

108 17 

7,492 47 

5,806 28 

415 44 

5,006 00 

658 55 

3,346 51 

31,244 66 

1,417 U5 

8,446 45 

3,570 15 

7.452 08 
4,432 31 
8,105 20 
2,819 15 

966 78 
4,070 54 
3,894 09 
1,836 19 
1,901 84 
6,200 85 
1,957 24 
7,796 99 

438 35 
8,045 73 

9.453 33 
6,272 69 

17,351 54 
20,968 79 



Paid 

for Library 

Bookaand 

Oareof 

Library. 



$54,848 82 



$164 95 
827 22 
108 00 

58 77 
108 50 

72 42 
872 09 



Paidoo 
Bonded in- 
debtedneM. 



$837,189 66 



280 08 
168 42 
747 97 
156 69 



108 36 



338 00 ' 
29 57 



I 



66 00 
54 15 



682 73 



•721 42 

248 60 

5,849 92 

64 00 

8,178 28 

482 80 

2,800 00 

18,044 58 

2,443 42 

1,636 13 

9,176 31 

7,343 46 

21,176 01 

3,186 13 

1,627 19 

3,547 89 

661 76 

750 04 

6,083 68 

1,864 46 

81139 , 
8,624 26 . 
2,987 87 
10,891 88 
85 24 



Paid 

for all other 

Purpoeee. 



Total Ex- 

pendltnrea for 

the Tear. 



$944,263 51 ! 15,980,922 19 



20OOO 

268 83 

80 43 

769 26 



3,896 53 
5,693 91 
1,671 99 
1,290 00 



$8,286 20 
826 21 

13,427 67 
4347 32 
5,878 02 
2,098 20 
2,190 96 

10,654 78 

17,018 08 
2,571 83 

14,761 71 
9,78) 27 

16,840 20 
8,708 93 
4,772 96 
3,612 30 
2,545 64 
2,996 61 
9,966 87 
2,458 96 
4,915 99 

10,367 51 
8,265 01 

13,090 43 
1,733 56 
4,871 41 

10,608 20 

13,304 51 
9,9n 70 

29,664 41 



$15,218 90 
4,783 21 
96,117 18 
38,226 78 
83,596 10 
17,337 87 
18,279 27 
79,56177 

186,H3160 
17,482 46 

115,079 28 
76,480 09 

128,435 21 
65,868 67 
28,488 15 
33,442 59 
16,918 62 
24,896 58 
74,080 78 
19,071 49 
29,565 93 
86,914 72 
24,911 74 

115,397 57 
9,060 87 
18,385 88 
62,322 41 
78,687 83 
88,779 71 

148,663 61 



Amomit on 
hand • 
Sept. 6, 1887. 



$928,117 46 



$2,126 88 
1,005 28 

18,736 4» 
8,606 98 
4,886 07 
2,100 10 
2,606 69 

11,877 81 

22.821 83 
1,802 96 

18,901 78 

12,806 08 

12,891 71 

10,968 1» 

8,178 24 

7,945 78 

2,026 21 

6,726 89 

12,858 54 

4,711 86 

8,841 08 

14,416 83 

2,699 81 

23,650 81 

2,108 21 

1,988 19 

6,181 66 

10.348 22 

13,276 81 

36.822 Id 



EXPENDITURES SCHOOL DISTRICTTS. 



xlix 



TABLE Vn.— Oemttnifed. 



Coiantiefl. 



Huron. 

Inghain... .. 

Ionia 

loeco 

Iron. 

laabellA.... 
Isle Royal.. 
Jackaon — 

Kalamasoo 

» 

Kalkaska.. 

Kent 

Keweenaw. 

Lake.. 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw.. 



Piid 



LiTingBton — 

Lnoe 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitoa 

Marquette 

Bfason.. 

Mecosta 

Menominee . . . 

Midland 

Miasaokee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 



Ogemaw... 
Ontonagon. 
Osceola 



5534188 
63,973 74 
14,688 84 
6,010 00 
25,466 85 



Psidfor 

BoildlagSDd 

Repsin. 



Psid 

for Ubrtry 

Bookisnd 

OSreof 

Libnry. 



$8,260 80 

»,O0B47 

6^28 60 

965 67 

1,780 85 

2,870 61 



$88 97 

1^488 54 

106 18 

25162 



Psidon 
Bonded !■- 
deMedooM. 



Psid 
for an 



74,48188 
61,621 63 i 
11,850 30 ! 
162,185 51 I 
6,844 25 
18,060 15 
44,638 25 
10,600 45 * 
75,885 02 
82,763 16 
2,571 75 
8,646 79 

4asio ]0 

32,515 87 

1,075 00 

68,898 06 

34,015 60 

83,638 66 

34,1^62 

16,488 45 

8,075 86 

37,660 97 

48,777 01 

8,588 00 

66,660 64 

28,110 48 

66,367 03 

23,646 88 ; 

8,481 H) I 

9,903 00 

24,160 90 



4,570 00 
5,683 04 . 
1,086 28 ' 

82,288 63 
1,006 64 I 
8,006 91 • 

14,890 12 ' 
1,865 66 . 

11,209 82 I 
4,879 41 I 
8,810 98 I 

656 91 
7.455 08 • 

86,208 31 
36 00 

80,672 78 

20,306 10 
7,693 84 

16,190 38 

667 85 

2,760 42 

5,436 06 

3,000 98 

451 26 

I 

4,295 69 I 
8,616 79 I 
16,856 76 
2,412 56 
5,768 24 
362 05 
2,467 66 



80 

2.168 91 

97 68 

4,840 22 

210 81 

15 00 

146 26 



78108 

724 



102 80 

884 66 

86 00 



573 63 
246 65 

888 80 
6QS31 
105 80 

50 79 
481 86 

68 70 



$4,684 09 
6,927 82 
6,085 12 
2,882 74 
1,480 00 
5,160 08 I 



$8,862 57 

28,620 78 

U3>4 75 

5,884 12 

8,022 11 

6,842 00 



8,727 99 

12,965 96 

960 00 

17,484 06 



880 90 
8,676 64 

865 08 
5,898 70 ' 
8,880 18 

210 00 

140 60 
8,096 90 
4,962 48 



861 19 
10 12 

180 51 
27 00 



2.467 10 

4,317 67 

i 
8,306 90 • 

7366 44 ' 

2381 Bl I 

I 

1,604 84 ' 
8,578 n i 
3,175 62 

158 12 ' 

I 

7343 60 

4,124 46 I 

3,833 86 ' 

620 84 

262 96 



14 25 I 8300 61 



23,680 85 

16,489 85 
4,046 68 
128,198 48 
1,482 90 
83n 41 
7300 78 
1390 06 

18,848 29 

6,6ni0 

768 38 

8,694 06 

10375 66 

18,545 67 
120 47 

25,128 88 
8,915 82 
8,510 08 

11,969 83 
5330n 
2,978 25 
7,042 68 

10,635 01 
1335 96 

19,072 67 
7,065 41 

17315 44 
4,444 05 
2,772 80 
2,768 62 
5,467 35 



Total Sz- 

pflnditnreifor 

the Tear. 



$82378 97 
124,540 28 
91368 00 
27,766 20 
19397 26 
49360 02 



121,797 88 
114,782 26 



Amonai oo 

hand 
Sept. 5, 1887. 



8n,060 68 
18,406 76 
27313 87 
8439 76 
17319 66 

131,487 17 
60,088 04 
8380 00 
16,082 00 
79,945 98 
99,807 26 
1370 06 

185,477 21 
62,877 85 
78,385 74 
8M40 27 
41,968 17 
23,415 95 
78,304 88 
83,732 16 
8319 95 

119,216 10 
55318 51 

117310 07 
87,417 07 i 
22,825 67 
17,460 83 
48,806 54 



I 



$12308 66 

11,144 81 

12,574 71 

8378 81 

6,005 80 

10,022 44 



15,140 81 
15,929 47 

4388 88 
82,084 77 

8352 16 

6,470 60 
18,278 71 

2,100 87 

19,722 86 

U,492 01 

883 08 

3,790 94 
12,974 54 

7,689 48 

29 60 

28,246 82 

4,176 11 
19,808 43 
15375 69 
16,818 49 

8,045 79 
19,119 52 
17,984 90 

8,676 61 
20,778 41 
12,071 25 
18,858 66 

7357 27 

5340 98 

4340 65 

73»87 



SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE VII.— ConWnued. 



Counties. 



Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle... 
Roscommon.. . 

Saginaw. 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 

Tosoola 

Van Baren 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wezferd 



Paid Teachen. 



9,ia0 56 
61,882 27 

4,761 49 

2,750 68 

109,868 78 

68,665 81 

46,705 72 

88,805 81 

7,068 06 
46,116 80 
42,010 78 
60,296 00 
80,25177 
276,378 46 
21,074 69 



Paid for 

Baildloff and 

Repaln. 



Pmld 

for Library 

Books and 

Care of 

Library. 



1475 37 

2,667 16 

8,807 66 

ass 37 

718 30 

40,867 81 

16,078 93 

2,891 64 

2,191 19 

1,867 46 

10,907 61 

10,668 89 

12,057 80 

13,918 62 

176;892 36 

12,018 64 



$15 03 

813 61 

83 97 



1,914 94 

200 49 

226 16 

88 76 

94 27 

220 88 

162 00 

967 20 

80,904 60 

47 14 



Paid on 
Bonded in- 
debtedneas. 



Paid 

for all other 

Purposes. 



•65 67 

1,414 94 

5,146 86 I 

1,666 90 I 

166 17 I 

10,666 62 I 

6,227 86 < 

8,963 87 ! 

6,694 98 

163 70 

14,568 67 
8,42153 
5,188 08 
4,282 40 
4,696 88 
2,264 08 



$508 40 

2,616 20 

12,383 66 

2,062 16 

802 37 

86,602 43 

17,617 85 

10,782 24 

9,127 55 

1,390 27 

11,517 92 I 

10,737 22 

13,392 85 

18,058 65 

104,931 22 

6,438 14 



Total Ex- 

penditares for 

the Year. 



86,648 21 

19,928 51 

91,282 60 

10,846 83 

6,767 92 

233,820 91 

119,172 01 

73,907 93 

68,464 66 

13.759 48 

93.753 40 

93,622 12 

94,102 97 

138,970 16 

643,995 89 

64,713 74 



Amount on 

hand 
Sept. 6, 1887. 



$2,221 09 

4,200 62 

12,748 56 

1,960 44 

1,822 45 

33,920 43 

22,881 OS 

9,348 30 

12,056 78 

3,250 00* 

11,563 13 

26,562 87 

13,018 29 

21,496 61 

62,108 48 

12,871 31 



EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 
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TABLE Vin. 

MUcellaneotia Financial Statistics as Reported hy School Inspectors for the year 

ending September 5, 1887. 



Counties. 



Bonded 

Indebtedness 

of th^ 

DIsUictf. 



ToUl 
Indebted aeH 
I of the 
I Districts. 



Amoant 

dae the 

DlstrlcU. 



Amoant ' Amoant Amoant 

BeoeWed by , paid and dae paid and dae 

the 'Inspectors and, Township 

Districts for ' members of Chairmen 
Non-resident School Boards and Officers 

Tuition. for Services, for SerTloee. 



SUte |1.6M,687 96 ' |l,72e»,015 64 1127,711 90 | $52,187 83 ! $18,841 3S \ P&^» 21 



AlCODA... 

Alg«r — 
Allegan. 
Alpena... 
Antrim.. 
Arenac. 



Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhonn 

Case 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare.. 

Clinton. 

Crawford 

Delta.. 

Eaton. 

Kmmet. 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand Trayerae. 

Gratiot. 

Hillsdale.. 

Hoaghton.. 



•2,506 07 

400 00 

9.510 25 

502 00 

21^5 76 
1,798 00 
2,032 00 

21,004 40 

17,060 00 
2,320 50 

21,&54 lU 
6,024 33 

50.438 62 
5,500 14 

11,885 80 
7,664 00 
7,648 00 
4,462 50 

26,962 09 
8,240 42 

23,86100 

37,646 92 

10,148 00 

106,866 66 

4,900 00 

8,500 00 

a9;e3ooo 

64,122 00 
12,028 76 
16,000 00 



$3,848 07 
1,907 69 

12,668 25 I 
1,351 36 

22,109 70 
2,288 66 
2,189 85 

22,413 90 . 

27,008 50 

3,065 26 

- 'i2,183 89 

5,285 37 

51,650 34 
6,558 88 

12,671 22 I 
8,161 41 ' 
7,98U01 
6,144 17 

27,456 16 ' 
4,073 98 

34,126 87 ' 

41,802 96 > 

10,970 10 

111,587 47 

5,763 68 

8,700 00 

I 
29,786 07 I 

66,409 27 ! 

18,610 90 ' 

17,740 86 



612 28 ! 



447 41 


■Y 


1,444 02 


' $1,655 06 


222 61 


70 00 


1,679 50 


* 7130 


380 92 


460 


1,844 21 


040 13 


64142 


408 57 


1,124 21 


25 75 


1,976 00 


1,053 98 


1,087 81 


1340 29 


096 96 


2,027 81 


1,199 29 


497 64 



761 85 
1,911 30 

287 75 
2,961 97 
1,763 96 
8,683.88 
1,508 61 
1,727 64 
2,04192 
1,090 86 
3,86106 



1,684 92 

8,440 93 

1,080 18 

780 42 



66 12 

196 88 

660 

1100 

1,085 86 

600 



1,841 63 

187 08 

i;i04 07 



887 16 

480 88 

1,000 47 

518 88 



00 
900 
497 16 
420 60 
149 76 
106 40 

41 60 
807 00 
227 60 

86 76 
378 60 
196 16 
832 00 
419 00 
208 26 
142 00 

20 00 
128 60 
270 76 
180 76 
121 00 
806 60 
18175 
242 00 
126 75 

18 00 
168 86 
884 80 
880 00 
16100 



I 



$11 00 

10 60 

450 50 

27 00 

170 16 

204 80 

200 

379 76 

286 16 

98 75 

200 10 

406 36 

606 00 

425 10 



166 00 


110 50 


66 00 


68 75 


286 25 


182 60 


186 60 


562 86 


114 76 


722 40 


61 86 


146 86 


240 25 


654 80 


120 60 



Hi 



SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE YUL^Continued. 



Counties. 



Huron 

Ingham. 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella. 

Isle Royal 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee^ 

Maniton 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorencj. 

Muskegon 

Newajgo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw. 

Ontonagon 



Bonded 
Indebtednei 
of the 
DUtricU. 



ToUl 
, Indebtedneee 



of the 
DIatrlcU. 



117,672 80 
58,107 00 I 
14,838 84 
3,400 00 < 
9,868 26 i 
16,087 00 



118,371 67 
64,065 98 
16,338 64 
4,161 80 
10,846 82 
17,430 51 



Amoont 

dae the 

Districto. 



SM52 18 
778 94 
718 83 
330 Ul 
360 00 
3,176 20 



Amoant 
Reoeired by 

the 
IHitricte for 
Noa-reeldent 

Taitlon. 



986 02 

1,042 03 

2,668 46 

21 00 



54 00 



Amoant 
psid end dae 

Inepectom and 
nieinben of 

School Boards 
for Serrioee. 



1887 63 
249 00 
204 00 
82 76 
195 00 
258 96 



Amoant 

paid and doe 

Townahip 

Chairmen 

and OfBoers 

for Berrices. 



19,706 72 

7,700 00 

7,146 00 

229.726 48 



3,300 00 
19,844 58 

2,346 60 
12,806 20 

6,487 00 

3.140 00 ; 
10,990 00 
12,868 00 
34,715 00 



78,487 68 



I 



60,145 00 > 
14,060 28 
25,498 00 ! 
12,570 98 ' 
2,000 00 I 
30,712 29 I 

7,176 23 

I 

1,660 00 
83,227 00 

5,907 10 
17,706 06 

2,565 00 

6,238 60 
375 00 



20,565 91 

8,475 15 

8,217 20 

282,145 58 



8,649 46 , 
21,740 88 

2,841 30 , 
14,151 00 

5,802 13 I 

8,162 98 
11,391 41 , 
14,310 69 
36,181 54 , 
300 00^ 
74,507 30 
72,538 16 
15,740 34 
27,834 61 
14,768 24 

4,111 70 
38,86108 

9,097 38 

2,518 90 I 
34,089 28 ! 

7,114 10 ' 
18,782 77 

2,8^55 

7,733 31 
375 OU 



2,538 63 

1,971 74 

101 60 

2,471 28 




998 25 
693 01 



I 



421 79 
170 50 
214 86 
664 60 

47 60 
183 58 
278 25 
175 75 
655 15 
202 70 ' 

17 40 . 
117 60 
238 67 
182 87 • 

36 00 
191 60 
177 60 
218 05 
157 60 
22460 

194 00 : 

340 87 I 
841 25 ; 

80 91 
346 76 
407 56 
266 85 
369 40 
140 00 

98 00 



8871 IB 

463 80 

360 75 

27 00 

68 00 

260 00 



462 55 

464 00 

242 60 

1,187 50 



108 71 
336 71 
166 25 
798 50 
200 75 

14 40: 
118 60 
202 00 
140 95 

64 50 
985 00 
33160 
434 35 
34162 
134 50 
133 75 

319 87 
432 00 

55 78. 

320 25 
278 75 
444 88 
260 00 

43 00 
82 60 



MISCELLANEOUS FINANCIAL. STATI8nC& 
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TABLE YIIL— CkmltiiiMi 



Conntifrt. 



Oaoeola. 



Otsego 

OiUWA^ 

Preaqae Isle. 
Roeoonunon. 

Sasinaw 

St. CUir 

8U Joseph... 

SantUc 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee.. 

TqsooUl 

Van Bixren. . 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



i Bofidcd Toui 

> ladebUdiMM ' Indebtediicat 
of Uie of tlM 

Dbtticta. DistricU. 



$10.12160 

8IO0D 

S.Q78 34 

19,635 67 

4«400 00 

«noo 

48,960 00 

88.886 81 

4,662 88 

88«778 67 \ 

1,091 90 '. 

I 

28,108 96 j 

48,086 00 



10,9i» 00 I 



23.887 82 
31,388 84 
17.846 67 



I 



$9,617 es , 

1,738 96 : 
2,731 47 
20,7i6 73 . 
9,180 80 

» 

783 00 ; 
47.8S2 42 ' 
36,019 91 ; 

6,919 69 
22,282 26 

3,662 90 

22,668 10 ' 

I 

45,869 62 | 

12,877 76 ; 

96,880 62 I 

81,880 68 

18.080 06 



Amovnt 

dm the 

IMstrlds* 



$1,785 44 
1.092 66 
284 60 
1,810 73 
2,866 89 
600 
4,168 60 



AaottBi Aotoast JLmooal 

Ecc^ wi by psM and dM ' paid sad due 

the liispMlora and Townthlp 

Dbtricte for nwihori or Cbatrmeo 
NuD-retident School Board* and Ofll<«rt 

TttMoD. for Sarriota. for SarrloM. 



OS 



I 



278 96 ; 

2,895 78 

268 85 

712 50 

8,211 47 

2,745 41 

887 07 

744 76 

966 55 



$11156 

100 

100 

467 29 



742 60 

812 28 ,9 
1,896 44 . 
80 77 



1,066 50 
487 85 
1,648 62 
N789 07 
1,980 89 
119 80 



$257 60 

88 00 

114 69 

802 20 

88 86 

69 00 

484 60 I 

10 



44 60 
378 60 
870 00 

17 00 
75 
867 16 



$»S H) 

48 75 

117 60 

459 00 

97 66 

2160 

2,802 62 

314 60 

884 75 

849 60 

3100 

466 75 

818 00 

888 50 

772 00 

525 50 

869 58 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE IX. 

Cost per Capita of the Public Schools of the State for the School year ending 

Sept. 6, 1887, 



No. Scholars 

Incladed In 

School Census 

In— 



No. Pupils 
Enrolled In- 



Counties. 



5*s 



state '308,368 



Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan^ 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien. 

Branch 

Calhoan^ 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Grenesee 

Gladwin 

Oogebic 

G*d Traverse... 
Oratlot 



901 



8,581 
8,%2 

849 

164 

433 

1,449 

11,560 

582 
6,642 
2,589 
6,120 
1,550 

720 
1,141 
1,143 

802 
2,173 

252 
1,767 
8,388 
1,081 
4,609 

1,812 
1,276 
2,475 



■a o o 



011,611 



1,068 

206 
9,089 
1,278 
2,218 
1,890 

215 
6,292 
3,747 

979 
6,716 
6,174 
6,978 
4,742 
2,862 
2,210 
1,710 

962 
6,891 

454 
1,271 
6,374 
1,366 
7,145 

648 

340 
2,476 
6,534 



V O o 






o<^ 









191,248 



231 



3,092 
1,486 

795 
71 

322 
1,373 
7,100 

461 

'4,245 

2,229 

4,229 

1,285 

564 

685 



689 
2,164 

207 

779 
2,855 

815 
3*819 



620 
1,049 
2;265 



230,060 



784 

158 

7,100 



1,700 

958 

162 

5,328 

2,001 

820 

5,222 

4,265 

4,614 

8,833 

1,826 

1,815 

1,107 

706 

4,489 

421 

815 

5,205 

1,013 

5,706 

508 

87 

1,894 

5,066 



i 
Cost per Capita for Cost per Capita for 
Instruction, Based { Instruction, 
on School Census | Based upon Enroll- 
in— I ment In- 



Total Expense 

per Capita Unrtng 

Tear, Based upon 

Enrollment in — 



0«g 



65 08 



$5 68 



6 47 
364 
746 
219 
808 
626 
482 
655 
592 
762 
598 
754 
544 
425 
316 
528 
707 
744 
879 
6 74 
587 
634 



2 91 
7 21 
564 






94 45 



$6 37 
15 50 
385 
582 
583 
527 
895 
429 
834 
680 
457 
449 
5 31 
562 
507 
48S 
411 
611 
414 
14 87 

5 04 
430 

6 21 
483 
738 

57 
522 
361 



=5| 






$4 76 



$6 21 
15 60 
481 
433 
628 
494 
837 
466 
408 
671 
518 
658 
563 
609 
510 
462 



$819 



$740 

633 
796 
797 
507 






$6 03 



$8 67 
20 88 
493 
914 
759 
764 



10 86{ 12 66 
617, 508 
703; 621 

7 66! 812 
773| 587 
885i 6tt 



8.65 
909 
693 
765 



873 545 
578' 730 



487 
1221 



706 
905 



431 861 



4 91 
584 
512 
788 
244 
590 



709 
712 
878 

619 
877 



416. 619 



687 
701 
656 
810 
686 
828 
599 
16 08 
780 
527 
837 
548 
942 
201 
688 
464 



S5 

5. a 



roi 



$8 38 

20 88 
536 
837 
7 71 
7 46 

1144 
589 
686 
7 91 
070 
062 
770 
7 49 
665 
795 
002 
7 76 
682 

13 57 
822 
592 
7 81 
666 
942 
570 
762 
513 



11^ 






$1622 



^5 



n4 73 

1088 
1197 

13 58 
26 91 
2067 
2298 
1334 
10 88 
12 81 

14 76 

17 48 
14 08 
1112 

18 85 
818 

1017 
1110 
14 09 

14 57 
12 55 
1120 

15 59 



$8 54 $12 02 



25 91 
25 92 
13 43 



$1235 
23 77 
693 
13 77 
1053 
18 80 
26 49 

6 87 
938 

1300 
800 

7 21 
863 
9 34 

10 42 

1268 

855 

17 24 

8 49 
28 88 
1149 

704 
1290 

703 
13 83 

4 41 
1000 

656 



$12 89 
23 77 

796 
12 63 
1190 
12 76 
22 63 
1018 
12 47 
12 24 
10 15 

980 

12 83 
10 72 
10 50 

13 07 
•8 41 

14 03 
984 

22 86 
12 99 

890 
12 15 
10 17 
18 83 

23 27 

15 67 
8 64 



COST PER CAPITA OF PUBUC SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE IX.— Confinued. 





Nn ni^>iAlAra 


__^— — 


' 


Cost per CapiU for 


* 

OostperOapiUfor 


Total Expense 




lncla( 
School 
in 

21 « 

3,782 


led in 
Census 

■a o o 
Cja *• 
?^| 

6,400 


No. Pupils 
Enrolled in— 


Instruction, ] 
on School 0( 
in- 


Based 
msus 


Instruction, 

Baaed upon EnrolU 

ment in- 


per Oapita during 

Tear, Based upon 

Enrollment in- 


Conntiei. 


3,282 


m 

6,331 


Graded 

School 

Districts. 


Ungraded ! 
School 1 
Districts. 


si 


Graded 

School 

Districts. 


Ungraded 

School 
Districts. 


is 


Graded 

School 

Districts. 


Ungraded 

School 
Districts. 


si 

-■c 
'5 




$505 


$7 40 


1555 




$767 




HlllBdale 


$6 07 14 61 


•611 


$1542 


$9 92 


Houghton 


9,743 


614 


5,730 


414 


587 


558 


586 


999 


828 


9 81 


1715 


3616 


18 44 


Huron. 


2,681 
6,204 


7,570 
5,713 


1,677 
3,873 


4,386 
4,573 


896 
839 


308 
659 


333 

507 


636 
466 


518 
828 


546 
655 


895 
1989 


794 

887 


824 


Ingham. 


18 43 


Ionia 


3,452 

2,878 
698 
891 


6,309 
712 
211 

4,833 


2,801 

1,404 

458 

755 


4,866 
490 
161 

3,683 


740 
369 
593 
539 


482 

548 
886 
430 


542 
397 
6 61 
445 


915 
736 
904 
634 


568 

797 

1161 

587 


696 
752 
970 
694 
...... 


14 83 
1180 
1579 
13 05 


765 
1561 
8146 

855 


10 27 


Iosco 


12 76 


Iron.. ..--.- 


19 87 


Isabella 


9 10 


Isle iioyal 

Jackson 


6,466 


6,110 


4,947 


4,762 


691 


486 


593 


902 


626 


765 


1861 


885 


10 98 


Kalamazoo 


5,782 


4,949 


3,990 


3,735 


598 


543 


572 


877 


719 


796 


1576 


961 


12 79 


Kalkaska 


369 


1,241 


193 


1,017 


658 


818 


790 


888 


998 


982 


14 70 


14 93 


14 89 


Kent 


18;e74 
627 


9,678 
236 


11,871 
473 


7,346 
360 


663 
648 


446 
1105 


581 
794 


10 OB 
858 


590 
10 80 


8 47 
933 


3389 
1308 


846 
1461 


18 04 


Keweenaw...^. 


18 08 


LftVfi 


968 
3,027 


1,105 
7,084 


752 
3,751 


870 
5,397 


497 
594 


748 
876 


6 81 
448 


640 

657 


9 51 
4 91 


807 
547 


12 40 
1840 


1333 

6 at 


18 84 


Lapeer.. 


870 


Leelanaw 


317 


3,346 


233 


1,540 


470 


411 


419 


639 


6iX) 


605 


980 


846 


846 


Lenawee 


6,680 


8,420 


4,417 


6,638 


671 1 466 


542 


8 49 


579 


686 


1382 


811 


10 10 


LtTingston 


1,619 


4,846 


1,581 


4,0B1 


6 71 


470 


515 


646 


560 


584 


1056 


767 


848 


Lnoe ....... 


237 
860 


134 
629 


124 
646 


132 

600 


658 
538 


818 
672 


715 
595 


1204 
716 


898 
8 31 


1050 14595 

7 66 1055 

1 


1883 
1862 


31 73 


Mackinac 


1147 


Macomb 


8,677 


7,029 


3,395 


8,967 


4 74 


329 


379 


768 684 


648 


15 71 


7 81 


10 71 


Manistee 


4,300 


2,381 


3,369 


1,654 


511 


460 


498 


928' 689 


883 


8115 


1133 


33 61 


Manitoa 


104 


801 


46 


300 317 


284 


292 


717 437 


4 81 


697 


483 


504 


Marviaette 


8,314 


999 


5,378 


662 


536 


8 71 


572 


880 


1315 


883 


18 43 


19 76 


18 58 


Mason 


8,026 


3,391 


1,638 


1.758 6 04 


560 


575 


801 


7 51 


7 74 


25 35 1115 


17 89 


Mecosta 


2,830 


4,328 


1,862 


8;B07 1 594 


453 


50S 


752 


610 


668 


1494 966 

1 


11 54 


Menominee — 


4002 


2,113 


3,881 


1,519 668 


5 48 


563 


786 


763 


W8 17 48-12 86 

1 


15 85 


Midland 


1,019 


2,224 


676 


1,638 . 5 47 


504 


518 


886 


6 81 


726 


1360 


10 14 i 10 86 


Mlssankee 




802 




679 


9 41 


9 41 




1287 


1387 




3363' 38 68 


Monroe 


3,006 


8,696 


1,549 


6,048 ' 885 


315 


8 31 


666 454 


496 1246 


577, 7 18 


Montcalm 


3,667 


6,912 


3,335 


5,205 ' 619 


879 


4 61 


679 


504 


578! 920 


669 770 


Montmorency.. 




340 


....... . 


371 




1168 


1168 


1466 


14 66 




30 45 ' 80 45 


Muskegon. 


8,866 


8,770 


5,919 


3,735 


566 


440 


539 


847 607 


7 71 


13 67 


8 55, 1137 


Newaygo^ 


1,870 


4,670 


919 


8,663 


465 


465 


465 


678 598 


610 


897 


9 89 9 31 

-_ 1 -_ .^ 


Oakland. 


4,366 


6,989 


3,744 


6,568 


687 

1 


506 


575 


801 687 


7 08 14 86 ' 8 00 a iZ 

1 
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SUPERINTENDENrS REPORT. 



TABLE JX.—Continued, 



Coanties. 



Ooe&na 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Oflceola 

Oaooda^ 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Preaqaelsle... 
Roscommon... 

"Saidnaw 

-St. Clair. , 

8t. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee... 

Tusoola 

YanBnren 

Washtenaw.. . 

Wayne 

Wexford 



No. Scholars 

Included in 

School Censof 

In— 



1 8? 



1,114 
815 
786 

1,477 



196 

6,180 

200 



1A,881 
7,094 
8,060 
8,861 
688 
8,042 
2,060 
3,207 
6,681 

72,541 
1,488 



HI 



8,607 

055 

09 

8,275 

451 
1,042 
6^11 
1.188 

447 
0,338 
0,742 
4,607 
0,0S8 

411 
5,068 
8,072 
6;B82 
6,662 
0.046 
1,744 



No. Pnpik 
Enrolled in— 



11" 



014 

215 

576 

1.286 



^1 

aaS'9 
DO 



106 

4,624 t 

160 



8,770 
4,446 
2,781 
2.186 
8U 
2.618 
2,174 
3,084 
4.861 
24,648 
1.212 



2,088 
763 
102 

2.422 
806 



4.090 
648 



N884 
6,678 
8,664 
6,428 
204 
4,601 
6,825 
4,027 
4,866 
6,066 
1.884 



OoctperOapiUfor 

Inf truotion. Baaed 

on School Oenaaa 

In— 



Goat per Oapita for 

Initraction, 
Baaed npon Enroll- 
ment In — 



111 



$685 
267 

1072 
408 



U 



656 
458 
420 



468 
800 
707 
388 
461 
688 
654 
662 
786 
834 
576 



1462 
818 

2129 
616 
758 
756 
364 
304 
628 
356 
811 
501 
306 

1140 
405 
389 
457 
484 
383 
715 



»1 



84 70 
6 78 

1212 
512 
758 
740 
410 
885 
628 
436 
812 
617 
322 
767 
408 
302 
524 
608 
838 
661 



£<SS| 



$6 53 

398 

1352 

572 



656 
608 
560 



848 
636 
864 
500 
7 01 
821 
678 
706 
1104 
088 
706 



III 

DO 






1569 
1018 
2174 
697 
866 
032 
506 
501 
864 
674 
464 
630 
426 
1662 
627 
470 
6 78 
668 
545 
01 



$5 89 
8 81 

14 76 
654 
866 
804 
557 
586 
864 
752 
527 
780 
446 

1181 
682 
554 
628 
871 
806 
809 



Total Expense 

per Oapita daring 

Tear, Baaed npon 

Enrollment In — 



111 



$8 57 

28 56 

17 77 

848 



8.06 

966 

1526 

1760 

1104 

12 64 

743 






«7 68 I $7 8;5 
1460 17 67 



28 41 

1014 

1120 

1684 

728 

1026 

1867 

780 

656 

829 

624 



16 90118 91 



1928 
1214 
1888 
17 26 
2104 
10 06 



733 
663 
824 
872 
834 
13 51 



10 37 

66 

U20 

15 16 
8 48 

1180 

13 67 

13 68 

8 70 

10 00 
654 

17 37 

11 54 
838 

10 18 

12 76 
10 26 

16 11 
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TABLE X. 



Statistics of Township Libraries as reported by School Inspectors for the year ending 

September 6, 1887. 




H 



1 * • * 

Iviu 



SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE X,— Continued. 



Counties. 


No. of Townships 
using Library Mon- 
eys for General 
School Purposes. 


|l 

o 
H 

bO 

ill 

4 
2 
4 
5 
2 


1 
No. of Townships 
Maintaining Libra- 
ries. 

1 


No. of Volumes add 
ed to Township Li- 
braries during year. 


Whole No. of Vol- 
umcs in Township 
Libraries. 


Amount Paid for 
Books and care of 
Towiifthtp Libraries. 


Amoant of Taxes 
▼oted for Township 
: Libraries. 


< 


T .. .V _ .>• 


12 

13 

1 

1 
4 




300 

201 

1,392 




118 74 


Ingnam 




2 

6 


8 
213 


$2 00 

1 262 15 

1 




80 06 


Ionia 


Ha*) 00 

• 




loeco 


156 58 


T -. 


265 


Iron 


10 


122 


1,033 
.... ...... 


155 20 


............ 


240 OJ 


Isabella 






« 




Isle noyal 

Jackson 


16 

11 

8 

11 


2 
4 

4 
3 


1 
3 
5 
9 
8 

•12 
6 

11 
9 
3 


975 
21 
18 

279 


7,235 

967 

261 

2,946 

1,382 

1,956 

961 

1,774 

6,098 

1,253 


8,918 24 

53 11 

32 84 

460 27 

26 00 

294 43 

130 70 

18106 

410 41 

42 00 


2,452 00 


81 67 
71 60 






5 38 


Kalkaska 








868 49 


Kent 








80 27 


Keweenaw . 

Lake 


8 

8 


180 
96 
09 

882 

1 


45 00 


88 33 


5 

,„,,,. .... 


71 95 


Lapeer. 








39 26 


T..eAliLnaw 








8 
11 


6 
2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
1 
3 


418 34 


Lenawee 




186 81 


Livingston 








LiUce.. 

Mackinao 


1 
4 
8 
8 
3 
8 
7 
1 
4 
2 
2 
7 
1 
2 
4 
19 




6 

8 

1 

6 

11 

9 

4 

6 

10 

10 

12 

2 

18 

5 

16 

4 


76 

« 
226 


1,048 
1,258 
2,087 
52 
2,068 
2,661 
1,323 
3,041 

455 

824 
2,312 
2,003 

229 
3,080 
2,999 
2,125 
3,206 

861 


120 00 

66W 

263 66 

5X 

444 25 

13160 

156 92 

863 21 

27 00 

288 36 

129 60 

276 91 

77 97 

687 96 

297 88 

272 32 

363 48 

517 86 




100 W 


49 67 


Macomb 


106 96 
59 67 


Manistee 






Maniton 

Marqnette^ 

MfLRon 


.... ...... 

86 

19 

167 

309 


86 26 

43 20 

17 22 

700W 


117 84 
)89 56 


Mecosta 

Menominee 




289 06 


4 
6 
2 
3 
2 
3 

1 
2 

8 


169 01 
16 68 


Midland 


1 
82 ' 

89 . 
141 

53 
530 
348 
248 ' 
259 
611 




464 


Missaakee 

Monroe 


low , 

1 

1 

...... ...... 1 


126 73 




12107 


Montcalm 






Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 


SOW 
75 W 


84 68 
62 08 




460 80 


Oakland 

Oc^&na 


176 00 


83 02 




4 
3 
4 
8 


8 
2 
2 
5 


605 49 


Ogemaw 




866 88 


Ontonagon 


1] 

1 


268 
38 


2,147 
871 


418 97 
6164 




282 79 


Osceola............ 


160 00 




Oscoda .- 









STATISTICS OF TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 
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TABLE X.— Continued. 



Counties. 



Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqae Isle.. 
Roscommon^. 

Safflnaw 

8t. Clair. 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee. . 

Tnsoola- 

YanBnren 

Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



.5:1 



1 
4 

6 
2 

10 
5 

11 

11 
1 
9 
9 
9 

14 
5 
1 



u 



£ 



o 
fc. .a « 

as 



2 
3 
6 
9 
1 
4 
8 
6 
3 
2 
2 
9 
2 




^ a 
a 

©a 

a . 
os-c 



7 

11 
3 
1 

11 
9 
4 

13 
1 
2 

13 
9 
6 
4 

13 



c9 



aS* 



§a° 
a k b 



o 

as 



255 
274 



i 
321 
452 
192 



79 
114 
430 

69 
484 

aeo 



J. o. 

> • 

a 

o o 

o « -; 

a5«8 

5 is 




1,795 


$288 65 


3,167 


283 71 


277 


44 80 


75 


75 00 


4,042 


75 30 


8,857 


200 21 


5,276 


891 99 


1,174 


145 78 


208 


25 00 


817 


103 92 


2,624 


93 25 


3,455 


606 93 


1,838 


34 10 


6,010 


461 71 


1,743 


332 97 



Amount of Taxes 
▼oted for Township 
j Libraries. 


Amount of Fines, 
etc., received from 
County Treasurers 
for Township Li- 
braries. 


$110 00 


$143 10 


60 00 


296 20 


50 00 






3 79 


90 00 


242 28 




119 45 


1,826 W 


140 92 




274 92 


ia5 00 




75 00 


66 66 




152 24 


200 00 


1,181 67 




104 18 



323 66 



434 63 

164 86 



A 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XI. 

Statistics of District Libraries as RepoHed by School Inspectors for the Year ending 

September d, 1887. 



Counties. 



State. 



Alcona. 



o a 
2g 



761 



u 

il 

n 

Il o 

o « 

as- 



47,683 



o a 
§B . 

Hi 

® * d 



aoT 






Sb 




5^5 



I 






14,567 I £96,279 






11 



a o 
or 



i68,767 66 



8° 2 
11-^ 




$82,06079 



Alger. 



Allegan. 
Alpena.. 
Antrim.. 
Arenac.. 
Baraga.. 
Barry.... 
Bay 



isenzie........ 

Berrien 

Branch 

Oalhoan , 

Cass 

Charlevolz 

Cheboygan... 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta.. 

Eaton- 

Emmet 

Oenesee 

Oladwin 

Gogebic 

O'd Traverse. 



85 



1,420 



2 

4 

1 

10 



48 
167 
287 
268 



17 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
6 



171 
60 



8 

4 

961 



2,087 

2,278 

158 

41 

276 

1,514 

18,080 



1164 95 
827 22 
106 00 

68 77 
106 60 

68 82 
866 09 



$148 32 
379 70 



63 00 



160 00 
148 00 



15 
25 
46 
84 
1 



481 

1,065 

1,868 

1,406 

1 



9 
8 
6 
4 



2 

1 



120 

76 

1,272 

47 



1,895 

196 

10,261 

876 



80 



220 08 

88 64 

747 97 

158 09 



10B85 



114 38 

56 84 

860 20 

230 26 



67 17 



11 
2 
1 
1 
6 

26 



146 

14 

30 

16 

8 

805 

8 



6 



261 



1 
8 



10 
48 

471 



810 
404 

6,629 



161 



360 



19 57 



50 00 
54 15 

572 73 



200 00 



40 04 



267 25 
207 74 

272 27 



39 00 
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TABLE XI.— Continued. 




Luce 



Mackinao 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manltou 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missankee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorenoy 

• 

Moskeson 



66 

7 



3,382 
109 



an 

360 



3 


80 


7 


200 


3 


182 


7 


d25 


6 


20O 


5 


]40 


6 


206 



114 



1 
9 
1 
12 
2 
1 
1 

10 

o 

»* 

1 
4 

1 
3 

2 

o 

M 
1 

2 
6 



440 
38 



28 
285 



1,668 

86 

W 

397 

181 

24 

166 

32 



3 



58 



67 
1,689 

67 
8,068 



11 

826 
3 J 18 

190 

60 

6,110 

2,000 

1,846 

670 
1,034 

lOB 
2.179 

624 

30 

4,389 



146 26 


90 41 


78106 


1,200 48 


7 24 


80 62 




12 20 


1G2 80 


10S80 


819 41 


197 06 


600 


86 00 


309 12 
246 66 




1 16 


3?4 93 


' 36484 


683 28 


I 7 81 


193 80 


215 12 


SO 79 


1 


466 76 


26633 

1 


46 60 


38 77 


866 19 


117 96 



hii 
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TABLE XL,— Continued, 



1 

1 

1 

CouAtiee. 


No Districts of less than 
100 children reporting 
Libraries. 


No. of Volumes reported 
in such Libraries. 


No. of Districts of 100 or 
more children main« 
tainlng Libraries. 


No. of Volumes added to 
the last mentioned Li- 
braries during the year. 


Whole No. of Volumes 
in such Libraries. 


• 

Amount paid for sup- 
port of such Libraries. 


3 cJ 


New&Tiro 


8 

••• 

4 


665 

],2S3 
308 






fl0 12 

137 66 

27 00 




Ofiklfind n.-T ^- 


4 


103 


1,511 


13:^ 21 


Oceana. 




Offcmaw ,^-,,.- ---^ 










Ontonagon.. 


3 


309 


2 

1 




1,512 
450 




239 47 


Osceola....... .a. 


2 


13 75 
t 


60 CO 


Oscoda.. - - 


. • • « « ^^ •••( 




Otsego 


1 

23 
9 


67 

1,260 

417 


• 






15 03 

313 61 

75 24 




Ottawa. 


9 
1 


285 


3,060 
90 


197 11 


PresQue Isle. 




Roer-omnnon, ..^ - -T 




...... 


8Aginaw - . , , - T - - 


^2 
25 
47 
12 


1,741 
884 

2,217 
164 


13 

10 

5 

10 


673 
36 
36 
11 


13,350 
2,200 
1,303 

487 


],914 94 

184 30 

226 16 

43 25 


681 49 


St. Clair 


143 24 


St. Joseph. 


226 02 


Sanilac ,„.,-, 


96 63 


Schoolcraft r,-, t-t 




Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola.. 

Van Bnren. 


11 
15 
15 
10 
72 
1 


223 
467 
397 
204 
13,457 
7 


4 

9 

7 

7 

30 

1 


133 
185 
201 
482 
935 
5U 


838 
983 
511 
5,007 
72,346 
276 


94 27 

219 23 

152 00 

942 20 

30,994 60 

47 14 


118 14 

81 86 

370 28 


Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 


651 14 

6,941 16 

70 58 







BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 



Ixiii 



TABLE XU. 

Branches of Inatruction as reported by School Inspectors for the Year ending 

September 5, 18S7. 









Number of DiBtricts in which Instmctioi 


lisgii 

• 

1 

o 


renin 

1 

CU 

3,426 


S Natural 
Philosophy. 




Coanties. 


• 

•a 
1 

o 




a 

•a 

6,320 


4 

1 

•< 


1 


1 

E 
g 

h 

6,375 


1 

i 
1 

mm 
• 

D 
6,006 


1 
o 

u 

5i 


i 

< 


• 

e 
1 


State 


6,034 


6,686 


6,696 

21 

7 


6,644 


3,444 


1,829 
8 


363 


289 


Aloona . .. 


11 
9 


ao 

7 


» 

6 


21 

7 


19 

7 


18 
7 


7 
1 




11 
4 


1 


• • •••• 


Aleer 




Allegan 


m 


178 


109 


179 


177 


173 


162 


88 


40 


9 


97 


11 


6 


Alpena 


18 


19 


19 


18 


19 


16 


16 


6 


•> 


1 




* 


2 


Antrim 


53 


63 


, « 


63 


63 


69 


60 


37 


7 


3 


36 


4 


3 


Arenac 


19 


24 


24 


24 


23 


22 


22 


14 


2 




20 


2 


• * • ••• 


Barasa 


6 


8 


8 


8 


8 


6 


6 


2 


3 


1 


8 


2 


2 


Barry 


90 


138 


124 


138 


137 


139 


m 


82 


48 


4 


82 


6 


3 


Bay 


30 


41 


41 


41 


41 


39 


84 


16 


9 


1 2 


24 


6 


1 


Benzie 


36 


39 


39 


39 


39 


35 


84 


18 


3 


2 


23 


3 


1 


Berrien 


139 


148 


143 


148 


148 


146 


139 


65 


65 


13 


75 


18 


8 


Branch 


76 


123 


111 


121 


122 


123 


118 


63 


48 


6 


66 


15 


5 


Calhoun 


! 124 


160 


154 


160 


160 


156 


14S 


99 


86 


7 


88 


, 12 


9 


C^m 


; 79 

64 


116 
64 


112 
62 


116 
64 


116 
64 


115 
61 


106 
59 


74 
33 


45 

4 


5 

1 


78 
S3 


1 12 

4 


6 


Charlevoix 


2 


Cheboygan. 


45 


49 


49 


48 


48 


85 


31 


18 


5 


2 


19 


2 


2 


Chippewa ,. 


33 


36 


36 


36 


36 


32 


34 


14 


1 


2 


20 


j[ 


> ••••• 


Clare 


81 
96 
37 
19 


33 

124 

39 

29 

148 


33 

118 

38 

27 
136 


38 

124 

37 

29 

148 


82 

124 

35 

28 

145 


27 

119 

29 

Si 

146 


29 

118 

28 

22 

134 


8 
71 
19 

8 
60 


6 

^6 

2 

1 
36 


1 
4 

1 
6 


io 

70 

22 

4 

73 


11 
11 




Clinton 


5 


Crawford 




Delta 


1 


Eaton 


3 


Emmet 


47 


56 


58 


64 


" 


48 


48 


30 


10 


8 


84 




2 


Oeneeee 


94 


156 


160 


156 


164 


153 


150 


98 


62 


6 


86 


11 


4 


Gladwin 


80 


21 


20 


21 


21 


20 


17 


14 


3 


1 


14 







Oogebtc^ 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


2 


2 






3 






Grand TraTerse- 


1 
48 


57 


66 


66 


67 


64 


48 


26 


9 

ft 


8 


20 




1 


Gratiot 


84 ' 


116 


99 


118 


117 


115 


109 


65 


17 


1 4 


64 




4 


Hllffdftk 


106 


164 


154 


166 


166 


164 


156 


71 


79 


> 9 
1 


81 




•• 
1 
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TABLE XII.— Con«nu«d. 



Counties. 



Houghton 

Huron^ 

Ingham. 

lonia^ 

loflco^ 

Iron 

Isabella 

Isle Royal 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo , 

Kalkaska^ 

Kent 

Keweenaw , 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manltou 

Marquette 

Mason ^, 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

MidUnd 

Missaukee^ 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency . . 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 



Number of Districts in which Instruction is given In 



t 

t 

o 



a 



a 



I - 



17 
86 
83 
67 
15 
9 
87 



17! 
105 
124 
130 

£2 
8 

96 



17! 
102 ; 
112; 
108 

20, 

8 i 

96 ; 



«5 

B 



17 
106 
125 
133 

21 
9 

96 



17 
102 
126 
128 

22 
8 

98 



99 
107 

84 

167 

8 

31 
118 

40 
129 

79 
5 

24 

75 

47 
5 

33 

48 

83 

40 

46 

32 . 
114 

70 

16, 

72 , 

129 
09 
27 



I 



149 

188 

48 

212 

8 

48 
132 

53 

192 

119 

6 

28 
108 

52 
5 

85 

52 

95 

41 

53 

38 

181 ! 
126 \ 

20 I 

85 

95 

I 

205 '. 

I 

84 
33 



143 
132 

48 

196 

8 

41 
130 

49 ! 
180 
112 

6 

25 

105 

50 ! 

5 I 

I 

35 ! 

60 

98 ' 

40 

50 

38 
125 
116 

20 

82 



92 

195 

82 

32 



I 



149 
134 i 

48 

212 

8 

42 
131 ' 

53 
196 

I 

119 

6 

28 

110 I 
62 
5 I 

35 i 

I 
63 

94 

41 

63 

35 

183 , 
124 

20 

R8 

95 
205 ' 

84 

33 I 



6 

e 

o 

JS 

a is 

|8 



17 

94 
128 
127 

17 
8 

96 



4 



SS ^ . 



5 



15 

95 
118 
119 

19 
7 

94 



9 
61 
71 
61 
10 

1 
63 



i 

t 

8 
26 
88 
32 
5 
3 
14 



149 
184 

46 > 

210 I 

8 1 

40! 
131 ' 

52 
195 ' 

U9 

I 

6 ; 

27! 
109 

62 
5 

34 

52 

95 

41 

52 

34 
184 
125 i 

20 

88 

94 
202 

84 

88 



147 i 
131 

42 

208 

8 

38 
128 

45 
191 
118 , 
4 

19 , 
107 , 

51 
5 

32 

51 

90, 

36 

51 

24 
130 
121 

20 

85 

89 
198 

88 

29 



139 

126 

41 

193 

8 

38 

127 

43 

188 

103 

4 

20 

99 

51 

4 

32 

45 

87 

31 

60 

22 

125 

112 

18 

82 

84 

182 

79 

31 



721 

76| 

25; 

119 

5 

27 : 

84 , 
23 
104 
75 

2 

8 
61 
81 

4 
14 
24 
47 
11 
27 
11 
63 
61 
12 
41 
50 
116 
41 
17 



88 

60 

10 

72 

2 

8 

27 

6 

61 

57 



8 



6 
7 
6 
7 
4 
1 
1 



12 
6 
2 

18 



2 
10 

2 
14 

7 i 

I 



o 
o 

ja 
a* 



10 
44 
71 
62 
11 
6 
47 






2 
35 

7 



7 
1 
8 

i 

7 
4 

28 
86 

1 

13 
18 
83 
11 

3 



1 

10 
2 



51 
I 

1 

1 > 

2 

3 I 

1 

6 

8 



84 

76 

28 

188 

6 
26 
82 
19 
87 
68 

1 

62 
44 

2 
18 
40 
62 
28 
18 
15 



U 

IS 

2 



5 
6 
8 
10 
4 
1 
6 



44 ! 



I 




58 
12 
50 
46 
86 
42 
26 



6 
1 
4 
2 
2 

7 I 

8 I 



9 

20 < 
3 ' 

...... 



n 



6 
2 
6 
8 
3 



16 


11 


9 


6 


4 




22 


12 


8 


3 


16 


6 


8 


1 


15 


9 


9 


8 


3 


2 


11 


8 


8 


8 



3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
6 



4 

2 

10 

2 



BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 



IXT 



TABLE Xn.— Continued, 



Ooanties. 



Ontonagon 

Osceola. 

Oflcoda... ..... 

OtMgo 

Ottawa 

Presque lale... 
Roecommon.. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. JoMph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 

Tnsoola 

Van Baren.... 
Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 







Number of Dbtrlcts in which InstracUon is siven in 






• 

•a 

« 

o 


• 

1 


1 
1 

1 

• 

a 

I 


• 

X 
B 

•s 

< 

10 


• 

1 

1 ^ 

C 

10 


i 
o 


1 

OQ 

• 

D 

m 
t 


-* 
5^ 


i 

< 

4 


• 

1 

o 

8 


• 

« 


»; 

1^ 


• 


8 


10 


10 


9 


6 


2 


1 


(» 


86 


67 


86 


81 


77 


66 


42 


9 


8 


52 


6 


2 


21 


28 


28 


28 


27 


22 


23 


13 


3 


...... 


12 


1 


1 


88 


38 


37 


38 


38 


31 


31 


18 


4 


1 

1 


21 


2 


1 


08 


118 


114 


118 


117 


117 


113 


66 


26 


6 


83 


U 


4 


17 


20 


20 


20 


19 


18 


19 


8 


3 




6 


3 


2 


9 


13 


18 


18 


12 


10 


10 


4 


3 




6 




1 


119 


143 


187 


143 


138 


■ 181 


128 


67 


22 




76 


8 


6 


118 


142 


137 


146 


146 


137 


138 


89 


43 




07 


9 


4 


73 


108 


96 


106 


106 


1 104 


98 


66 


39 




47 


9 


6 


114 

1 


133 


132 


132 


132 


128 


126 


93 


58 




62 


10 


6 


11 > 


16 
115 


13 
110 


14 
116 


14 
116 


10 
115 


6 
113 


2 
76 






2 
68 


1 
18 




89 


86 


11 


6 


115 


129 


ISO 


138 


19£ 


124 


117 


66 


81 


13 


64 


20 


8 


123 


164 


139 


164 


ise 


161 


143 


71 


86 


12 


60 


10 


10 


79 


166 


144 


164 


164 


147 


185 


68 


63 


12 


67 


10 


10 


97 


148 


133 


147 


148 


147 


134 


83 


47 


10 


61 


13 


9 


67 


68 


63 


68 


67 


64 


61 


22 


11 


7 


44 


8 


7 



Ixvi 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XIII. 

Private and Select Schools and School Apparatus cm Reported for the Year ending 

September 5, 1887, 





Private and Select Schools. 




Apparatus. 


• 


CountieB. 


No. of 
Schools. 

315 


No. of Teachers 
Employed. 


1 

Estimated 

number of 

Pupils. 


1 

1 
No. of dls- 

1 trlcts report- 
ing dlc- 
1 tlonaries. 


; No. of dis- 
tricts report- 
ing maps. 

I 

1 


No. of dis- 
tricts report- 




Men. 


Women. 
491 


ing globes. 


State 


2S7 


82,607 

1 


j 8,519 


1 

2,228 

19 

4 
54 
11 
25 
14 

4 
19 
20 
17 
88 
22 
48 
80 
18 
19 
U 

9 
29 
15 
16 
12 

5 
60 
14 

1 
34 

31 

1 


1,773 






Alcona - 










' 12 
4 

111 
8 
27 
14 
4 
94 
20 
16 
88 
48 

182 
89 
27 
14 
7 
12 
68 
14 
12 
68 
18 

114 

14 

1 

28 
60 


8 


Alger - 








1 


5 


Alleiran - 


3 
6 
1 


8 
6 


4 
1 


I m 

1 1,000 
20 

1 -■,__. 


41 


Alpena 


6 


Antrim 

Arenac 


19 
18 


Baraga 






1 


4 


Barry 






1 

1 


23 


Bay 


13 


14 


14 


1,485 


17 


Benzie 


9 


Berrien 


8 
2 
5 


6 

4 
8 


17 

4 
11 


* 
290 

142 

762 




42 


Branch 


22 


Calhoun. 


80 


Cam 


27 


Charlevoix 










16 


Chehoygan 


2 
2 

1 
1 


1 


5 

1 

1 


260 

151 

12 

10 


12 


Chlpi>ewa 


3 


Clare 


8 


Clinton 


81 


Crawford. 


10 


Delta 


8 
6 
2 
6 


« 

14 
2 
9 


10 
8 
8 

13 


518 
407 
169 
506 


8 


Eaton 


id 


Emmet 


4 


Gtonesee 


S8 


Gladwin 


14 


Qogebic 










2 


Gki. Traverse 

Oratiot 


2 


1 


5 


170 


27 
84 















PRIVATE AND SELECT SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE XllL-ConHnued. 



\ 

1 


1 
PrlTSta and Select Schools. | 




Apparatos. 




Counties. 


1 

L 

No. Of 
Schools. 

1 


1 
No. of Teschers i 
Employed. 


Estimated 
namher of i 
Pupils. 1 


No. of dis- 
tricts report, 
inc die- 
tioDsrles. 


No. 

trlcts 

log 


1 

Of dls- ; No. of die- 
report- trlcts report- 
maps, log globes. 




Hen. 


■' 1 
Women.' 


Hillsdale 










109 
13 




83 ! 
14 


84 


Houghton , 


4 


1 


21 


1,307 


12 


Huron 


13 

1 


10 


4 


791 

1 


28 




60 


49 


IngliAm^ 


1 
3 1 


2 


3 


ISO 


62 




19 


25 


Ionia - 


4 ' 

1 


2 


4 


244 ; 

1 

1 


60 

14 

6 

88 




80 

1 
21 . 

7 
23 


17 


loeco .-..-- -- -.--- 


13 


1 1 
Iron—--.--- .- - - 


4 


Isabella 1 


4 


4 > 


1 


145 


17 


Isle Royal ' 




.••«•••• 1 










1 




Jackson ' 


6 


1 
4 


10 


720 


99 


L 

1 


62 , 

1 


48 


Kalamazoo 


« 


6 


12 


425 


95 


1 


28 


81 


Kalkaska- 


1 
14 


1 

a , 


1 
25 


80 
3,065 




1 


1 




Kent. 


136 


1 


84 


70 


Keweenaw...-.-.... -. .----. 











8 
28 
66 




7 
17 
33 


8 


i 


■ ■ 1 






16 


IfajWer ,r ^ rr 






............ 


82 


Leelanaw 


1 




1 




26 


15 




15 


8 


Lenawee.. 


9 


7 


9 


587 


188 


1 


75 


58 




1 


1 




25 


48 




12 


17 


Luce ...-- 










1 

4 

6] 




8 

9 

46 




Mackinac 


■ 


• ...-• ...... 


7 


Macomb 


20 


17 


11 


1,566 


34 




4 


3 


10 


800 


24 




29 


19 


Manitoo- --.... 










2 
13 




4 
26 


4 




6 


1 


17 


976 


21 


Mason....... » 










86 
87 




29 
43 


25 




4 


2 


4 


270 


51 


Menominee- 


2 





6. 


21(1 


22 




28 


24 






1 






15 
14 
61 


1 
1 


19 
19 
88 


g 


Missaukee T.,r ..Trr , 




12 


Monroe 


13 


10 


)0 


910 


25 


Montcalm. 


1 


t 


I 


14 


79 




66 


87 




1 








9 




10 


4 


Muskegon 


6 


4 
1 


4 


86 


42 


1 
1 

1 


30 


so 


Newaygo 


2 


« 


« 


76 


62 


1 


40 


u 


Oakland 


1 


1 

1 '" 


6 


lao 


m 




^ 


» 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XIII.— ConWnued. 



Conn tits. 



Oceana 

Ogemaw... 
OntonagOD. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 



Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqne Isle. 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

St Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee... 

Tuscola. 

Van Bnren... 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



PrlTate and Select Schools. 



Apparatot, 



No. of ' 
I Schools. , 



No. of Teachers 
Employed. 



Hen. Women. 



4 I 



2 
4 



16 

18 

4 

1 



12 
8 
8 



1 
6 



18 
26 

1 
1 



2 
3 



11 
60 



17 ' 
93 



6 
176 



Estimated 

number of 

Pupils. 



86 



100 



60 
240 



1,610 

1,120 

58 

26 



12 
246 



631 
10,886 



trtets iSit- ?^- ^' ^^ I No. of dis- 
Uonsries. ^°8^T»- Ingf lobes. 



58 
14 

7 
40 

3 
28 
85 

6 

2 
76 
71 
66 
46 

5 
47 
60 
71 
89 
83 
80 



34 
18 

7 
35 

8 
19 
66 
15 

6 
09 
62 
26 
46 

4 
24 
39 
29 
54 
83 
28 



38 
11 

6 
23 

6 
15 
40 
12 

4 
U 



24 
34 

4 
17 



37 
40 

28 



EXAMINATION AMD CERTIFICATION OF TEACHKBS. 



Examinatiott and Ctrtifiealvm of Traehen at Rfportrd bg Secrrlarita of BoanU of 
Sdiool Examinera for Iht Year ending Srplrmbrr 5, 18S7. 



iJlJfl 



It 5hi=i is ^s i5 U 3- j. 



SUM sn 1?,40 1.IC16T 



. ' 10 fM I SI 4 

. 8 1 w ' e s 






Cluu-laTirix... 

tibcboritui... 

Cbtppawa 

Ctare...^.... 

CliDton. 

CiBWfOrd 

Delta 



QUHlirlD .. 
O'dTnrarM. . 

Ontlot 

HIU*UI«... 



ii» B.TT4 u<r !.«: %t9 &.au n ite B.we ^ .i,iw a , 



Ut , W 18£ 



t I 13 

1 j e 



tl 3 

a I 



.j....|... 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XIV,— Continued. 



m 


K 

4 

Ss" 

4 
B 
8 

7 

4 


Whole NO. or Appu- 
cants for Regular Cer- 
tificates. 


Whole NO. or Appn- 
canUfor Secretary's 
Special Certificates. 


Number of 
Applicants Recel?lng • 
Certificates. 

1 


Ml Witnout 
1 in Teach- 


cants naT- 
red some 
traction. 


No. of Applicants nar- 
ing attended Institute 
during the year. 


No. of Teachers hold- 
ing State Certificates. 


No. or Teacners noia- 
ing Normal School 
Certificates. 




Teacbing 
It Occupa- 


n 


» 2 


Counties. 

1 


C 

3 
2 

4 
7 
1 


• 

•a 

R 
1 

20 
13 


• 


I 

00 


8 8 U-5 3 
II 1?^ 




"1 

SB*- 


ft 

si 


Houghton — 

Huron 

Ingham- 

Ionia - --. 


112 
211 
407 
820 
44 


26 
40 
6 
26 
10 


93 

97 

277 

237 

39 

• 


28 
27 
6 
25 
10 


24 

25 

101 

61 

18 


8 
25 
41 
69 

7 


80 

75 

207 

123 

21 


5 
2 

2 


29 
3 
6 

1 
4 


181 
126 
800 
247 
54 


120 
75 
35 

48 


— 


Iosco . 




Iron . — _--- 




Isabella .... 
































Isle RoTal . . 


















1 














Jackson 

KAlflLmaZOO, , . 


9 

7 

4 

10 


706 

491 

85 

891 


80 
62 

Jd 

86 


4 
1 
1 
9 


14 
16 
11 
20 


821 

268 

43 

2B1 


20 
18 
10 
27 


118 176 
87 80 


482 

148 
60 


2 

1 


15 
1 


874 
283 

72 
400 


480 


— 


— 




6 
43 


4 
80 








Kent. 


160 


2 


6 


250 


— 




Kewf^naw . . . 








lAke.. 






























Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee — ... 


4 

4 

10 


866 

80 

495 


106 
11 
28 


2 
2 


17 

8 

20 


140 
64 

m 


78 
11 
25 


40 
18 


20 

7 


60 
30 


3 


6 
2 
7 


217 

71 

433 

...... 


180 
12 




mmm ^ 


Liyingston... 












( 


MiM*-iffniM^. 


4 
6 

4 


49 
210 
189 


22 

• 40 

14 


1 

1 


8 


84 

187 

64 


22 
86 
18 


20 


82 
25 


15 
100 






28 
200 


28 
54 


-••.. 




Macomb. 

Manistee 


1 


4 
1 


« w » 


Maniton. . . - , 












Marquette.... 
Mason. ..n.. 


8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
4 
8 
8 
4 
4 
7 
11 
6 


80 
110 
125 
126 
106 

87 
282 
844 

80 
173 
168 
667 
178 


26 
88 
87 

20 

17 
80 
61 
6 
28 
42 
60 
20 


2 

1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 

2 
8 
2 

8 

1 


6 
3 
4 

16 
1 
2 

10 
6 

4 

8 

19 

6 


68 

70 

102 

76 

46 

44 

170 

291 

26 

118 

108 

821 

125 


21 
83 
85 
18 
49 
16 
80 
51 
6 
21 
24 
44 
16 


16 
22 
80 
18 
16 

6 
41 
72 

4 

27 
46 


11 
14 
14 

■ 

84 
20 
17 
62 
81 
2 
12 
81 


66 
87 
95 
63 
60 
28 
126 
U6 
20 
76 
88 


4 


10 


118 

71 

142 

86 

66 

47 

182 

831 

18 

140 

104 


80 


.... 





Mecosta. 

Menominee 




2 


10 

« 

20 

82 


1 

1 

• •• • 





Midland 




6 


1 


Monroe....... 


2 


10 




Montcalm 








Montmorency. . 


15 
91 
90 


....L... 


Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland. 


2 
1 


2 
5 




1 

t 

i 
1.... 


Oceana.. 


26 


80 


60 




148 


65 


1 


1 


Ogemaw 










1" " 










' 






\ " 





EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICATION OF TEACHEHa 
TABLE X\V.— Continued. 





i 

S 

6 
i 


1 

ill 

ITI 


■'i| 
li 

B 


Number of 

ApplLcinu RkcItIdb 

Cenincila. 


H 

4- 

il 
1^* 


i! 


i 


11 


2 IV 


ft 


Si's. 

Ill 


CODIlU««. 

Ontonagon... 


i 


! 


lii 


I 

T4 


22 
121 


li 

1 


i---'- 


18 


132 IS M 










Otaeao 

Ottawa 

Preaqne Isle . 


1 
S 


73 
IT 

sn 
no 


12 

12 


r 

1 

9 

1 


11 

12 


W 

14 

ITS 
148 


, 1 10 

IT . 88 
16 10 


3a 

8 

» 

38 


25 

B 

141 

284 


1 


;; ;i:. 


S 


■--- 




21 
11 


21 
22 


1 
* 


1 2ffi 

"'r 




8LCl*lr. 

81. Joseph.... 


;lo 

2U1 


.... , 




1 . 


3 


3 
8 


2B1 

!ai 

2S0 


T 
81 

le 


B 

TO 
21 
SO 


110 


13 












e| an 

8 IM 

a 1 43t 

1 


2B 

IS 


I 


4 2B2 


« 


1 




68 102 


4 : 6 W3 


1 


W«8hton»w 


, 


Wwoe u m 

Weilord B IM 


fi 


8 


2 


2flB 


s 


1 


44 TS 


,; .| «| „!.... 1 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 



TABLE XV. 

Miscellaneoua Statistics as reported by Secretaries of County Boards of School Ex- 
aminers for the year ending September 6, 1887. 



CoQDtiM. 


No. of Meetings of Go. 
Teachers* Association. 


No. of Meetings of Tp. 
Teachers* Association. 


No. of Visits to Schools 
by Secretaries. 


No. of VlslU by other 
Members of Board. 


•o a 

la- 

864 

6 

18 

19 

10 

1 

6 

8 

15 

9 

14 


Hi 
II" 

055 


Amount received by Sec- 
retaries for Services as 
Secretaries. 


Amount received as 
Special Examination 
Vees. 


Amount allowed by Bo> 
pervlsors for Station- 
ery, etc. 


Amount of Institute 
Fees. 


State 


100 


27 


865 


278 


$11,509 00 


|n;868 04 


8607 26 


81^7 01 


7,628 25 






AloonA 






2 

10 
1 
2 
6 


...... 

...... 

8 


160 00 
216 00 
188 00 
207 00 
100 00 
58 00 
188 00 
180 00 
100 00 
168 00 


$42 00 

370 00 
46 00 

128 00 
60 00 
20 00 

204 00 
96 50 
84 00 

225 00 






124 00 


Allegan 

Alpena 

Antirlm^ 


2 

1 


5 


128 00 
8 W 
400 
750 


tiooo 

764 


812 60 
57 60 
64 50 


Arenao 

DikniirfL 


2 




480 


20 50 
600 


Barry 

Bay 


2 

4 
1 






U W 
10 00 
18 00 


800 00 
2180 


207 25 




2 
8 
2 


10 
9 

4 


69 00 


Riinzifi 


48 50 


Bunrlcin 


16 00 


285 60 


• 
Brajioh 










Calhoun 

Oaaa 


4 


•"*■"• 


4 

6 

3 

10 


25 

5 
6 


18 
16 
16 


........ .... 

216 00 
180 00 
184 00 
280 00 


332 00 

234 00 

132 00 

96 00 


12 00 

76 

900 

12 00 


40 00 
84 21 


849 50 
179 60 


OlkArlaToix- 


****** 




78 60 


Cheboygan... 

r!Hi nTMUNri^ 




26 50 




.....•._.... 


Clare 






















Clinton jl . 


. • «aa« 




















1 
Crawford I . . . . .. 




6 


4 


15 


180 00 


78 00 


750 


664 


8100 


Delta 






Baton... 

Sn&met . . . , . 


3 




1 


1 


8 


400 


290 00 


800 


45 00 


282 50 


OauAAAA 


8 






10 


I 
8 


024 00 
96 00 


320 00 
40 00 


900 
200 


50 00 
250 


185 00 


Gladwin 






18 00 


0*d Traverse 












Gratiot 


2 

2 
2 


9 
4 


12 

15 

5 


4 


16 

4 
26 


64 00 
242 00 
800 00 


244 00 

860 00 

40 00 






186 00 


Hillfldale 

Houghton 


20 00 

• 


16 80 
18 00 


214 60 
85 60 







MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 
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TABLE XV.— Continued. 



Counties. 


5"§ 

6 

8 

4 


No. of MeeUngs of Tp 
Teachers* Association. | 


> No. of Visits to Schools' 
1 by Secretaries. 


No. of Vlflita by other 
Members of Board. 


No. of days Devoted to 
Meetings of Go. Board. 


Total amount of per 
diem Compensation re- 
ceived by Examiners. 


Amoant received by Sec- 
retaries for Services as 
Secretaries. 


Amount received as 
Special Examination 
Fees. 


Amoant allowed by Su- 
pervisors for Station- 
ery, ^tc 


Amoant of InsUtate 
Fees. 


Huron -- 




15 
2 
2 
2 


•180 00 
192 00 
192 OU 
140 00 


$310 00 

270 00 

290 00 

62 00 


1 

$20 00 

600 

10 CO 

500 


1 


$128 50 


Infirham^.. .. 
Ionia 




25 

1 

4 


2 


$50 00 


268 00 


Iosco .. 


10 00 


23 60 


Isabella 








Isle RoyaL. . . 
















.... ........ 






Jackson 




1 


2^ 

14 
5 
8 


16 
5 


19 
20 
12 
80 


228 00 
192 00 
144 00 
790 00 


820 00 
278 00 
104 00 
466 00 


16 00 


22 50 


• 

814 60 


KalamAffO'^ 


4 
4 

4 


223 00 


Kalkaska.... 
Kent 


800 
28 00 


160 
78 00 


42 60 
194 00 


Keweenaw. . . 




Lake 












1 








Lapeer.. 

Leelanaw — 
Lenawee 


8 
2 




5 
6 


8 

4 


22 

13 
18 


193 00 
lUOO 
216 00 


272 00 
106 00 
886 00 


20 00 
10 00 
18 00 


80 00 
29 00 


206 00 

48 60 
278 60 


LiTloKston... 














Mackinac.... 






2 
8 
8 




16 


192 00 
180 00 


56 00 
284 00 
104 00 


10 00 
12 00 






Macomb 


1 




45 00 




ManistAA 




12 




Maniton T - 


« 








MarQnett<e,.T- 










84 

2 

51 
11 


186 00 
218 00 
168 00 
204 00 
135 00 
120 00 
216 00 
192 00 
14100 
200 00 
800 00 
228 00 
192 00 


76 00 
110 00 
190 00 

68 00 
112 00 

86 00 
280 00 
270 00 

50 00 
172 00 
206 00 
420 00 
178 00 


20 00 
88 00 
19 00 
460 
250 
11 50 


24 10 


68 00 


Mason 


1 
2 

8 








64 00 


MeoosU 

MenorciinMe- 




14 


8 


22 92 


106 60 
100 60 


Midland 


...... ^ 

1 






56 50 


Mfflsankim 






2 

7 




925 

26 00 


41 00 


Monroe ...... 








18 
1 

U 
SO 

1 M 

1 




Mont<^alxii 






88 00 
600 


206 00 


Montmofsncy . . 






U 
11 

n 

10 


1 6 

16 

8 




27 00 


Muskegon — 
Sowaygo 






60 00 
75 00 


124 60 


1 

1 
' 


28 00 


79 00 


Oakland .... 


8 
5 




4 


229 00 


Oceana 


10 00 




98 60 


Ogemaw 




1 




Ontonsffon ... 






8 


I 

1 


17 


160 00 


28 00 


200 


700 


16 00 
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TABLE XV. —Continued, 



Counties. 


No. of Meetings of Go. 
Teachers' Association. 


No. of Meetings of Tp, 
Teachers' Association. 


No. of Visits to Schools 
^ by Secretaries. 


No. of YlsiU by other 
Members of Board. 


No. of days Devoted to 
Meetings of Go. Board. 


Total amount of per 
diem Gompensatlon re- 
ceived by Examiners. 


Amount received by Sec- 
retaries for Services as 
Secretaries. 


Amount received as 
Special Examination 
Fees. 


Amount allowed by Su- 
pervisors for SUtloD- 
ery, etc. 


Amount of Institute 
Fees. 


Osceola 








8 


$168 00 


$178 00 


$8 00 


) 


too 60 


Oscoda 










Otsego 

Ottawa 


13 


•••••• 


10 
5 
6 
2 
2 


12 


17 
5 


1 

18 
6 
6 
78 
11 
20 


180 00 

216 00 
80 OO 
40 00 

242 00 
12 00 

240 OU 


76 OO 
23i 00 
20 00 
28 00 
2r}3&4 
304 00 
250 OO 




$7 00 


60 00 


10 00 

15 00 

600 

24 00 

400 

100 


194 60 


PresQue Isle.. 


600 


22 00 


R <Mo-oni mon 






10 00 


Saginaw 






30 00 


280 00 


St Clair 

St. Joseph.... 
Sanilac....... 


2 

2 


4 


162 00 
225 00 






Schoolcraft . 








20 


10 
15 
22 

8 


120 00 
180 00 
236 00 
216 00 


32 00 
244 00 
274 00 
326 00 


t 


5 50 


Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola 

Van Buren... 
Washtenaw. . 


2| 

2 

1 




4 

8 

15 


600 
10 00 
22 00 


25 00 
17 00 
72 05 


188 50 
180 00 
208 00 


Wayne 






11 
2 


74 
...... 


18 


12 00 
216 00 




400 
600 


" i 

13U31 
28 80 


418 60 


Wexford 






130 00 

1 


67 60 


1 ' 
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TABLE XVI. 

SJiowina the Extent to which Physiology toaa Taught in the Public Schools of the State 

during the Tear ending Sept, 6, 1887. 



Counties. 

• 


No. of Dis- 

trlct« in the 

Ooanty. 


No.ofDlB. 
iriets Report- 
ing Physiolog; 
Taught. 


No.ofDis. 
trletfl Report- 
ing Phvsiology 

not Taaght. 


No.ofDii. 

tricts not 

Reporting. 


State 


7,084 


3,883 


1,438 


• 

1,768 




Alcona 

Alger 


22 

9 

184 

20 

66 

26 

8 

147 

60 

48 

149 

180 

166 

116 

67 

60 

46 

87 

180 

40 

29 

147 

61 

169 

22 

1 7 

68 

126 

168 

1 19 


11 

4 

123 

10 

80 

18 

8 
91 
80 
25 
88 
65 
86 
71 
87 
25 
20 
10 
72 
22 



78 

29 

101 

14 

4 

88 
TO 
81 
14 


8 


8 
5 


AilPfiTfin^ , X xu 


84 

1 

19 
8 


27 


Alpena ....x.^. ^... 


9 


Antrim ......................... 


7 


A'unac.a 


5 


Baraga 


5 


Barry 


23 
6 
5 

80 

85 

48 

21 

15 

6 

2 

15 

88 

10 

9 

84 

14 

28 

5 


88 


Bay 


14 


^- i ^ 

Benzie.... 


13 


Berrien , 


8i 


Branch 


80 


Calhoun.. - -r. ----.-r -- - 


87 


Otvm TT . , 


24 


CharleToix 


15 


Cheboysran 


19 


ChiDDewa 


24 




12 


Clinton 

Crawford 


25 

8 


DelU 


14 


Eaton .T .........r 


40 


Knunet ..,.r. , 


18 


Oeneeee 


85 


Oladwln 

Gogebic •. 

G*d TraverM 


8 
8 


8 
27 
48 

1 

1 


17 


Oratiot 


29 


HiUBdale 

Hooghton 


44 

4 
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TABLE XVL— Continued. 



Counties. 



Huron.. 
Ingham. 



Ionia . 
Iosco.. 
Iron... 



Isabella 

Isle Royal 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo ... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw . 

Lenawee i 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta.. 

Menominee .. . 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe. 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo. 

Oakland.. 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

OsoeoUk 



No.ofDiB- 
trlfeu In the 



No. ofDift. 
tiicu Report- 




168 
137 

49 
2L4 

12 

47 
188 

54 

199 

188 

7 

80 
112 

68 
6 

as 

56 

99 

42 

66 

88 

138 

134 

80 

91 

106 

216 

86 

40 

10 

86 



No.ofDis. 
trictfl Report- 
ing Phyilology 
not Taught. 



63 
80 
66 
14 

7 
58 

98 

82 

85 

181 

9 
28 
75 
26 
103 
66 

2 

8 
61 
46 

4 
18 
8> 
62 
28 
24 
21 
62 
74 
18 
60 
67 
108 
68 
SB 

5 
44 



20 

81 

6 

3 

22 

20 

20 

7 

41 

7 

26 
12 
66 
32 

2 

7 
18 

3 

2 
17 
11 
16 

6 
12 

6 
36 
29 

7 

22 
26 
61 
16 

6 

2 
26 



No.ofDis- 

iricU not 

Reporting. 



32 

35 

47 

8 

18 

40 
86 

I 
42 

3 
12 
36 
17 
40 
45 

3 
15 
35 

4 

1 
9 
21 
8 
20 
11 
51 
81 

19 
23 
67 
18 
7 
8 
17 
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TABLE XVL—Conftnueef. 



Oountiee. , 

1 

1 


1 

t 

No. of Di*. 

trlctt Id the 

County. 

80 , 

88 
119 

80 

14 

148 

154 

125 

^ 182 

16 
128 
140 
155 
168 
ISO 

70 


No.orDts. 
tricts Report- 
log Phytlology 
Taught. 


I 
1 

No.ofDl». 
tricts Report- ' 
Ing Physiology' 

not Taught. 


No. of Dis- 
tricts not 
Reporting. 


Oacoda 


15 
28 
91 
9 
6 
82 
77 
60 
84 
5 
58 
77 
80 
63 
61 
48 


7 

6 
12 
12 

1 

28 
88 
25 
23 

5 
11 
22 
38 
42 
56 

9 


8 


Otaeso 


6 


OtUwa 

Preeoae Isle .. ... . -...-. 


16 
9 


Roflcommon ..r. t^.. 


•• 
1 


Sa^nifrw ., ,T- - 


48 


St. Clair 


89 


St. Joeaph.. 


40 


Sanllao 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Toaoola 

VaD Baren 


25 

6 
54 
41 
87 


■WiMihtefiaw 


63 




83 


Wexford 


18 
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TABLE XVL—Continued. 



Huron.. 
iDgham. 



Ionia . 
Iosco.. 



Iron. 



Isabella 

Isle Royal.. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 
Kalkaska .. 



Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer.. 

Leelanaw ^ 

Lenawee t 

Livingston 

Lace 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 

Mason.. 

Mecoeta.. 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missankee 

Monroe. 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Moskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw , 

Ontonagon 

Ofloeola. 



Counties. 



No.ofDit- 

iribU in the 

County. 



107 
136 
144 

;S 

10 
99 




158 
187 

49 
214 

12 

47 
138 

64 

199 

188 

7 

ao 

112 

68 

8 

98 

66 

99 

42 

68 

88 

188 

184 

20 

91 

105 

216 

86 

40 

10 

88 



No. ofDii- 

trlcu Repori- 

iog Physiology 

Taaght. 



No. of Dla. 
trlctg Report- 
ing Physiology 
not Taught. 



98 

82 

85 

131 

9 
28 
76 
26 
103 
66 

2 

8 
6i 
46 

4 
18 
35 
02 
28 
24 
21 
52 
74 
18 
60 
6T 
106 
68 
28 

6 
44 



No. of Dis- 
tricts not 
Reporting. 



20 

20 

7 

41 

7 
26 
12 
66 
82 

2 

7 
13 

3 

2 
17 
11 
16 

6 
12 

6 
86 
20 

7 

22 
25 
61 
16 

6 

2 
26 



82 

85 

47 

3 



18 



40 
86 

7 
42 

3 
12 
86 
17 
40 
46 

3 
16 
86 

4 

1 
9 
21 
8 
20 
II 
51 
31 

19 
23 

18 
T 
8 

17 
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TABLE XVL— Conhnued. 



Counties. 


No. of DU- 

tiicto In the 

Connly. 


No. o( Dis- 
tricts Report- 
log Physiology 
Taught. 


No. of Dis- 
tricts Report- 
ing Physiology 

not Taught. 


No.of Dis. 
tricts not 
Reporting. 


Oscoda 


30 

88 

119 

80 

14 

148 

154 

125 

\ 182 

16 

128 

140 

155 

168 

150 

70 


15 
26 
91 
9 
6 
82 
77 
60 
84 
5 
58 
77 
80 
63 
61 
48 


7 

6 
12 
12 

1 

28 
88 
25 
23 

6 
11 
22 
38 
42 
56 

9 


8 


Otsego 


6 


Ottawa 


16 


Presquelsle 

Roscommon 


9 
7 


Safflnaw 


43 


St. Clair 


39 


St. Joseph - 


40 


ij^anf lac 


25 


Schoolcraft 


6 


8hlAwafKiee 


54 


Tuscola 


41 


Van Baren. 


87 


WiMihtenaw .. ........ 


63 


Wayne *.. 


33 


Wexford 


18 
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TABLE XVIII. 

Financial Statiaiics of Two Hundred and Forty Graded Schools as reported by 
Superintendents and Principals for the School Year 2886-7. 
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11 2^$12 29 

1 46 18 58 

587 20 80 

3 73 14 10 

4 68 14 22 

1 29 12 87 
6 39, 16 71 
3 32; 18 71 

2 60 18 60 



775 29 8 83 
864 00 9 44 



2,400 93 



2,144 28 

5,618 30 

450 00 



10 74 
893 
785 

10 58 
6 67 



2 68 
165 

3 63 
636 
362 
862 

98 

322 

10 iO 

4 36 
1 481 



12 18 
796 

8 81 

17 61 

18 30 
14 78 
18 48 

9 77 
14 56 
22 81 
11 02 

9 40 



1 18 
1 10 
8 05 
1 70 



9 51 
10 54 
18 79 

668 



160 9 04 
3 65, 14 08 

83I 7 50 
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TABLE XVllL^Continued. 



DiBtricto. 



^ o 

la 



1^ 



--I 



Byron ' $700 00. 

Cadillac 1,200 00 

Calumet ' 2.180 00 

CaanoQBbarg 460 00 

Capac j 600 00' 

Carleton ' 485 OOl 

Caro I 1.000 00 

Canon City , «60 00 

Caraonville " «70 00 

CaaeviUe ' «60 00 

CaasCity ! WO 00 

Cassopolis 800 00 

Oedar Springs , 600 00 

Central Mine , 1.000 00 

Charlotte , l.OO 00 

Cheboygan I 1,000 00 

Chelsea ' 776 00 

Chesanlng 700 00 

ClarkBton 700 00 

Clinton 800 00 

Coldwater 1,000 00 

Colum biaville 600 00 

Concord 800 00 

ConsUntlne ' 1,26000 

Cooper^vllle | 611 00 

Coranna ' 1.000 OOj 

Oroawell 600 OO' 

DansvlUe 700 00 

Detroit 4,000 00 

DeWltt 600 00 

Dexter '. 860 00 

Dooglaa 760 00 

Dowaglac j 1. 100 00 

Dryden | 700 00 

Dundee | 88000 

EastHodeon i 900 00 



17,172 00 
226 00 
600 00 
210 00 
2.600 00 
016 00. 



600 00 
1.000 00 
2,240 Ou 
1,840 00 

810 00 
7,684 60 
2.250 00 
2,011 00 
1,166 00 

680 00 
1J840 0U 
0,920 4 > 

800 00 

960 00 
2,450 00 
1,000 76 
2,740 00 

600 00, 

810 00, 

I 

288,724 00 

862 60 
1,124 00 

540 00 
3,062 60 

600 Oo' 
1,360 0(» 

816 00, 



OQ 

Si 






$560 00; 

6,800 00 1350 00 




850 00 



200 00 



800 00 



4,850 00 



$1.280 00 

6,860 00 

20,172 00 

676 00 
1,000 a' 

665 00 
3,800 00 
1,666 00 

270 00 
1.250 a* 
1,600 00 
3,040 00 
2,640 00 
1,810 00 
0.084 60 
3,250 00 
2,786 00 
2,166 00 
1.280 00 
2,040 00 
10,900 40 

800 00 

1,760 Ool 

I 
3.700 OOJ 

1.620 75; 

3.740 Ooj 

1.000 00! 

1.540 00 

234,011 00- 

I 

862 60 

I 

1,974 001 
1.290 00 
5,062 60 
1.800 00 
2,200 00 
1,746 oo! 



10,086 51 



03> 



00 



|5 



5 

X a 



i 



3i 

5^ 



t2 30'il8 06 
9 861 22 83 
6 74i 20 24 



1 51 8 22 
1 70' 8 06 
4 04 14 99 

1 08 807 
58: 3 18 

2 26! 9 60 
2 99' 10 66 

U 60! 2$ 85 
1 50 14 47 



435 
3 18 
379 
327 
224 
2 12 
380 
700 



16 10 
16 21 
14 62 
12 66 
1100 
12 36 
1191 
19 74 



2 21] 8 98 



420 
430 
1 40 



10 10 
18 80 
9 40 
3 26 16 44 
3 02; 12 19 
3 88 16 50 



5 93 



20 35 



187 9 19 
2 16j 12 24 



6 60 
1 71 
1 39 
130 



19 47 

13 06 

788 

10 44 
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TABLE XVin. ^Continued, 



DiBtricts. 



East Lake 

East Saginaw 

EastTawas 

Eaton Rapids 

Ecorse 

Edtnore 

Elm Hall 

Elsie 

ErieTp. Dist. 2 

Escanaba 

EssexvlUe 

Evart 

Fannington 

Fenton 

Ferry sbarg 

Fillmore 

Flint 

Forestville 

Fowlerville 

Oayiord 

Girard 

GobleylUe 

Gtoodrich 

Graafschap 

Grand Haven 

Grand Rapids City. 

Grass Lake 

Greenville 

Grindstone City 

Hancock 

Hart 

Hastings 

Hersey 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Holly 



g 0*3 
S ^ a 



MOO 00 
2,600 00 
050 00 
' 80000 
435 OU 
700 00 
480 00 
617 50 



1,20'JOO 
650 00 

Vooooo 

525 00 
900 00 

eaou) 



1,600 00 
210 00 
700 00 
600 00 
407 00 
600 00 
800 00 



^ 

OH 

< 



OQ 



1,200 00 
2,260 00 
1,035 00 
1,600 00 

700 00 
1,600 00 

700 00 
1,000 00 

700 00 
1,800 00 
1,000 00 
1,000 00 



$050 00 

40,429 50 

1,670 00 

2,842 00 

247 50 
900 00 

> 282 00 

702 00 

720 00 

4,450 00 

1,160 00 

1,437 65 

300 00 

8,922 50 

416 00 

490 00 

16,408 60 

196 00 

1,480 00 

700 00 

248 00 

486 00 

272 00 

690 00 

7,676 00 

1 

91,724 63 

1,120 00 

5,816 00 

aoooo 

6,86125 
900 00 
4,170 00 
600 00 
4,806 60 
8,872 76 
2,0S0 00 



II 







$1,560 00 



8,000 00 



860 00 



8S3 00 

160 00 



0*3 

^ a 

1^ 



o 



la 



$1,660 00 $260 81 
44,470 50 18,250 37 



2,520 00 
8,643 00 

682 50 
1,600 00 

762 00 

1.210 50 
720 00 

6.650 00 

1,800 00 

2,437 65 

8i5 00 

4,822 60 

1,046 00 

490 00 

16,006 50 

408 00 

2,180 00 

1,800 00 

650 00 

005 00 

572 00 

600 00 

8,776 00 

06,974 60 

2,153 00 

7,316 00 

1,000 00 

7.211 25 
1,600 00 
6,170 00 
1,800 00 
6,43160 
6,022 73 
3,020 00 



740 62 
1,296 64 
190 18 
300 00 
110 60 
656 10 
130 00 



200 II 

602 42 

143 81 

1,655 75 

73 00 

167 78 

6,510 80 

> 126 00 

018 OS 

419 88 
200 65 

46 00 
160 07 
100 00 

f,00166 

31,353 63 

600 00 

2,263 00 
100 00 

1,883 27 
446 48 

1,044 11 

420 00 
8,64154 
1,662 05 
1,277 26 



s 



o 



11,810 

6^738 

8,280 

4,088 

872 

1,000 

881 

1,876 

850 



84 
87 
62 
64 
68 
00 
60 
60 
00 



I 

Si 



i 



2,000 
3,040 

068 
6,478 
1,121 

657 
22,410 

533 
3,008 
1,712 

040 
1,040 

783 

700 
I3,6n 
128,328 
2,656 
0,670 
1,100 
8,604 
2,046 
6,214 
1,720 
0,073 
6,685 
4,207 



11 
07 
81 
25 
00 
78 
30 
00 
02 
38 
65 
00 
07 
00 
66 
13 
00 
00 
00 
52 
48 
11 
00 
04 
70 
26 



$10 84 

12 62 

702 

11 67 
8 67 
7 61 

7 47 
6 77 
458 

15 06 

8 41 
632 
006 

12 56 
80 

4 45 
11 03 






$1 88 
546 
233 
4 15 
1 00 
160 
1 18 
364 
83 



ion 



722 



7 15 
600 
855 

15 06 
14 87 
1141 

582 

16 27 
7 00' 
000 

10 83 

10 74 

6 78 

625 



90 
181 
158 
420 

06 
1 63 
380 



I 
I 

$12 72 

18 08 

10 25 

16 82 

4 67 

080 

865 

10 41 

6 41 



4 75 



383 



2 01 
100 

4n 

487 
833 

3 53 
68 

8 12 
2 14 
2 00 
104 
602 
2 11 
268 



81 

668 

10 64 

16 85 

85 

508 

15 82 



15 52 



10 56 



16 
700 
18 82 
10 03 
17 70 
14 04 
640 

10 80 
083 

11 00 
•11 87 

16 66 
880 
808 
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TABLE XVUL^Continued. 



Diitrlcts. 



Hoaghton 

Howard City 

Howell 

Hnbbardston 

HadsoD — .. 

Hudson No. ft 

Humboldt No. 1.... 

ImlayClty 

Ionia 

Iron Monntaln 

Isbpemlnff 

labpeming No. 1 

Ithaca 

Jackson No. 1. 

Jackson No. 17 

Jamestown 

Jamestown Center. 

Jasper 

JonesTille 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska^ 

Lalngsbnrg 

Lake Linden 

Lake View 

Lamont , 

L'Anse 

Lap«^r 

Lawrence 

Leslie 

Leziogton. 

Lisbon 

Lttchneld 

Lowell 

Lndington 

Lyons 

Mancelona 



Is 

ill 

B5-3 



I 
OS 



11,000 00 

7SO0« 

UOOOO 

476 00 

1,000 00 

800 00 

460 00 

860 00 

1,600 00 

1,200 00 

8,000 00 

600 00 

1,100 00 

1,800 00 

1,600 OU 

880 00 

380 00 

886 00 

. 850 00| 

2,000 00| 

760 00 

650 00 

1,400 00 

700 00; 

460 OO! 

I 

900 00; 
1,060 00 

600 a* 

050 ou! 
800 00 
640 00, 
600 00 
800 00> 
1,800 OOi 
660 Oo' 
800 001 



19.508 50 

950 00 

8,144 00 

640 00 

2,180 00 

1,080 00 



1,076 00 
9,722 00 
6,586 00 
9,020 5( 
400 00 
2,406 00 
10,845 2S 
7,680 00 



210 00 

285 00 

1,890 00 

88,050 40 

946 00 

900 00 

0,840 00 

1,300 00 

I 

234 001 

I 

1.6SO0O' 

4,800 00' 

I 

906 00; 

1,800 oo! 

1,100 00 

I 

270 00< 

I 

1.487 lo! 

2,6«00, 

10.783 50 

918 00 

1,895 00' 



i 

OQ 

8 

1^ 



1 



a 



$106 00 



I 

'|li,092 5( 
1,700 00 
4,2U00 
1,016 00 
8,)«5 00 
1.980 00 

, ; 450 00 

■ 2,826 00 

11,288 00 

i 6,785 00 

I 

487 60 11,608 » 

900 00 

8,505 00 

700 oo! 82,345 22 

! 9,180 00 

860 00 

, 660 00 

I 560 00 

2,740 00 

25,050 40 

1,705 OOj 

1,560 oo! 

8,440 oo! 

2,000 00 

684 00 

8,650 00 

6,850 00 

1.506 00 

2,»0 00 

1,900 00 

810 00 

1,487 16 

3,880 00 

12,083 60 

1.668 00 

2,196 00 



s 

«• s 

o£ 
o o 




200 00 



$5,483 2] 

890 48 

1,437 98 

260 00 

1,081 91 

810 50 

838 18 

1,068 94 

4,685 37 

4,297 67 

2,817 62 

180 88 

6,678 44 

6.766 33 
3,400 98 

214 45 

418 58 

70 6C 

1,540 66 

6.767 73 
417 641 
800 00| 

3,806 33 



I 
I 

"8 

8 

I 



$16,676 
8,099 
5,661 
1,266 
4,816 
2,190 



150 00 

870 38 

2,684 00 

983 27 

954 91 

466 19 

163 28 

828 19 

8,886 76 

8,606 47 

830 6X 

550 96 



5 

•a . 

I- 



4,783 

15,907 

11.06S 

14,855 

1,080 

9,083 

29,100 

12,640 

674 

978 

620 

4,280 

81,818 

2,122 

1,760 

11,746 



7i 

48 

98 

00 

91 

60 

18 

94 

87 

67 

62 

Si 

44 

65 

9^ 

45 

63 

00 

66 

13 

64 

00 

83 



834 

3.420 
8,474 
8,439 
3,604 
8.866 
963 
1,815 
6,766 
16,680 
l,90r 
2,746 



00 
38 

00 
27 
91 
j9 



a . 
• « 



$17 92 

10 36 

880 

10 15 

12 80 

12 53 

673 

9 61 

14 27 

1164 

10 77 

11 69 
987 

14 59 

10 08 
780 
727 
688 

12 18 

11 83 
10 09 
10 33 

15 06 
8De 

10 20 

16 83 
10 25 
1186 



9 74 
23 10 40 
35 6 75 



$8 86 
842 
296 
250 
4 01 
133 
679 
659 
698 
737 



.3 



5^ 



$26 78 

12 78 
1178 
18 66 
16 81 

13 86 

18 68 
16 10 
80 85 

19 01 



8 66. 18 43 



834 
14 84 
4 41 
8 78 
488 
543 



14 08 
24 71 
19 00 
13 81 

11 48 

12 70 



88 776 
6 76 18 94 
3 19 16 02 
2 47i 12 66 
1 33' 11 66 



6 91 

. ... I 
223 
658 
4 60 

7n 



20 97 

12 48 
81 41 
14 85 
19 13 



76 
97 
68 
96 



8 49 
10 88 
U80 

679 



288 
1 94 
140 
850 
8 14 
8 14 
170 



12 18 
18 84 

8 16 
16 99 
18 47 
18 84 

840 



oil 
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TABLE XVIII. -Confin»i«d. 



DiBtrlcts. 




Manchester 

Manistee 

Man ton 

Marine City 

Marqaette 

Marlette 

MarysviUe 

Mason 

Mattawan 

Mayville 

Mears 

MemphlB 

Mendon 

Michigamme 

Midland No. 8 

Milan 

Milford 

Millington 

Monroe 

Morencl 

Morley 

Mt. Clemens 

Mt. Pleasant 

Napoleon 

Newaygo 

Newberry 

New Haven 

New Holland 

NewHadson. 

Nlles 

North Branch 

North Muskegon^. 

Northport 

NorthvlUo 

Norway 

Orion „ 



1800 00 


1,400 00 


600 00 


810 00 


1,700 00 


600 00 


860 00 


1,000 00 


264 tt' 


600 00 


276 a) 


Tooa 


700 00 


800 00 


1,000 00 


549 88 


900 00 


650 00 


1,200 00 


700 OO 


670 00 


1,200 00 


1,000 OU 


700 00 


900 00 


750 00 


540 00 


600 00 


405 00 


1,900 00 


600 00 


1,000 00 


420 00 


800 00 


800 00 


600 00 



H 



700 00 


800 00 


1,000 00 


549 88 


900 00 


650 00 


1,200 00 



$?,272 0() 

7,832 6( 
888 7f 

1,505 a< 

9,860 00 
700 0( 
270 ai 

8,116 a 
177 00 
550a 
2C6a 

660 a* 

1,^6 00 
1,200 00 
8,882 6(1 

702 0( 
1,870 00 

740 00 
8,600 OC 



1.470 40 


450 00 


3,25100 


8,100 00 


845 00 


1,480 00 


718 75 


482 00 


144 00 


120 00 


8,094 63 


660 00 


2,410 00 


270 00 



1.400 00, 



i 

OQ 



$480 00 



300 00 



2,776 00 
800 00 



I 



Total Amount paid 
for Instruction. 


Amount paid for 
Incidentals. 


3 it 

13,898 14,110 74 


5 

u 

$2 95 


Total Cost per Gap- 

iu. 


13,072 00 


1826 14 


$13 69^ 


9,162 60 


8,152 09 


12,314 69 


14 97 


6 15 20 12 


983 75 


800 00 


1,283 751 t6 23 


159 


68^ 


2,316 00 


916 26 


3,231 26 


1 7 72 


8 06 


10 78 


11,360 00 


6,864 5] 


17,214 51 


10 91 


564 


16 55 


1,800 00 


879 2] 


1,679 21 


788 


230 


\ 10 18 


680 00 


18129 


811 29 


984 


282 


12 66 


4,116 00 


8,023 38 


:,189 38 


11 73 


8 61 


12 34 


44100 


291 45 


782 45 


7 11 


4 70 


It 81 


],0S0 00 


160 00 


1,200 00 


700 


1 00 


800* 


483 00 


76 72 


667 72 


3 71 


58 


429 


1,260 00 


230 00 


1.490 00 


8 5? 


166 


10 la 


1,976 00 


2i00 0(> 


2,275 00 


11 55 


1 751 18 8Q 


2,000 00 


618 93 


2,618 98 


10 00 


309 


18 09* 


4,382 60 


1,911 00 


6,293 69 


10 19 


4 44 


14 63 


1,26133 


827 45 


1,678 78 


520 


3 82 


902 


2,270 00 


824 93 


8,094 93 


844 


3 07 


1151 


1,390 00 


250 00 


1,640 00 






8 00 


4,800 00 


980 80 


5,780 80 


7 68 


1 66 


9 24 


2,170 40 


1,019 00 


3,189 40 


6 14 


289 


9oa 


1,120 00 


109 57 


1,329 57 


9 91 


97 


10 88 


4.451 00 


1,786 73 


6,287 73 


8 78 


2 18 


10 91 


4,100 00 


1,893 73 


6,998 73 


9 71 


450 


14 21 


1,645 00 


200 00 


1.745 OU 


9 25 






2,380 a^ 


300 00 


2,680 00 


992 


125 


11 17 


1,468 75 


510 68 


1,979 43 


18 73 


477 


18 50 


972 a> 


892 02 


1.361 OS 


627 


253 


88Q 


644 0() 


189 96 


883 96 


7 76 


229 


10 05 


6?5 «• 


73 29 


598 29 


9 21 


1 29 


10 60 


9.39163 


1,842 76 


11,237 39 


13 60 


265 


16 15 


1,160 00 


145 00 


1,295 00 


8;« 


1 05 


98S 


3,410 00 


879 02 


4,289 02 


10 21 


268 


12 84 


690 00 


112 54 


802 54 








2,200 00 


650 00 


2,850 00 


7i6 


2 14 


940 


8,676 00 


2,220 45 


6,795 45 


11 57 


7 19 


18 76 


800 00 


276 00 


1,076 00 


869 


800 


11 6» 
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TABLE XVUL—CoNtinaed. 



Diatricta. 



Oflcoda 

Oaaeo 

Otisvilla 

OtBego 

Ovid 

OW0880 

Palo 

Parma 

Paw Paw 

Pent water 

Petersburg.... 

Petoekey 

Pewamo 

PhoBnU 

Piereon 

Plain well 

Pontiao 

Port Austin... 
Port Orescent. 

Port Hope 

Port Huron... 

Portland 

Reading 

Reed City 

Repabllc 

Rockford 

Rockland 

Royal Oak.... 
tsaginaw City. 
St. Charles.... 

St. Clair 

St. Johns 

8t. Joseph 

8t. Louis 

Saline 

Sand Beach... 



CO 

ZZ »• 

2 ® 

«» « 

ill 



I 

ll 



11,000 00< 
270 001 
4£0 0o| 

I 

950 00 
1,000 00| 
1,200 00 

eoooo 

780 001 

1,900 00 

860 00, 

450 00 

i,ifio oo' 

640 00 

050 OOl 

I 

405 001 
900 00 

1,500 00' 
800 00 
460 Oo| 
650 001 

1,000 00. 

1,000 00 
700 00 
900 00 

1,390 00' 
750 00 

1,200 00 

aooco' 

1,800 oo' 

I 

676 001 

000 00 

1,900 OU 

],00()OU 

1,(00 oo! 

900 00 
800 00' 



12,986 00 

180 00 

440 00 

l,7ffiOO 

2,900 00 

8,»42C0 

610 00 

1,088 00 

2,690 00 

1,750 00 

4noo 

8,178 76 
666 00 



270 00 
2,106 00 
9,161 00 

600 00 

aoooo 

825 00 

13.511 00 

3,264 45 

1,216 00 



2,100 00 
2,800 00 
1,000 00 



2 2 

II 

m 

11 



•600 00 

• 



100 00 



800 00 






«• a 

c • 

2 « 

8 c 



I 

1,900 oo! 

260 201 

I 

19,616 28 900 00 

830 00 

3,983 00 125 00 

4,86') 00, 390 00 

4,489 76; 

I 
8,360 00 

1,680 00 

1,950 00 



13,935 00 
450 00 

890 00 

I 

2,732 001 

3,200 00 

10,<42 OC' 

l.llO 00, 

1,868 00 

3,890 00 

2,600 00 

987 00 

4,828 76 

1,096 oo! 

650 00' 

676 oo' 

3,006 00 

10.951 00 

1.400 00 

760 001 

876 oo' 

15,111 00 

4.1^54 46 

1,916 00 

3,000 00 

4,190 00' 

1,780 00 

3,100 00, 

660 90 

22,216 28 

1,305 oo; 

4,310 00 
6,880 00 
6,489 76' 
4.350 Ooi 
2,580 00 
2,060 00 



•1,609 42 

p 

110 00^ 
296 92< 



1,255 45 

90a»ld0' 

146 00^ 

440 45 

1,818 00 
672 40, 
856 27' 

2,646 47> 
244 83| 
115 00! 

40 65 

I 

1,696 20 

4,489 71 ; 

289 00 



489 84 

2,108 00 

232 43 

3:?0 00 

659 08 

8,125 27 

8,206 19 

607 95 

144 61 

7.124 47 
1,633 93 

2.125 26 
2,028 19 
6,376 971 
1,20000; 

817 17 
65100 



s 



s 



a 

a 
*& . 



s 
II 



$5,604 42 

660 00 

1,185 92 



4,456 45 

80,628 30 

1,266 00 



|5||5 



I 
I. 

3 



$1124 

8 76 

11 68 

10 19 

10 70 

11 94 
10 99 






$4 48i|16 72 
92! 4 67 

2 34! 18 97 



2,808 45 9 48 
6,138 00 12 44 



8,272 40 

1,283 27 

6,874 2:} 

1340 d8 

766 00 

716 65 

4,704 90 

16,440 71 

1,689 00 



10 81 
68B 



484 
24 47 
143 
2 28i 



15 04 
86 41 
12 4S? 
11 71 
4 29 16 78 
2 66| 12 97 



1,864 84 
17,214 00 
4,486 88 
2,235 00 
8,669 08 
7,245 27 
8,968 19 
8,707 95 
694 71 



9 97! 

J107 

32 60 
6 16 
9 14 

10 28 
888 
603 
6 47 
946 

1122 

10 64 
8 67 

10 12 
8 28 

S»96 
470 



207 
686 
2 47 
6 75 
82 
6 16 
626 
1 72 



7 48 

16 88 
18 64 
38 26 
648 
14 80 
16 68 
10 10 



806 

182 

61 

177 



868 

10 78 

11 88 
19 41 



29,840 75; 11 64 

2,938 93! 7 59 

I 

6,435 26* 9 88; 

7.908 19! 10 61. 



169 10 16 

7 68 17 80 
10 27 18 66 

4 60j 37 46 
1 64; 6 84 

8 73 116 87 

9 60{ 17 09 
4 84* 14 67 
8 6]| U 12 



11,866 78j 9 32 



10 83 20 16 

5,650 oo; 9 77; 2 70, 12 47 

4 84' 16 66 



?i 



3,897 1 



2,60100 



12 22 



9 60! 2 551 19 06 
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TABLE XVlII.—C<yntinued. 



Districts. 



Sanir&tack 

Sanlt Ste. Marie. 

Schoolcraft 

Sheridan 

Sherwood 

SoathHaTen 

Sprinffport 

SprinflrwellB 

Stanton 

Stargi8.4 

Satton'sBay..... 

Tekonsha 

Three Rivers..... 
Traverse City.... 

Trenton 

Tuscola 

Union City 

Vassar 

VermontviUe 

Vernon 

Vicksburg 

Vriesland 

Wayland 

West Bay City .. 

White Clond 

WhitehaU 

Wyandotte 

Tpsilanti 

Zeeland 

Zilwankee 






MfiOOO 
1.000 00 
800 00 
653 25 
414 00 
855 00 
700 00 
800 00 
850 00 
1,000 00 
600 00 
700 00 

i;ax)oo 

MOO 00 

660 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

750 00 

600 00 

765 00 

480 00 

780 00 

1,600 00 

500 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

1,600 00 

580 00 

750 00 



•5 






|1,15U 00 

2,617 50 

1,674 00 

842 87 

445 00 

1,888 20 

650 00 

200 00 

3,160 00 

2,828 00 

aooou; 

640 OO' 

3,100 00 

5,776 00 

660 001 

240 00 

2,1158 87 

2,540 00 

965 00 

900 00* 

1,362 31 

800 00 

860 00 

13,946 00 

650 00 

2,500 00 

8,060 00 



750 00 
J.3IO0O 



OQ 



1600 00 



98 12 



1,000 00 



Is 



I 



5"2 



$1,800 00 
3,617 60 
2,474 00 
1,385 62 

860 00 
2,723 20 
1,360 00 

5U0 00 
4,010 00 
3,829 00 

800 00 
1,240 00 
4,300 00 
7,735 00 
1,100 00 

740 00 
4,057 09 
8,540 00 
1,735 00 
1,600 00 
2,127 31 

780 00' 
1,630 00 
16,445 00 
1,150 00 
3,600 00 
4,080 00 



1,330 00 
2,C60 00 
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TABLE XIX. 

Miscellaneous Statistics of Tivo Hundred and Forty Graded Schools, as Reported 
by Superintendents and Principals, for the School Year 1886^7, 



DiBtricts. 



Adams 

AadisoD 

AdriaD 

Albion 

AlIegaD 

Alma 

Alpena 

Ann Arbor 

Atlantic Mine 

AnguBta 

An Sable 

Bad Axe 

Bancroft 

Bath 

Battle Creek 

Bay City 

Beldlng. 

Belleville 

Berrien Springs... 

Biff Rapids 

Birmingbam , 

Bliesfleld 

Breckenridge 

Breedi»ville 

Bridgeport 

Brighton 

Brockway Center. 

BronsoD 

Bncbanan 



a 

> M 

O 



1 



101 

1,402 

791 

739 

646 

1,608 

2,077 

221 



284 
268 
220 
206 
2,049 
5,236 
267 

m 

200 
U304 

868 

196 
81 
81 
98 

264 



291 
639 



§ 

m 

o 
2 


1 

•< 
1 


s 

< 


|s 


149 


124 


85 


T9 


1,012 


944 


687 


660 


670 


537 


841 


311 


963 


965 


1,605 


1,584 


160 


124 







200 


167 


196 


188 


195 


155 


88 


92 


1,816 


1.271 


2,884 


2,666 


174 


162 


152 


184 


166 


154 


795 


762 


288 


258 


106 


116 



81 




82 


58 


174 


160 


210 


168 


287 


216 


890 


874 



• 

I 

1 

1 

O 

o' 


e 

* 

1 

• 

o 


No. of Special Teachers. 


a 

9 

au 

55 


Portion of Superintend- 
ent*! Time given to Su- 
pervififon. 


Number of Po 
StadylnK- 

1 

1 

A i i 

3 1 £ 


ipili 

« 

s 




2 


•••■ 


46 


1-10 




.... 


.... 




2 


.... 


28 










... 




28 


1 


84 


all 


!6 


• « ■ 


5 


24 




16 


.... 


39 


2-3 


.... 


1 
1 


... , 




13 




41 


1-3 26 




... 


14 




5 


1 


43 


1-10 1 4 


> » ■ ■ 


... 


18 




22 


.... 


36 


4-5 1 20 







12 




35 


8 


38 


8-4 ;808 


60 


40 


117 




2 
8 


• * a ■ 


60 

















... 


.... 


.... 


.... 




8 




50 


I-IO 












2 




66' 


MO :.... 










2 


• • • • 


66 


1-12 


- . . ■ 


.... 




8 




2 


.... 


28 


...... 


.... 


.... 


. .. ■ 


— 


8 


86 


1 


35 


all 


51 


i .... 


22 


8 


73 


1 


87 


all 


62 


M 


28 




8 




53 






....: 1 




2 




51 












4 




84 


3-10 




i 

1 .. 




2 


21 




47 


all 


16 


.... 1 .... 

....1.... 


7 




5 




47 


1-12 


10 


1 


10 




3 




60 


1 a 


.... ....i-. 


1 


1 
1 




UV 1 . . .... — 

1 




6 






40 


1 
...... , .... 




.... 






1 




41 


1 


• « « • 


— 


— 




4 




86 


1-10 




• • « « 


— 


— 




2 




70 




.. 




.... 


.... 




4 


.... 


46 


1-40 


1 


... 


• * • 


— 




9 




36 


1-4 


7 


1 


• • • - 

I 


1 .... 



Is Special In- 
struction 


given in 


— 


Vocal Music? 


a 

1 


1 


no 


no 


no 


no 


CO 


yes 


DO 


ye* 


yes 


no 


no 


DO 


no 


no 


no 


yet- 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


ye* 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


ye* 


yes 


00 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yee 


yef 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


y~ 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


ye. 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


res 


yes 


no 


no 


no 



N 
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TABLE XlX.-Continued. 




Bnel 

Byron 

Cadillac 

Calamet 

CannonBbTirg 

Capac 

Carleton 

Caro 

Carson City 

Carsonville 

Caseyille 

Cass City 

Cassopolis 

Cedar Springs 

Central Mine. 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan 

Chelsea 

Chesaning 

Clarkston 

Clinton 

Coldwater 

Colnmbiaville 

Concord 

Constantino 

Coopersville 

Corunna 

Croswell 

Dansvllle 

Detroit 

DeWltt 

Dexter 

Douglass 

Dowagiac 

Dry den 



e 



a 
S 



I 

o 

§ ; 



s 

a 

00 



C I P 



5 5 1 

Z I 35 



o 
7S, 



19 



' 12 
' 26 
1 
2 
1 
7 
8 



8 
1 



2 
2 

6 
5 
2 

19 
5 
7 
6 
2 
8 

20 
1 
2 
7 
8 
7 
2 
3 
865 
1 
6 
2 
8 
2 



1 
1 



I 



1 
1 



e. 
s 
a. 

• 

^ <-■ 

55 



60 
43 
84 
47 

50 
52 
48 
66 



a ^ 



Namber of Pnpi:i 
Btadylng— 



2-7 
2-8 
2-8 



62 

88 

84 

83 

42 

; 43 

. 88 

; 35 

88 



1-3 
all 



1-6 
1-8 



6-6 



I-IO 
1-6 



22 



45 



6 



35 

60 
41 
48 
88 
44 

84 
48 
86 
88 



1-2 

1-10 
1^ 

1-8 
1-20 
1-20 

all 



20 



25 







252 



1-2 



!• Special In. 

straction 

givea In— 



M 
V 



9 



16 



c 
«> 



I 



»• 




•• 







a 


9 

s 


i 




* 


■5 


y, 


m 


6 





i. 


« 


> 


a 


A. 


no 


no 


yea 



12 



6 
27 



8 



no , no 
j ye^ I no 

1 ye»\ no 
I no no 
no no 
no no I 

I 

ye^ no j 
no no j 
no no I 
no no j 
ye«| no ; 



I no 
no 



28 



85 



104 



179 



6 



18 



yeh 
ye*- 



no • no 



yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
yet- 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 



yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yea 

no 

no 

yea 

yes 
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TABLE XIX.— Continued. 





1 
Total Enrollment. 


Average No. Belonging. 


Average Dally Attend- 
danoe. 


1 

o 
« 

o 

1 
10 

•* 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

» 

1 
8 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

I 


• 

.•3 

8 

H 

o 
'5 

• 

o 
_ 

6 

3 

2 

77 

4 

» 
1 

3 
2 
3 

9 
2 

5 
2 

10 
2 
2 

36 
1 
5 

1 
2 
1 
2 

20 

184 

4 

14 
1 
9 
3 

13 
2 


1 

1 

1 

o 

• 

o 

as 

2 

1 


4 

I 

2 


'intend- 
ren to 


Number of Papila 
Stodylng— 


la Special 
Inatmctlon 
given in— 


DiBtrlcta. 




• 

c 
1 


1 

? 1 


• 


o 

s 

no 
no 

nn 


e 


a 
§ 


Dundee 


370 
215 
275 

5,028 
889 
654 
191 
S26 
131 
201 
1&7 
441 
406 
459 
122 
634 
161 
112 

2,583 
120 
256 
204 
95 
U9 
80 
ISO 

1,487 
11,076 
250 
888 
li2 
606 
250 
885 
136 


361 
Ml 
148 
3,523 
296 
398 
U4 
210 
102 
180 
102 
854 
214 
392 

385 

110 
1,417 

198 

90 

60 

100 

1,036 

6,438 

170 

641 

443 
206 
623 
120 


284 
166 
135 
8,386 
260 
377 

83 
198 

95 
148 

86 
813 
206 
800 

96 
863 
136 

65 
1,858 

66 
179 
106 

64 

87 

49 

99 
9j8 
6,045 
161 
614 
113 
418 
186 
474 

94 


51 
48 


1^ 


........... 


yes! yes 

1 

no yes 


East Lake 


48 
41 
59 
48 
57 
62 
34 

^ 

51 

32 

53 

<« 


...... 

1-4 

all 

1-4 

1-10 

1-12 


120 


j 


no yes 


Bafft Bafflnaw 


5 .... 56 r.n 


ye^l yes 


BastTawafl... 


.... 1 


no 
no 


1 
no yes 


Eaton Rapids. 


10 


....1 7 1 6 


no no 


Ecorae. 


t ' ■ 
1 1 no 


no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


no 


Edmore 


... I.... '.... 


yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

Yes 


yes 


Elm Hall 






t ■ 


no 


Elsie 








yes 


Erie Tp. Dlst. 8. 








no 


Escanaba .... ^ ... ^ . . ^ . . 


1-4 




1 


no 


Essexville 




% 


no 


Bvart 


1-6 


1 
15 


t 


yes yes 


Farmlnirton - 


.... „j 


••• 1 • 

.... I 6 no 


no no 


Fenton 


.... 32 . 1-2 




13 'no 


no 1 no 


Ferrysburff 




I 


1 1 
no ! no ' ves 


Fmimo'e - 


1 
.... 56 

... 88 










1 
no no 

no , no 

no vea 


yes 


Flint 

Forestville 


all 


140 


6 


31 : 49 


yes 
yes 


Fowlerville 


....'38 1-12 










no 


ye» 
no 


yes 


Gaylord 






.... 




no 


no 


Girard 


.... 45 

.... 40 


• 






3 


yes; no 
no , no 

no ' no 

1 

ye» yes 

no , no 
ye* yes 
no 1 no 


yes 


Qoblevllle 


1-10 








yes 


Goodrich 










yee 


Graaf8ch««p.. 

Grand Haven 


1-10 




1 




ves 


.... _ _ 


48 3^ 


6 


10 32 
10 6 


> « • • 

62 
20 
21 


no 


Grand Rapids City 

Ora#tt1/Aki^ 


3 84 all 229 
.... 84 1-3 6 


yes 
yea 


Greenville 


.... 39 ' 8-7 


51 


no 


no 

no 

no 

no 

noL 

no 


no 


Grindstone City 








no 
ye» 


yea 


Hancock 


1 1 41 1-3 
.... t& 1-10 


3 


— 


.... 


13 


no 


Hart 




no 
no 
no 


yes 


Hastings 

Hersey..... 


.... 


37 

40 


8-8 


21 


.... 


6 


14 


no 
yea 




! 
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1 


1 
1 

h 


1 

i 


° 


1 

i 


i 

4S 
S3 
39 
36 

87 
30 
67 

88 
42 

66 
33 

37 
& 


s 

1 

1-2 
1-4 

1-1 
1-2 


HuBbar ol PnpUi 


la.t^« 


DtotricW. 


1 

27 

1 
8 


1 


1 


i 
1 


1 

yea 

yes 


V 


i 


BUlBdsle 


UBS 
8U 

833 

1% 

xe 
m 

70 

ars 
]^ 

UOW 
1J187 

m 

HI 

£,ai9 

1^ 

to 

m 

so 
an 
«ao 
aw 

M 
191 
813 

ira 


T40 

m 

SIS 
1S6 
48! 

m 

87 
S07 
786 
583 
1.008 
7T 
STB 
1,681 
BIS 

77 
80 

m 

2.11B 

lat 

ISO 

m 

iU 
«T 
IH 

tr.o 
uo 


mo 
m 

lU 
448 
•T 
E4S 

3S 
£64 

T4S 
4W 

m 

56 

356 
l,iIB 

BO 
56 

80 

i.»7i 

186 
134 

lOT 

127 
All 


1 




HolUud 


I"" 






^ 










1 






no 

z 
z 

ye" 

no 

no 

yee 
no 

" 

no 
ye« 


yes 

no 

yes 
no 

no 

DO 

y*» 






1-6 


6 






10 










1-6 


16 






3 






yee 






"\ 














1-6 
2-3 
1-2 


« 




7 




:::; 






iij 




JLU 




11 L 










,.. 




til 


7 
33 






40 








J .U 






■ 




\ 

J 


3 


38 
10 
38 
36 

62 

60 

Bl 

El 

"." 

30 

se 










yee 


Jooesvllle.. 


tA\ 


14 
67 


": 




10 


yee 


















... 


11 






^ 












L....._ ;;: 


1-10 

1-6 
1-6 
1-6 










^ 


L'An«B 


11 u 




to 






1* 


' 




UJ 




e 






10 


' 




380 
lU 

no 


i« 

£34 


m 

•6 
140 


JUU 












^ 




1-6 






















^ 
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TABLE XIX.— Continued. 



DiBtriots. 



Lowell 

Ladtngton 

Lyons 

Mancelona 

MftDcheeter — 

ManlBtoe 

Manton 

Marine City... 

Marquette 

Harlette.^ 

MarysviUe 

Mason 

Mattawan , 

Mayville 

Mears 

Memphis 

Mendon 

Mlchlffamme. . 
Midland No. 8. 

Milan^ 

Mllford 

MiUington 

Monroe 

Morenci 

Morley 

Mt. Clemens... 
Mt. Pleasant.. 

Napoleon 

Newaygo 

Newberry 

New Haren... 
New Holland.. 
New Hudson.. 

Nlles. 

North Branch. 



S 

o 



O 



6M 

1,715 
172 
404 



791 

212 

825 

1,496 



90 
456 

94 
160 
ISO 
197 
268 



760 
208 
866 
197 
660 
853 
171 
838 
572 
166 
240 
141 




a 

a 
p 



o 

as 

I 



896 

1,170 
140 
184 



612 
168 
800 
1,040 
165 

64 
851 

62 
160 
180 
147 
171 
200 
480 



269 

168 



116 
607 
422 



240 

107 

155 

88 

67 



188 



I 

1 
I 






IS 



8 o 

o 

SB 



875 

1,Q» 

182 



587 
168 
278 
960 
100 
62 
810 



140 
70 
114 
150 ' 
174 
877 
140 
244 



605 
286 
94 
484 
890 



84 
181 



49 
651 
124, 



! 

I 



s 

8 

o 



o 
2 



8 

28 
8 
5 
7 

19 
8 
6 

20 
8 
2 
9 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
9 
8 
5 
3 
• U 
6 
1 

11 
9 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 I 20 
1 



e 

ja 

I 



e 
2 



I" 



o. 
s 



I • 



1^ 



44 

45 
85 
31 



8 

loo 



a 
o 



>£ 



iS 



1-6 
1-2 



29 
47 
48 
60 
41 
8SS 
85 
31 
60 
65 
49 
34 
60 
43 



1-5 
1-6 
2-8 



1-12 
5-11 



. 1-2 



45 
42 
52 



58 
42 
42 

48 
86 
62 
41 
26 
82 
46 



1-8 



1-12 

1-25 

1-3 



Nnmbwr of Piapib 
Stadylng^ 



80 



10 
13 



81 



19 
10 



all 



l-IO 
1-8 

1-10 
1-6 



1-10 
1-8 



66 






6 



I 



55 * 8 



i 



20 



12 
8 



15 



4 

16 



8 



It Special 
iBttroetlon 
given 1q— 



1 

s 

1 


Drawing? 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
no 



a. 

i 

a 
it 

B 

a 

& 



yea 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 



no j no 
BO I no 



no no 

I 
no t yes 

no 



no 



no ' no no 



I 



yes' no 
yes yes 



no 
yes 



no no ■ yes 



no no 



no 
yes 
no 
no 



no 



yes 

no 



yes| yes 



no 
no 



no ;yee 



no 

yes 

yes 



no 



no I no 



ex 
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TABLE XIX.— Continued. 







• 

to 


• 






o 


a 






M 


J{ 






R 


5 




«* 


O 


«< 




1 


3 


J> 


Districts. 


f 


■ 

o 

as 


(S 




a 
K 


1 


?8 




o 


> 


*i 




H 


^ 


< • 



North MaskegoD. 

Northport 

Northvllle 

Norway 

Orion 

Oscoda 

Oseo 

Otisvllle 

Otsego , 

Ovid 

Owosso 

Palo 

Parma 

Paw Paw 

Pentwater 

Petersburg.. 

Petoskey 

Pewamo , 

Phoenix 

Plerson 

Pine Ran 

Plainwell 

Pontiac 

Port Austin 

Port Crescent 

Port Hope 

Port Haron 

Portland 

Reading 

Reed City 

Republic 

Rockford 

Rockland 

Royal Oak 

Saginaw City 

St. Charles 



470 



334 



I 



321 
475 
121 
SUi 
l(& 
120 
390 
448 
1,383 
120 > 
203 
407 
867 
IBl I 
568 I 
106 ' 
43 I 
127 I 

«' 

434 
1,131 I 
180 
120 
100 
?,?05 
506 ! 



303 
309 

02 
860 



268 
209 
841 
101 
197 
807 
262 
181 
434 
99 
20 
127 



329 
85) 
167 



1.597 
874 



215 > 180 



e 



a 



as 



e 

«> 

J3 
*> 

8 

a 

a 

I 

' e 

6 

2 



6 

3 
I 

00 



S 






o 



► o 



865 



245 

264 

81 

265 

75 



258 
289 
775 

86 
172 
284 
235 

88, 
411 ' 



15 

62 I 

53 
283 
830 
132 

63 
127 



360 
160 



526 


350 


301 1 


552 


407 


825 




215 
135 


201 
63 


181 


188 


126 


76 


2,807 


1,908 


1,819 


260. 


172 


141 



2 I 

1 I 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 



2 ' 

5 . 

6 ' 
1 ' 
7 
1 
2 
6 
7 

20 
2 
2 
8 
4 
2 



1 9 
1 
1 
1 



1 
4 

1 
1 
1 



1 
2 
7 

20 
2 
1 
1 



1 I 36 



4 i 

2 ; 

2 
I 
2 
2 
1 
6 
1 



7 
8 
6 
6 
2 
3 
I 

48 
2 



48 



So 

a " 
"C o 

M 

m 

2g& 



all 



Namber of Pupils 
Stadyiog— 






51 
44 
4« 
44 



38 
39 
34 
34 
49 

! 44 
60 
48 
33 
2U 
63 



1 



1-6 
1-6 
8-4 



1 
25 



1-2 
1-6 
1-18 
1-4 
1-8 



20 
6 



41 



5{ I 



I 



1-5 

2-3 

1-12 



2 
42 



2 



43 
34! 
36 
44 < 

58 > 

54 

27 

63 

85 

67 



1-4 25 

1-4 i 5 
1-12 
1-6 



1-30 
1-20 



all 



30 






15 



20 
20 



8 



26 



!• Special 
Instroctictn 
fiTen io— 



»« 




V 




• 




9 





1 


w3 



a, 
"jo 



(S 



yes I no no 

yes' yes yes 

I 

no no > no 

■ 

no no ' no 



no 
no 
no 



no 
no 
no 



no no 



yes 

no 



no 
no 



I 



no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 



no no I yes 



I 



no no 



( 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 
no 



no 
no 
yes 



yes; yes 
no I yes 

no j no 

I 
no ; yes 



no 



no I no 
no no 
yes I no 

yes I no 



6 



3 
6 



yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 



19 



yes 
no 
no 
no 



yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 



yesj yes 
no I yes 
no .yes 



no ! yes 



no 



yes 
no 



1 



no 

yes! no ! yes 
yes, no S no 



yes 

no 



yes no 



no 



no 
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TABLE XDL^ContinuedL 



Districts. 



St Clair 

St. Johns 

St. Joseph 

St. Loots 

Saline 

Sand Beach 

Saugatack 

Sanlt Sie. Marie. 

Schoolcraft 

Sheridan 

Sherwood 

South Haven ... 

Spriniirport 

Spr indwells 

Stanton 

StnrglH 

Sutton's Bay 

Tekonsha 

Three Rlrers 

Traverse City.... 

Trenton 

Tnscola 

Union City 

Vassar 

Vermontviile 

Vernon 

Vlcksbarjf 

Vrlesland 

Way land 

West Bay City. - 
White Cloud.... 

Whitehall 

Wyandotte 

Ypsilanti 

Zeeland 

Zilwaukee 



c 
B > 

M t 



c 



B 
C 

i ^ 

« 

c 






013 
7M 



274; 

I 

848 - 

I 

063 I 

298 ; 

243 !. 
120 
428 
146 
64 
551 
719 . 
103 
170 
507 
834 
828 
132 

402 I 

I 
82d I 

223 ' 

204 

335 

100 

260 

2,611 

144 

458 

530 

840 

281 

366 



438 
568 

580 
443 

211 
216 
104 
858 



110 
371 
122 I 

(k;; 

366 ' 
888 ' 
60 
160 



577 
2(G 

66 
354 
307 
196 
150 
230 

08 

261 

1,710 

101 I 

324 

I 

36J ' 
646 ! 
235 



a 



*5 



380 
5» 
517 
400 
201 
200 
160 
300 
288 
134 

78 I 
276 • 
106 

60 

a3i 

366 

48; 

I 
ISO 

844 

180 
65 
331 
257 
133 
141 
215 
75 

1,416 
58 
801 
382 
600 
190 
212 



9 

a. c* 
3 5 9 

- -If 
^1 if 

« - ® — .2 

w ^ w &«§-». 



C 

i 





3 



B 

o 



m 
u 

s. 



Nnmbcr of Papilt 
Studyins— 



. I* Special 
Initractloii 
i given lo— 






I 



o 
Z 



3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 I 

I 
1 I 

I 
1 

1 

1 

1 I 
I 

1 

3i 
1 

1; 

2 i 

t 

1| 
1' 

4 

1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 



o 



8 
12 
12 
U 

5 

4 

4 

9 

5 

8 

1 

7 

2 

1 . 
9 

I 

9 

1 

2 

10: 
15 

2 • 

1 

I 
8 I 

8l 

8 

3 

4 

1 ' 



o 



1 
1 



!siitri I' 



34 



8 

6 

9 . 
18 
8 
8 



39 
43 
42 
87 
35 
53 

35 



8-9 ' 
1-8 

1-3 I 
1-2 I 

1 " ' 



1-5 



I 



1-3 



I 



....| 37 • 

...146 

....i4l' 
1 

.... 80 

....:37 



1-12 
1-12 



I 



2 



40 
30 
60 



1-11 
1-3 



10 
9 



I 



.. I 



36 

7i 

33 

32 

34 

39 

40 

42 

49 

52 I 

45; 

34. 

40 

I 
36 

29 

59 



1-8 
1 2 



6 



1-5 
1-8 
1-8 



I 



18 
1 



8 



I 



all 
1-20 
1-3 
1-3 
1-2 
1-15 
1-5 



10 1 
27 -. 

1 ....! ... 

18,...;.... 

1 I 

5 i ... 



.-I .... 



I 
7 i.... 

35 i 10 



3 

23 

8 

17 



i i i 

I > Q 



ye*! no 
yeu' no * 
no no ' 
ho' 



"3 



e 



u- 



ye* 

no 
no 



no 
yes 



I 



no I no 
no , no 

no j no ' 

I 
no ' no ; 

uo • no { 

, no ' yes' 

lyes' yes 
• lyeslyefr 



> no 
' yes 
no 
.' no 



11 no 



15 



yes 



no 

yes 

no 

no 

yej" 

yes; 



no < no 



no 

no 

i no 



I 



10 
18 



40 



no 

no 

no 

jren 

yes 

no 

no 

uo 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 



no 
no 
yes 
no 

no 

I 

no ■ 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 



no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yee 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

• 

yee 
yes 

yts 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 
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TABLE XX. 

Statistics of the High School Department of One Hundred and Thirty-five Graded 
School Districts, compiled from the Reports of Superintendents and Principals , for 
the School Year 1886-7, 



Districts. 



a 
«• • 

as. 



Adrian 

Albion 

Allegan 

Alma 

Alpena 

« 

Ann Arbor 

Atlantic Miae 

Bancroft 

Bath 

Battle Creek 

Bay City 

Balding 

BelleviUe 

Berrien Springs.... 

Big Rapids 

Birmingham. 

Bllssfleld 

Brighton 

Brock way Centre.. 

Bronson 

Buchanan. 

Byron.' 

Cadillac 1.. 

Calnm^t 

Capac 

Caro 

Carson City 

Cass City 

Cedar Springs 

Charlotte 



147 

112 

72 

78 

73 

678 

61 

60 

65 

122 

201 

106 

63 

44 

90 

83 

77 

67 

68 

61 

66 

45 

67 

66 

68 

90 

74 

50 

87 

198 



k 



as 



r^ 



>■ O 






IS 



119 

92 

64 

41 

62 
448 

85 

60 

2i 

96 
160 

65 

63 

ae 

67 

82 

n 

48 
66 
64 
48 
40 
45 
66 
33 
73 
44 I 

60; 

47 
144 



114 
89 
51 
84 
50 

480 
82 
46 
29 
91 

146 
61 
45 
85 
61 
70 
47 
80 
55 
42 
41 
88 
41 
53 
29 
67 
85 
48 
45 

188 



I 

I 

a 
« 

S 

o . 

5-8 



a 

a 

o 



1 1-2 

1 

1 
1 1-3 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 
1 2-8 

2 

1 

1 
7-10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 8-4 

1 

Z-B 
I 2-6 



7-9 
1 
1 
1 



8 
3 
2 1-2 
1 
1 
6 



u 


1 


At. Age 

orcuu 


ii 


1 ^ 

II 


Graduated. 






Av. No. 
to each 




1 


Months. 



8 
6 

1 



1 
2 
1 
1 




11-2 



1 
4 



26 
31 
24 
34 
20 
41 
85 



19 
26 
40 
50 
18 
17 
41 



43 
5S 
60 
20 
40 
28 
88 



83 

60 
25 
86 



22 
6 



200 



13 

20 ' 

24! 

I 
4 I 

60, 

40 

4 

2 
65 > 



22 



12 
32 
89 
11 
6 
11 
25 

7 
18 
98 



18 



17 
17 
18 
18 



16 



18 
19 
16 
16 
18 



17 



17 
19 
18 



16 



18 
14 

18 i 
17 I 
18 



3 . 



6 



6 



$28 47 



964 

28 17 

29 83 

24 88 

I 

24 01 ' 

t 

1148 ; 






15 87 
373 
458 

10 75 
689 
826 

200 
206 



8S 28 

30 71 
13 90 



686 
363 
862 



18 80 



12 72 



322 



15 98 
14 21 I 
26 08 



19 91 

12 00 
22 86 
16 47 



866 
230 
986 



404 



668 
8 13 



i 



Hi 

<•• a. 

^6 



134 34 

14 22 
33 92 
35 22 
27 68 
26 61 
13 4» 



88 64 
84 83 
17 52 



22 02 



19 48 
16 51 
35 94 



23 96 



29 53 

18 60 
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TABLE XX.— Conttnued. 



Dtotriots. 

Cheboygan. 

Chelsea^ 

Chesaning 

Clinton 

Coldwater 

Concord 

Coopenville 

DansviUe.. 

Detroit 

Dowaglao 

Dundee 

East Saginaw 

Eaton Rapids 

Elsie 

Eyart 

Fenton 

Ferrysbarg 

Flint 

Grand Haven 

Grand Rapids 

Grass Lake 

GreenTllle 

Hancock 

Hart 

Hastings 

HlUsdale^ 

Holland City 

Honghton 

Howard City 

Howfell 

Hnbbardston 

Hndson 

HndsonEast. 

Ionia 

Ithaca 

Jackson No. 1 

Jackson No. 17 

O 



i 



§1 

H * 



i 



o 
SB 



H 



75 

tt 
131 

68 
142 

48 
110 

80 
883 

70 

80 
887 
106 

68 

66 

74 

60 
8Q0 

76 
678 

76 
170 

50 

loe 

238 
147 

68 

48 

54 

116 

I 
41 ! 

81 

87 



60 
46 
79 
66 

105 
88 
50 
28 

622 
55 
80 

220 
74 
60 
60 
55 






|9 



208 

65 

41» 

55 

148 
80 
72 
116 
114 
66 
43 
88 
63 
88 
61 
75 



188 


180 


m 


67 


258 


195 


48 


41 



60 
42 
76 
68 
108 
82 
60 
26 

eoi 

58 
49 

218 
72 
45 
45 
53 
44 

200 
61 

468 
52 

184 
28 
67 

110 

195 
54 
41 
82 
60 
28 
58 
80 

ir 

68 

187 

87 



H 

25* 



1 

1 

1 
11-2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1-4 
15-6 

1 

2 
1 »^ 

1 

5-8 

2 
1 1-2 

8-5 

1 



1 
1 



2 

12-8 
1-2 



a 

8 

o 



s 



%^ 



£ 



1 
1 
1 

8 



1 

15 
2 
1 
7 
2 



5 

2 

111-2 

1 

8 



1 

2 1-2 

2 



1 
8 
1 



1-2 

5 

1 



4« 



45 
22 
40 
65 
28 
33 
60 



27 
19 
40 
28 
87 
60 
45 
22 
40 
87 
80 
87 
27 
29 
18 
36 
89 
41 
28 

n 



I 



»4 

asff 



81 
41 
80 
48 
26 
2T 
80 
41 



12 



80 



18 
86 



18 
23 
10 
84 
10 
4 
11 



45 
1 

57 

85 

28 
7 

18 
106 

29 
8 

U 



iky. Age 

of dan 

Qndaated. 



16 
84 
71 
80 



I 



18 
18 



17 
13 



18 

17 

19 

18 

18 , 

19! 

16 



18 
17 
18 
18 
18 
17 



19 
18 
17 
18 



17 



18 
18 
18 



6 
6 
3 



8 
4 



5 

6 



8 



6 
2 



II 



JL 



£ 



$26 05 



1190 



12 62 
88 45 
12 79 
15 62 
27 27 
12 12 



27 82 



II 



$8 16 



20 72 


889 


2194 


4 11 


21 18 


888 


20 68 


853 


64 46 


812 



14 48 . 
12 17 
10 98 



10 80 



8 



14 18 
2165 



200 
595 
2 11 
8 86 
242 



I 



20 82 
80 88 
86 60 



14 84 
4 41 



i. 



-I 

*«5 



$26 21 



4 20 16 10 



8 87 16 49 
698 , 8988 
6 68 ! 19 47 



646 3278 



24 61 
26 06 



24 46 

24 21 
67 58 



16 48 
18 12 
18 04 



12 72 



2 30 I 16 48 



85 66 
84 79 
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TABLE XX^^Cantinued, 



Districts. 



Jonesville 

Kalamazoo 

Kallcaska^ , 

Laingsborg^ 

Lake Linden 

LakeTiew. 

L^Anse 

Lapeer 

Lawrence 

Lexington. 

Lisbon , 

Lowell , 

Lyons. 

Marshall 

Marquette , 

Mason , 

Memphis 

Mendon , 

Midland 

Milford 

Mt. Clemens 

Mt. Pleasant. 

New Haven 

North Branch.... 
North Mnskegon. 

Northville 

Norway 

Oscoda 

Otsego. 

Ovid 

Owosso 

Palo 

Pam 

Paw Paw... 
Pentwater . 
Petersburg. 
Petoskey... 



enrollment in De- 
partment. 


o* 

as 


Average Daily At- 
tendance. 


1 
No. of Men Teach. I 
era. 


Nor of Women 
Teachers. 


it 

81 


No. of Non-Reai. 
dent PaplU. 


At. Age 

ofOlaas 

Oradoated. 




Ooit per Oaplta 
tor Inddentau. 


Total Goat per 
Capita. 


N 


4 

1 


71 


62 


60 




1 


27 


18 


4 


$17 74 


$18 68 


18187 


166 


148 


187 


1 1-8 


4 


20 


16 


10 


8 


26 41 


8 10 


28 00 


a5 


27 


20 






27 


14 


17 




14 07 


2 47 


16 64 


flO 


87 


84 






80 


12 


12 




10 86 


888 


14 18 


46 
64 
28 
80 
80 


87 
40 
27 
67 
64 


86 
80 
24 
64 
45 




1 


87 

40 














15 

2 

20 

18 


12 
10 
18 
18 


7 














1 
2 


27 

18 




26 02 
18 66 






777 


ssa 


2S 

ao 
lao 


10 
18 
74 


18 
14 
67 




1 


10 
18 
87 


10 



50 


17 












14 21 
17 66 






16 


e 


860 


26 06 


34 

88 


18 
67 


17 
67 


1 1-9 






6 
26 


16 
17 


5 
5 








2 


20 


4160 


515 


46 66 


08 


77 


72 


6-11 


2 


80 


2 


17 


1 


80 66 


568 


86 10 


78 
68 
74 
83 


67 
87 
60 
46 


48 
27 
44 

41 




6 


26 


80 

6 

88 

8 






10 80 


830 


28 10 





* * 


• 


1 
1 


2-8 

1 


80 
28 






18 60 
26 71 






17 


8 


444 


31 16 


n 


40 


45 


8-4 


1-4 


40 


81 


17 




15 46 


806 


18 62 


64 

72 


40 
68 


80 
68 


7 


1 
1 


80 
81 


12 
13 


18 
16 


8 


28 00 
28 80 






460 


28 80 


66 
26 
76 
71 
87 
42 

100 
86 

118 
48 
82 


64 

18 
41 
58 
S6 
20 
77 
48 
71 

82 


47 
16 
45 
68 
28 
88 
72 
45 
88 
36 
81 


1 
2-6 




64 

45 

41 
20 
26 
20 
46 
48 
24 


8 
14 


18 




10 00 
18 08 
18 07 






120 


14 28 


...... 






1 
1 
1 

1 


1 
1 


25 

1 

86 

26 
22 

11 


18 
16 
16 
18 
18 
18 
16 
17 




m m m m *•«• 




6 
6 




















5 
4 

4 


1107 


484 


15 41 


8 


2 




14 68 
048 






1 




82 


223 


1171 


120 
22 
40 


60 
17 
40 


72 
16 

' 20 


8-4 

1 


8 
1-8 


27 
16 
22 


76 
2 

8 


18 


8 








26 77 
5U 


.... 

266 
207 




........ 

28a 


12 




748 


00 


66 


60 


1 


1 


80 


16 


16 




18 61 


586 


24 47 
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TABLB XX— CorUtmied. 



Districts. 



PUlnwell 

PontUo- 

Port Austin 

Port Huron 

Portland 

Reading. 

Reed City 

Repiibllc 

Bookland. 

StOharlss. 

Bteialr 

St. Johns 

St. Louis 

Saline 

Sangatnck 

Sanlt Ste. Marie 

Schoolcraft 

Sheridan 

Springport 

Stanton^ 

Stnrgii 

Tekonsha. 

Three RlTers... 

Union Cltf 

Yassar.. 

Yemon. 

Wayland 

West Bay City.. 

Whitehall 

Ypsllanti 

Zllwankee^ 



75 

US 
80 
9i 

148 
66 
76 
40 
38 
01 
47 
M 
64 
60 
67 
64 
94 
62 
61 
87 

114 
06 
78 

117 
80 
48 

168 
06 
88 
96 
06 



i 



e 
SB 



If 



51 
107 
80 
71 
107 
00 
60 
80 
80 
40 
48 
77 
67 
88 
24 
44 
73 
80 
86 
27 
62 
67 
70 
91 
80 
80 
156 
00 
26 
74 
48 



K 
5« 



60 

106 

29 



104 
66 

43 
80 
21 
87 
40 
78 
47 
88 
27 
48 
96 
80 



01 
61 
68 
80 
87 



60 
24 
72 
86 



8 



1 

1 fr-12 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
I 



1 

1 

4^ 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 



a 

a 

e 
• « 



I 






8 



8 
2 



1 
2 
2 
1 



1 
1 
1 



1 
2 



2 1-2 
2 
1 



2 

1 



2 



26 
26 
89 



86 



I 



as 



26 
80 
20 
40 
20 
81 
84 
89 
24 
26 



86 
2 
3 



At. Age 

of Olaat 

OradoAted. 



» 

I 



18 
12 
18 



24 



12 



87l 

10 

18 

1 

3 
26 • 

8 



87 


28 


13 


2 


81 


2G 




88 


88 


12 


25 




29 


11 


80 


14 


76 






9 



4 

24 



17 
14 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
17 



a 
o 

S 



17 
17 



17 
10 
18 



10 
19 
18 
17 
19 
17 
10 

10 



8 



5 . 



$26 70 
20 67 

24 70 



60 00 
16 88 
29 70 
2104 
18 08 
28 26 



706 
86 06 



48 88 

13 76 

780 



27 88 

20 00 



26 04 



H 

1.4 
«* ft. 

1^ 



$5 25 
172 



460 



484 

8 61 
270 
484 



880 



498 

2 11 



I 

I 
-i 



984 
17 94 



$80 
22 



64 60 



84 «) 
26 26 
20 78 



10 



48 81 

17 01 

9 41 



87 17 
87 94 
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TABLE XXI. 

StatigUc* of the Qrammar Department of One Hundred and Thirty-Five Graded 
School DUtrieta, Compiled from Beporta of Superintendent* and Prineipale for the 
School Tear 1888-7. 



AdrUuD... 

Albion... 



Add Arbor... 



Bancroft 

Bkth 

Battle Ureek 

BarCitr 

B«ldlD([. 

BelloyillB. 

BarrteD Spring!... 

Big Rapid* 

Birmlnghun 

Bllwfleld 

BrlgbtoD 

Brookwar Center. 



BncbaDBD 

Cadillac 

Oalamet 

CarsoaCit; 

Csdar BpriugB .. 
OharloUa 



1 



H 



17 4G 

len 



uot 

IT IB 
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TABLE XXL— Continued. 





Enrollment in De- 
partment. 


Average No. Belong* 
ing. 


Average Daily AU 
tendance. 


No. of Men Teach- 
era. 


No. of Women 
Teacbera. 


Av. No. of PnpUe 
to each Teacher. 


a 
7 


Av. Age 
of Claaa 

Pro- 
moted. 


Ooetper Capita for 
Initmetlon. 


5 
5 


i 

1 


DlBtricta. 


1 


■ 

g 


I 


dieboTBAD 


90 
149 
181 

74 
873 

86 

76 

39 

6,826 

187 

102 

1,649 

169 

86 
189 
168 

41 
962 
816 

8;b») 

61 
211 
186 

87 
208 
817 
240 

78 
290 

80 

98 
839 
200 
168 
661 
818 


80 
99 

88 

72 
290 

29 

66 

84 

4,444 

144 

97 

1,184 

196 

30 
117 
126 

82 

492 

289 

1,918 

80 
178 
129 

79 
168 
281 
186 

63 
181 

86 

86 
901 
104 
120 
488 
286 


70 
86 
80 
09 

282 

28 

4S 

88 

4,196 

134 

79 

1,090 

119 
27 
96 

194 
20 

476 

226 

1,823 

29 






60 
46 
44 

86 

86 
99 
60 
0« 
86 
48 
48 
88 
4S 
80 
47 


$9 06 


88 66 


112 61 


GhelBea^. .. 


7 
9 

8 
11-3 


9 
9 
1 
8 

1 

1 

1 
197 

1 

8 
99 

8 

1 

1 

4 

1 
12 

6 
62 1-2 

1 

6 

3 

1 

4 

4 
4 1>2 

9 

4 




OlMMiAnlniF 














Clinton ,.^....^-,, 


2 












Coldwater ......... 












Oonoord... ....... 


4 
8 


14 
18 





16 90 

^« . - • . • . 


490 


91 10 


CoopeTBYiUe- 

DansTllle 












Detroit 


2 

1 
8 
6 

1 


14 
16 
18 
14 
16 
18 
18 


6 

8 

4 

7 


17 18 
19 T9 

020 
16 28 

9 61 


698 
668 


28 06 


Do«f a^ac 


19 47 


Dundee . ... 




East Sa^naw 

Katon Rapids.. 


646 


20 74 


Elsie 






Bvart 










Fenton .... 




8107 


18 48 


44 60 




96 
41 
48 
86 
80 
88 
43 
79 
38 
46 
41 
82 
46 
41 
48 
84 
86 
48 
84 
88 










Flint 


16 

8 

64 

6 
3 
8 
6 
6 
4 
19 
9 


16 
16 
14 
12 
14 
14 
14 
14 
12 
14 


2 
2 

9 

10 


11 83 
8 67 


889 


16 22 


Grand Haven City. 
Grand Rapids City. 


18 84 


Grass Lake 


19 88 
11 10 
16 47 


838 
368 
8 19 


16 66 


Greenville 


178 .*'. 

128 


14 63 


Hancock 


18 60 


Hart 


67 
138 
214 
166 

69 
171 

86 

88 
191 

92 
US 
446 
224 







Hastings 

Hillsdale 


6 

9 


888 
807 
994 
886 


900 
696 
9 11 


10 88 
14 02 


Holland City 

Hoflghton 


1186 


Howell 






Habbardston 








726 
940 


980 

1 


966 


Hadson 




9 


4 
18 


14 


— 




Ionia 






Iron Mountain 


9-8 


8 

9 1-9 

18 

7 






16 98 

806 

14 96 

19 82 






Itbaca 


8 
96 


14 
14 


6 
6 


UM 
4 41 


22 89 


JaoksonNo. 1 

Jackson No. 17 


19 39 









ezyiii 
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TABLE XKL^Cantinued. 



Dlstricta. 



Jonesville 

Kalamazoo 

Elalkaska 

LaiDg8baTK-< 

Lake Linden 

Lake View 

L'Anse 

Lapeer 

Lawrence 

Lexington 

Lisbon 

Lowell 

Lyons 

• 

Marshall 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mendon. 

Midland 

Milford 

Mt. Clemens 

Mt. Pleasant 

New Haren. 

North Branch 

North Maskegon.. 

NorthvUle 

Norway 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

OTld 

0W0S80_ 

Palo 

Parma ~ 

Pawpaw 

Pentwater 

Petersburg 

Petoskey 



a 



s s 
s s 



H 



108 

1,018 

05 

80 

142 

125 
48 

234 
48 
86 
25 

182 
08 



441 

136 

•4 

280 

125 

287 

130 

40 

T8 

103 

75 

80 

170 

120 

80 

825 

44 

46 

120 

125 

57 

160 



a 
o 

s 

e 

as 

I 



80 

684 
62 
65 

108 
82 
40 

178 
84 
72 
20 

141 
61 

218 

830 
•4 
60 

154 
04 

146 

101 
85 
45 
88 
70 
65 
76 
06 
63 

224 
83 
44 

107 
05 
57 

128 






75 
554 

50 
58 

100 
68 
80 

172 
80 
65 
18 

188 
58 

205 

801 
85 
51 

128 
85 

186 
06 
27 
41 
00 
61 
66 
75 
00 
66 

200 
20 
41 
06 
85 
27 

118 



s 

s 






1-8 



1 
5-22 



2-8 



1-4 



a 

B 

o 

-I 

o 



2 

10 
1 

M 

2 
2 

1 

4 
1 
2 



8-5 



8 
1 
8 
6 

a 

1 

8 
18-4 
8 1-2 

8 

1 

1-8 



8 



1 1-4 



2 
2 
2 
8 



2 1-2 
11-3 

1 

8 



a 

s 

5S 



40 
81 
81 
78 
36 
41 



45 

84 
86 
20 
46 



27 
55 
81 
86 
51 
47 
40 
84 
40 
48 
41 
85 
32 
88 
28 
81 
45 



52 
60 
87 
41 



I 



2 

18 

6 

1 



27 
2 



2 
3 



20 
8 
4 

12 



14 

4 
7 







15 



16 

11 

5 



At. Afe 

of OUw 

Pro- 
moted. 



i 



12 

15 
11 
10 



10 



13 



14 
14 



18 
14 
18 



12 
13 
15 
12 
14 
13 



13 
14 
14 



15 



14 
10 
18 



a 
o 



2 

4 



8 



5 
8 







8 



5 
1^ 



4 
|5 



$10 25 

18 24 

1123 

700 



704 
7 41 



8 81 



18 81 

10 77 

1141 

860 

857 

700 

606 

1180 

680 

10 02 

18 23 



% 



s 






8 



s<3 



$13 6S 
3 10 
2 47 
5 21 



860 
048 



1177 

530 

10 67 



8 

I 

I 

128 68 
16 43 
13 TO 
13 11 



777 



860 



515 
563 
880 



444 

3 17 



460 



120 



223 



266 
207 
686 



15 18- 



17 31 



18 46- 
16 40 
10 8(K 



13 01 
10 86 



16 80 



U22 



1171 



14 43 
787 

16 53 
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TABLE XXI.— Continued, 





i 

U 

•§1 

162 
323 

41 
286 
164 

70 
100 
280 

63 
162 

92 
206 
158 

98 
121 
104 

90 

66 

88 
100 
196 

60 
200 

76 
142 
183 

77 

83 

47 
456 
161 
241 

68 
167 


a 

• 

s. 

183 

262 

35 

283 

117 

60 

114 

224 

85 

112 

62 

160 

120 

73 

74 

62 

07 

60 

83 

86 

138 

48 

134 

63 

120 

66 

69 

68 

48 

280 

123 

189 

43 

88 


< 

101 

245 

80 

183 

110 

60 

101 

177 

14 

96 

48 

160 

110 

71 

61 

46 

77 

47 

80 

88 

128 

46 

120 

46 

120 

66 

63 

60 

41 

203 

114 

176 

86 

81 


No. of Men Teach, 
en. 


No. of Women 
Teaehen. 

1 


S 

IS 

44 

84 
86 
46 

84 


1 

e 

17 
8 
7 


Av. Age 
of Claas 

Pro- 
moted. 


' Ooei per Oapita for 

1 InatrncUoa. 


Ooet per Oapita for 
Inddeotals. 


1 


DiBtrlcto. 


13 
14 
10 
14 


i 

1 

6 
9 


1 
1 


• 

PUkinwtill . . . , , 






Pontiao^ 


1 1-2 

1 

2 
8 

1 

1-12 

1-6 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 


6 

•--- .... 
6 
1 
1 

4 
1 
2 
1 
8 
8 
2 
3 
11-2 
2 
1 
I 
2 
8 
1 
4 

3 
2 
1 1-2 
2 
1 

12 
2 
5 

1 


118 63 
866 
986 


|S 25 $18 87 


Port Austin 


1 72 1 10 2ft 


PortHuron^ 






Portland 


1 




Reading 




12 
14 
11 
14 

18 
14 

15 

18 
18 
11 










Reed City 


83 
66 

87 
62 
68 
40 
87 
87 
88 
48 
60 
87 
43 
46 

81 
63 
48 
88 
80 
84 
47 

41 


2 

17 
1 
4 

20 
8 

12 

9 










Republlo 










Rockland 


5 
8 


8108 
9 81 
506 
884 
945 

10 06 


460 
484 


85 6» 


8t Clair 


14 66 


St. Charles 




St. Johns 


8 61 
270 
484 


12 46 


St. Lonls 


12 15 


Saline 


14 d» 


Saugataok 




Sanlt Ste Marie.... 
Schoolcraft 


7 


14 64 


880 


17 94 


Sheridan 








Springport 


1 
6 
18 
2 
6 


12 
14 
13 
12 
12 
16 


8 








Stanton 


906 
9 11 


493 
826 


14 01 


Stargis 


12 87 


Tekonsha 




Three Rivers 










Trenton 


— 


10 87 


• 

588 


16 20 


Union City 


_ _ 


Vasssr 


1 
4 


13 

18 


6 


1190 
763 


9 84 21 74 


Vernon 


9 12 16 75 


Vicksbnrg 




Wayland 


80 
4 


18 








West Bay City 










WbltchMl 


15 


«... 


10 U 






TDsllanti 






Zeeland 


42 

40 








18 88 


192 


16 25 


Zilwaqkeerr r-. -- 




12 

















ex 



North Muskegon. 

Nortbport 

North vlUe 

Norway 

Orion 

Oscoda 

O-seo 

Otlsville 

Otsego , 

Ovid 

Owoflso 

Palo 

Parma.... 

Paw Paw 

Pentwater 

Petersburg 

Petoskey 

Pewamo 

Phoenix 

Plerson 

Pine Run 

Plainwell 

Pontiac 

Port Austin 

Port Crescent 

Port Hope 

Port Huron 

Portland 

Reading 

Reed City 

Republic 

Rockford 

Rockland 

Royal Oak 

Saginaw City.... 
St. Charles 



SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT. 
TABLE XIX,— Continued, 







• 






M 






e 






M 






C 




•• 


o 






S 


Districts. 


2 

& 


£ 




1 




a 


t 




o 


> 




H 


< 



476 



334 



321 
475 
121 
612 
105 
120 
390 
448 
1,388 
120 
203 
407 
867 
181 
568 I 



108 

43 

127 

72 

424 

1,131 
180 
129 
100 

?,^85 
566 
215 
525 
552 



I 



I 



181 

188 

2,807 

260 



303 

300 

02 

860 



268 
299 
841 
101 

m 

807 
262 

181 

434 

99 

20 

127 



329 
855 
167 



1.597 
374 
180 
350 
407 
215 



I 

a 









s 

I 

s 

s 



as 



365 



245 

254 

81 I 
I 
265 



75 



I 



263 
289 
776 

86 
172 
284 
235 

88 
411 



15 

62 

53 

283 

830 

133 

63 

127 



360 
160 
301 
325 
201 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

li 

5 

1 ' 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 



I 

8 

a 
« 

B 

o 



6 
2 



6 I 
2! 
5! 
6 
1 
7 
1 
2 
6 
7 

20 
2 
2 
8 
4 
2 
9 
2 



a 
i 

OQ 



1 

2 

7 
20 



1 > 2 

I 

1 I 
1 1 
1 i 36 
4 



2 
2 
I 
2 



135 


65 


1 
2 


126 


76 


1 


1,908 


1,819 


6 


172 


141 


1 



4 
8 
6 
6 
2 
3 
1 

48 
2 



3 

"a. 

& . 

ftJB 

n 



'o a 
aoQ 

So 

fl — 

"Z e 

&| 
«? 

«J.§ 



& 



Number of Papili 
Btadying— 



m 



48 i all 



51 
44 
4« 
44 



38 
39 
34 
34 
49 
34 
44 
60 
43 
33 
2U 
63 



6 



1-6 
1-6 

a-4 



1 
25 



1-2 
1-6 
1-18 
1-4 
1-3 



20 
5 



I 



41 I 



36 
6\ 



I 



1^ 
2-3 

1-12 



2 
42 



I 



43 
34 
86 
44 

58 

I 
54 I 1-30 



1-4 

1-4 

1-12 

1-6 



27 
63 
35 
67 



1-20 



all 



25 
5 



o 

i 



89 



8 



6 



15 



20 
20 



26 



If Special 

iDStTttCtion 

fireD io— 



»• 









■ 




9 


♦• 


X 


a 


1 




k 


Q 


yes 


no 
yes 



A 

2 



a 



no 
yes 



no ; no • no 



no 
no 
no 
no 



no > no 



no 
no 
no 



no • no 



yes 

no 

no 



no 
no 
no 



no no 
no no 



no 
no 
no 
no 
no 
no 



no 



no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 



yes; yes 
no ! yes 



no 
no 
no 



no no 
no no 



no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 



3 
6 



2 



19 



yes no ! no 



yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 



yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


1 no 

1 


no 


no 


no 



yes 

no 

no 



yes 

no 

no 



i 



no 'yes 



no no > no 



I 



yes I no 1 yes 
yes no i no 



yes 

no 



yes I no 
no ' no 
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TABLE XlX.'^Continued. 





c 

1 

s 

c 
H 

1 


• 

a 
-Si 
§ 

m 

o 
< 


1 
< 

1 

h 

390 
635 
617 
400 
201 
200 
160 
300 
288 
134 

76 
276 
106 

60 

asi 

366 

48 

139 

84S 

180 
65 
321 
257 
133 
141 
215 
75 

1,416 
68 
801 
332 
600 
199 
212 


1 

^« 

o 

• 

o 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 

« 

1 
1 


i 
1 

a 

1 

o 
o 

• 

o 

8 

12 

12 

11 

6 

4 

4 

9 

5 

8 

1 

7 

2 

: 

9 
1 
2 
10 
15 
2 
1 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
I 

* 
34 

2 

« 
9 

18 

8 

8 


• 

• 

xs 
o 


Q. 

2. 


a« 

4 

8-9 
1-2 
1-3 
1-2 
1-7 
1-6 


Number of Pupils 
Studying — 


Is Special 

iDSbrucUon 

given in— 


DUtrlcto. 


3 

1 

S. 

1 
1 


§00 

<^ 

39 
43 
42 

9fT 


• 

1 

10 
27 

1 
13 

5 


• 

1 

O 
1 


• 

•S 

4 


• 

3 

23 

8 


a 
S 

1 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

liO 

no 


bo 

1 


% 

1 

I 

• 

i 


St Clair 


613 
796 
866 
698 
274 
304 
348 
663 
288 
243 
120 
426 
146 
64 
651 
719 
103 
170 
607 
834 
328 
132 
402 
826 
228 
204 
3dS 
109 
209 
2,611 
144 
458 
539 
849 
281 
366 


438 
568 

589 
443 
211 
216 
194 
868 

110 
871 
122 

6C 
366 
398 

59 
150 

5n 

210 
66 
854 
307 
156 
ISO 
230 
98 
261 
1,710 
101 
824 
d6i 
646 
286 


1 
no nn 


St, Johns 


no 

no 

ho 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

ye* 

no 

yes 

no 

no 


no 


St. Joseph 


no 


St. Loale 


yes 
no 


Saline 


■■"'1 — 

....'36 

1 








17 


Sand Beach 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 


• 
Saniratnck 




M 


Sault Sie. Marie 


...i35 

1 
• - • • • .... 

1 
j 


1-3 

• ..... 


7 


• • • a 


• ••• 


.... 


Schoolcraft 


Sheridan 


Sherwood 


m m m m 

.... 
2 

1 


87 
46 
41 
30 
37 
40 
30 
60 

• • • • 

36 
72 
33 
32 
34 
39 
40 
42 

40 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 


South Haven. 


1-12 
1-12 
..... 


— 








Sprlnsport 








yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

nn 


Sprlngwells 










Stanton 


1-11 
1-3 


10 
9 








Stargis 

Sutton*8 Bay 





— 


28 

.... 


yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
ves 


Tekonsha 




1-8 


6 
.... 




... 




Three Rivers 


1 
1 

11 1 nn . rAs 


Traverse City 


... , 


1 • — 
yes' yes 


Trenton 




.... 






1 
no 1 no yes 

no ! no '; yes 

no ' no ' no 


Tuscola 


1^ 
1-8 
1-3 










Union City 


18 






15 


Vassar 


1 


1 


no ! yes 

1 
no ; no 

no • no 

1 

no no 

1 

yet^ ves 


yes 
no 


Vermontvllle 


......... 


Vernon 


...... 


.... 
8 






yes 
yes 
yes 


Vlckftborif. 

Vriesland 


• • • • 


.... 1---. 

1 

.... 4 


Waylund 


' 1 "' 
... 62 

... 46 




1 




yes 

no 
no 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 


yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 


yes 


West Bay City 


1-20 
1-3 
1-3 
1-2 

1-lb 
1-6 


.. . 1 .... 




yes 


White Cloud 


■ • « « 


34 
40 
36 


no 


Whitehall 


( 




no 


Wyandotte 


7 .... 

85 • 10 

i 


...J 10 


yes 


Ypailantl 


1 29 

....1 59 


• « « • 


18 


no 


SSeeland 


yes 


Zilwaukee 








40 


yes 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



TABLE XX. 

Statistics of the High School Department of One Hundred and Thirty-jive Graded 
School Difttricte, compiled from the Reports of Superintendents and Principals, for 
the School Year 2886-7, 



Districts. 



Adrian 

Albion 

Allegan 

Alma^ 

Alpena 

• 

Ann Arbor 

Atlantic Mlae 

Bancroft 

Bath 

Battle Creek 

Bay City 

Holding 

BelleviUe 

Berrien Springs.... 

BigRapfds 

Birmingham 

Bllssfleld 

Brighton 

Brock way Centre.. 

Bronson 

Buchanan 

Byron.* 

Cadillac '... 

Calumet 

Oapac 

Caro 

CaraonCity 

Case City 

Cedar Springs 

Charlotte 



iS 

a 

a| 

Is. 



i 



o 
SB 

l| 



w 

112 

72 

78 

78 
678 

61 ! 

00 

d& 
122 
201 
106 

63 

44 

90 

83 

77 

67 

68 

61 

66 

46 

67 

66 

68 

99 

74 

50 

87 
196 



< 

5* 



119 
92 
64 

41 
62 

448 

85| 

60! 

2i 

96 
160 

65 \ 

53 

ae 

67 
82 

77 ' 
48 
56, 
54 
481 
40 , 
45 
66 
33 

78 i 
44 
60 
47 j 

144 : 



114 
89 
51 
84 
59 

480 
82 
45 
29 
91 

146 
61 
45 
85 
61 
TO 
47 
89 
55 
42 
41 
88 
41 
63 
29 
67 
85 
43 
45 

188 



( 



1 

1 


a 
« 

a 


H 





a 


^e 


S 


^^ 


No. of 
en. 


N0.-0 

Teac 



1 1-2 

1 

1 
1 1^ 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 
1 2-8 

2 

1 

1 
7-10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
18-4 

1 

2-8 
1 2-6 



7-9 
1 
1 
1 



8 
8 
2 1-2 
1 
1 
6 






8 
6 
1 



1 
2 
1 
1 



1-4 



2 
1-8 



1 1-2 



1 
4 



26 I 

HI 

24 

84 

20 

41 

85 



19 
26 

40 
60 
18 
17 
41 



1 



as 



«-8 



' Ay. Age 

I of Olus 
I Graduated. 



48 
52 
50 
20 
40 
22 
88 



83 



60 
26 
86 



22 , 18 



6 



290 I 



18 

20 

24 

4 

50 

40 

4 

2 

65 



22 



12 
82 
80 
11 
5 
11 
26 



7 
18 
98 



o 
o 

S 



17 
17 
18 
18 



16 



18 
19 
16 
16 
18 



17 



17 
19 
18 



16 



18 
14 
18 
17 
18 



^S 

S" 



1^ 



128 47 



964 

23 17 
29 83 

24 88 

I 

24 01 ■ 

I 

1148 i 






$5 87 
878 
458 

10 75 
589 
826 
260 
206 



83 28 
80 71 
18 90 



686 
863 
862 



18 80 



822 



12 72 



15 98 
14 21 
26 08 



865 
280 
986 



19 91 



404 



12 00 






23 86 


668 


29 68 


15 47 


8 18 


18 60 



i 

IS 

6 
16 



184 84 

14 22 
83 92 
36 22 
27 68 
26 61 
13 4» 



88 64 
84 83 
17 62 



22 02 



19 48 
16 61 
35 94 



23 96 
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MU 

not 
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SUPERINTENDENTS REPORT/ 



TABLE XX,— Continued. 





Enrollment In De- • 
partment. 


Average No. Be- 
longing. 




No.ofMenTeach- 
en. 


Nor- of Women 
Teachers. 


4 

i5 


No. of Non-Reel- 
dent Papila. 


Ay. Age 

ofClaaa 

Gradoated. 




Ooat per Oaplta 
tor Inddentala. 


Total Ooat per 

Oaplta. 

1 


DlBtricta. 


• 

1 


1 

§ 


Jonesyille 


— 
77 

166 
36 
00 
40 
04 
28 
80 
80 
28 
20 

120 
24 
88 
08 
78 
68 
74 
83 
77 
64 
72 
00 
26 
76 
71 
87 
42 

100 
86 

118 
48 
82 

120 
22 
40 
00 


02 
148 
27 
37 
87 
40 
27 
07 
54 
10 
18 
74 
18 
07 
77 
67 
87 
60 
46 
40 
40 
03 
64 
18 

« 
68 

20 

28 

77 

48 

71 

41 

88 

80 

17 

40 

06 


60 
187 
20 
84 
36 
80 
24 
04 
46 
18 
14 
07 
17 
07 
78 
48 
27 
44 
41 
46 
30 
68 
47 
16 
46 
68 
23 
88 
72 
46 
88 
36 
81 
72 
16 
• 20 
> 60 


1 l-« 

11-8 
6-U 


1 
4 

1 


81 
20 
27 
80 
87 
40 


27 
10 
14 

12 


18 
10 
17 
12 


4 

8 


$17 74 
25 41 
14 07 
10 86 


$18 08 
8 10 
2 47 
388 


$3187 


K"ft'»n«nM)o 


28 00 


K'^lkAJfl^A. _ 


16 64 


Laingsbnrg^ 

TaV** LlndoD ... 


14 18 


LftkoTlew 


16 

2 
20 
IB 
10 


50 

6 
26 

2 
80 


88 

8 
81 
12 
13 

8 
14 


12 
10 
18 
18 
17 


7 








T/AniM 








lApff^r 


1 
2 

1 


27 

18 
10 
18 
37 




26 02 

18 66 






Lawrence 


777 


20 48 


IjAxintrton 




Lisbon . 




14 21 
17 66 






Lowell 


16 
10 
17 
17 


6 
6 

1 


860 


20 00 


Lyon*..^ 




M-^rfhiill 


2 
2 
6 


20 
80 
26 


4160 
80 66 
10 80 


615 
603 

880 


46 05 


Harqnette 


30 10 


MfMon . . 


28 10 


Memphlv 






# 


Mendon 


1 
1 

8-4 
7 

1 


2-8 

1 

1-4 

1 

1 


80 
22 
40 
80 
81 
54 
46 
41 
20 
26 
28 
46 
48 
24 






18 60 
26 71 
16 40 
28 00 
28 80 
10 00 
18 06 
18 87 






Midland 


17 
17 
18 
16 
18 


8 
8 


444 

800 


31 16 


Milford 


18 6i 


Mti Clemenii 




ML Pleasant. 

New Haven. . . - 


460 


28 80 


Nortb Branch ^^* 


120 


14 28 


North Muskegon... 
Northyllle 








1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 


26 

1 

86 

26 
22 
11 
76 
2 
8 
16 


18 
10 
10 
18 
18 
18 
10 
17 
18 








Norway 


6 









Oacoda 




........ 




Otsego. 








Ovid 


6 

4 
4 
8 


1107 


484 


16 41 


Owosso 


8 


2 




Palo 


14 08 
048 






Parma.. , 


1 

8-4 

1 
1 


8 
1-8 

1 


82 
27 
10 
22 
80 


223 


11 71 


Paw Paw 




Pentwater 


26 77 

5Ii6 

18 61 


266 
207 
586 


28 48 


PetersbuiV 


12 
16 




748 


Petoskey 


24 47 







HIGH SCHOOL STATlSHCa 



TABLE XX.—C(mtiHtud. 



FlmtDireU 

PoDtlao- 

PortAoaUii 

Port Huron 

Portland 

BMdClt7- 

Ra^bUo 

BooUand 

StOluu-les. 

atc-utr. 

St. Johna 

SLLonit 

Saline 

Sancatack 

Saalt 8M. Harle. 

Schoolcraft 

Sheridan 

Sprlnspon 

Stanton- 

atnrsli 

Takoniha. 

Three Riven 

Union CItr- 

Warland 

Wert Bar Cltr- 

Whlteball 

Tt*llantl 

ZUwankea, 




I 

I 



PSTD 






QN 
18 08 

am 



10 Ta 



43n 

13 TB 



ns9 

10 00 



IT 01 



*riT 
not 
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LOCAL 00MMITTEE8, CONDUCTORS, ETC., AT INSTlTUTEa cxxrii 



TABLE XXIV. 

LoecU Committees, Conductors and Instructors at Teachers!' Institutes for the 

Calendar Year 1887, 



Counties. 


Local Committees. 


Condnctors. 


Assistant Instructors. 


▲llesani 


Jas. Wamock 


A. E. Haynes 


P. A. Latta. 


Allegan*. 


G. A. Osinga 


H- ITIf^ 


J. M. Ballon. 


Alpena 


aULitUe 


N. H. Walbridge.... 


L. A. McIiOuth. 


A«tTlfn. ..... 


C.S.Galle.. 

H. B. Andms 


H- M. Enoe 


F. O. Wiokham. 


Barry 


H- mnj 


G. P. Glenn. 


Bay 


E. J. Demorest 


J. W. Ewlng 


H. C Rankin. 


Benife 


T. B. Pettitt 


(\ i^ Bemis , . 


W. A. Drake. 


Berrien. 


J.C.Lawrence 


J. G. Plowman 


0. D. Thompeon. 


Branch 


W. H. Lookerby 


J. G. Plownum 


J. W. Simmons. 


Calhoon^ 


M. W. Cobb 


Austin George. 


Delos FalU L. R. Halsey. 
F. W. Arbury. 
Mrs. Kate B. Ford. 


Cam, 


F. S. Hall 


EL P. Church 


Charlevoix 


R. L. Corbett 


H. A. Ford 


Cheboygan. . . . 


G. C. Nevins 


A. E. Haynes 


C. T. Grawn. 


Clare . . . 


G. J. Cnmmins 

W. H. Bmnaon 


StoartMcKibbin.... 
H. K. Warren 


ij. A. McLonth. 


Clinton 


Delos Fall. 


Crawford ) 

Roscommon.) 


r. M. Richmond 


H. C.Rankin 


F. W. Lankenaw. 


Eaton 




H. R. Pattengill 


Ferris Fitch, Joseph Estabrook. 
Miss N. C. Vanderwalker. 


Emmet... 


C.P. Newkirk 


H. M. Slanson 


Oenesee 


H. R. Gass 


H.KInjf ... 


• 

G. A. Osinga. 
(Jhas. Kelsev. 


6*d Traverse 


C. T. Orawn...... 


8.W. Baker 


Gratiot 


J. N. McCall 


W.S.Perry 


E. L. Briggs. 

W. C. GInn, W. A. Drake. 


Hillsdale 


W. C. Ginn 


I.N. Demmon 


Hnron 


A. J. Lynd 


H f! H^f^VIn 


A. Bto Havnee. 


Ingham.. 


H. R. Pattengill 


D. Howell. 


Julia A. King, B. C. Thompson. 


Ionia 


A.L.SUvemaU 

M. Devereanx 


I. N. Demmon 

J.N.MoCJaU 

J. G. Plowman 


C. L. Bemis. S. G. Burkhead. 


Isabella. 


E. A. Wilson. 


Jackson 


D. E. Haskins. 


B. C. Thompeon, D. E. Haskins. 




H. N. French 


Austin George 

C Lt Be™<s 


0. E. Aleahire. 


Kalkaska . 


G. R. Catton 


H. R.Gass. 


Kent. 


Jas. Chalmers 


David Howell 

P. A. Latta 


1 

Miss Mary E. Tilton, Jas. Chalmers. 


T#aVe 


W. B. Pool 


H. R.Gas8. 











> Institute held at Douglas. March 28- April 1. 
• Institute held at Otsego, Nov. 7-11. 
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TABLE XXiy. —Continued. 



Conntiea. 



Lapeer^ 

Leelanaw — 

Lenawee 

Livingston... 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marqnette ... 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee., 

Iron 

Delta 

Midland 

Mlsaukee... 

Monroe 

Montcalm... 
Muskegon... 
Newaygo... 
Oakland ^.. 
Oakland*... 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Osceola 

Oscoda , 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola 

Van Buren.. 
Washtenaw, 

Wajme 

Wexford.... 



Local Committees. 



Q. H. Broesamle 

Jennie H. Pickard — 

A. E. Curtis 

Geo. Barnes. 

Harriet O. Culver 

l.L. Forbes 

Ella S. Hopkins 

John Northmore 

H.T. Blodgett 

P. M. Brown 



Conductors. 



R. W. Putnam... 

0. L. Bemis 

H. King 

Austin Gtoorge. . 
H.C.Rankin... 
O. V, Thompson 

H. A. Ford 

H. C. Rankin... 
S. G. Burkhead.. 
F. A. Barbour.... 



O. H. Chamberlain — 

E. M. Gardner 

D. M.Day 

J.W.Billmlre 

G.B. Benedict 

J.H.Cog8ha]l 

Tyson Smith 

C. Van Dom 

Elmer R. Webster — ' 

I 

F.W. Van Wickle... 

F. L. Snodgrass. 

A. B. Perrln 

O. A. Crawford 

J. M. Sanborn 

C.C.LiUle 

C. P. Colvin 

Mary M. Brown 

W. H. Munson 

Lewis Baker 

A. J. Swain 

O. G.T.Parker 

O. H. Bennett 

E.B. Perry 

A. C. Brower 

A. S. Hall 



H. C. Rankin. 



C. F. R. Bellows 

H. R. Gass 

C. F. R. Bellows 

E. P. Church 

D.Howell.. 

I. N. Demmon 

H.King 

Ferris S. Fitch 

Geo. Barnes. 

H. A. Ford 

C.W. Piokell 

H. R. Gass 

E. M. Russell 

E. P. Church 

D.Howell.. 

R. W. Putnam 

H. K. Warren 

H.C.Rankin 

S. G. Burkhead 

H.A. Ford 

W.S. Perry 

F.A. Barbour.. 

E. A. Strong 

H.A.Ford 



Assistant Instructors. 



G. H. Broesamle, Joseph Estabrook, 

J. B. Estabrook. 
W. A. Drake. 

J. Montgomery, G. P. Glenn. 

John Goodison. 

D. L. Monroe. 
G. A. Osinga. 
H. R. Oass. 

John Northmore, F. D. Davis. 
H. R. Gass. 
W. N. Ferris. 

Chas. Keisey. 

J. O. Reed. 

S. G. Burkhead. 

W. D. Cll2be. 

C. W. Pickell. 

John Gtoodison. 

S. T. Morris. 

G. P. Glenn, Joseph Estabrook. 

O. D. Thompson. 

Jas. Chalmers. 

A. E. Sharpe, Flora McDonald, Frank 
Bloomflela, W. E. Downer,J. A. Moore. 
C. M. McLean. 

O. A. Crawford. 

J. M. Sanborn. 

E. L. Briggs. 

E. C. Thompson. 

J. H. Shepard. 

H. R.Gass. 

G. E. Swift, Joseph Estabrook. 

J. W. Simmons. 

Mrs. Kate B. Ford. 

W. C. Hewitt, W. H. Cheever. 

Delos Fall, Miss Julia A. Ring. 

C. B. Hall, Bfrs. A. M. Garrlgues. 

A. S. HalL 



' Institute held at Holly, March »- April 1. 
> Institute held at Pontiac, Aug. S8-26. 
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TABLE XXV. 
EnrdUment at Teachers' Institutes for t?ie Calendar Year 18S7. 



Ooantiee. 



ToUls 



Allflgan. 



▲Ipena.. 
Antrim. 
Bany.... 
Bay 

B«ncle-. 
B«rrien. 
Branch.. 
Calhoun 



Oharleroix .... 
Oh«boygan . — 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Roacommon... 

Eaton 

Bnunot.. ...... . 

OenMee 

Qd. TraToraa.. 

Gratiot 

Hllladala. 

Boron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

iMheUa 

Jaokflon 

V^lfcMM^^ 

Kent 

liako.. 



1 



\ 



Es 



I 



*il 



9,788 



281 

M 

78 

178 

164 

47 



174 

861 

140 

77 

60 

44 

168 

48 

14 

190 

70 



80 
165 
807 
188 
801 
197 
100 
844 



Namb«r Enrolled. 



I 



1,788 



68 

466 

64 



10 
17 
86 
80 
17 
46 



9 
14 

8 
84 

19 

86 
11 
86 
81 
48 
46 
48 
88 
80 
89 
67 
87 
18 
70 
10 



i 



4,686 



74 

78 



48 

76 

186 

54 



86 

104 

47 

44 

44 

9 

101 



^ 



6,864 



108 
87 

101 
66 

113 

140 
68 

106 
96 
86 
96 

189 
87 

147 



106 
106 



66' 66 



66 

UO 

166 

71 

169 

188 

186 

70 

68 

68 

18 

186 

61 

188 
88 

186 
76 
168 
186 
111 
189 



114 
160 
166 

49 
817 

48 



Kinds and Orndw of Oertiflcntet held 
by Memben. 






81 



8 

8 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 



76 



1 
8 
1 



1 
8 



1 
1 



8 
8 



4 
8 

8 



8 
8 



i 



847 



8 



481 



11 

£0 

8 

1 

18 
9 
7 
9 



4 
1 
8 

9 



7 
1 
8 
8 
4 
7 
6 
8 
8 
4 
8 
6 
8 
9 
8 



8,689 



66 
44 
80 
41 
67 
49 
81 
86 



60 
48 



104 



6 
1 
1 



6 

8 
11 
10 

6 ' 
11 
84 

6 I 

•i 

4 I 
4 ; 

14 ; 

7 

11 

8 



7 
91 

80 

74 
86 
97 
41 
118 



66 

100 
68 

76 
89 
87 



8 



1 
1 
1 
6 

8 

•8 



•6 



8 

8 



8 
8 



8 
8 



it 



OH 

e S 



1,626 



40 



19 
17 
18 
87 



68 
16 
18 
18 
8 
86 

80 

40 
6 
9 
80 
88 
64 
84 
A 
80 
86 
76 
87 
11 
60 
4 



II 



I 



618 



4 

6 
1 
8 



10 

8 



18 

18 
6 

4 
1 
6 



7 
4 



6 

16 

18 

16 

18 

6 

lb 

13 

9 

8 

8 

7 



04.4 
68.6 
47.8 
47.» 

7a 

94. 
66. 

106, 
86. 

66.7 
48.6 
40.6 
41JI 
8.7 
97. 

48. 

90. 
80. 
88.1 

68.7 
114J^ 

m.7 

99. 
10B.6> 
88.6^ 

99.4 

97.6 
46.» 



* For city aobooU. 

Q 
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TABLE XXV,— Continued. 





No. of Teachera re- 
quired to supply 
Schoola. 

m 


Number Enrolled. 


Kinde and Oradea of Oerilficates held 
by Membera. 


No. without experi- 
ence in Teaching. 





each half day. 


Counties. 


• 

a 

a 

89 
6 
35 
63 
10 
19 
12 
11 
19 
19 

9 

14 

6 
51 
20 
12 

6 
80 
49 
22 

8 
28 

6 
14 
88 
24 
28 
41 
46 
84 
80 
23 
24 
29 

6 


a 
B 

1 


• 

1 


i 

00 


• 
2 


4 


1 


• 


GO 


Lapeer 


174 

66 

283 

166 

39 

147 

97 

108 

86 

128 

4] 

86 

14 

65 

38 

160 

179 

180 

123 

271 


63 
18 
115 
90 
22 
78 
83 
42 
66 
65 

62 

64 

28 
97 
68 
66 
61 
111 
79 
82 
24 
68 
10 
80 
94 
88 
58 
81 
76 
75 
68 
83 
97 
68 
40 


101 
24 
150 
153 
32 
95 
45 
63 
85 
84 

71 

68 

82 

148 

88 

78 

67 

141 

128 

54 

82 

97 

16 

44 

182 

118 

81 

122 

122 

109 

98 

106 

121 

92 

46 


11 


88 
19 
102 
80 
13 
68 
25 
80 
86 
62 

85 

87 
21 
91 
70 
48 
68 
101 
61 
40 
21 
56 
11 
23 
78 
78 
46 
84 
49 
74 
70 
76 
81 
64 
86 


24 

1 

7 

1 

8 

4 
1 
1 

5 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 


9 
87 
43 

7 

26 
16 

7 

25 
20 

27 

20 

8 

86 

16 

19 

10 

88 

60 

8 

8 

28 

8 

18 

46 

29 

14 

85 

41 

24 

16 

22 

27 

26 

4 


9 

8 

15 

21 
2 

7 

4 
8 

7 
7 

8 

17 
8 

87 
8 
6 
6 

21 

10 
8 
2 

14 
8 
5 

12 

11 

21 
9 
10 
11 
14 
26 
22 



68. 


Leelanaw ......... 




19.7 


Lenawee! - 






6 
8 
6 

> 

I 

20 
8 

4 

2 
2 

1 
1 
6 
1 
8 
8 


12 
5 
4 
5 
8 
5 
4 
8 

8 

2 

18 
1 

10 
8 
6 
8 
5 

11 
1 
8 
6 
2 

16 
8 

28 
8 
9 
6 
8 
2 
1 


91.6 


Livingston 


2 


8 


94. 


Mackinac 


25. 


• 
Macomb 


70.4 


Manistee' 


89.4 


Marqnette 

Mason. 


46.7 
71.6 


Mecoffta.. .^. 


46. 


Delta. r 


1 


1 
2 




Menominee 

Iron [ 

Midland. 


60. 
6a6 


Mf>wfiTikee 


29.1 


IMniiro^. ., 






117.4 


Montealm 




1 


64. 


Mnskegon ... ... ^ 


87.6 


Newaygo 


1 




62.4 


Oakland. ..... > 


10L8 








83.9 


Oceana ...... .. 


98 

89 

100 

29 

89 

180 

807 

221 

172 

168 

170 

170 

200 

262 

605 

84 






84.8 


Ogemaw .-..» 


1 


1 
4 


1 
6 


26JS 


■Osceola 


62. 


Oscoda 


12. 


Otsego 






5 
6 
8 
6 
2 
7 
4 
1 
1 
4 
7 
4 


84.7 


Ottawa. 


1 
1 
1 

2 


1 

6 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 


96.7 


f*!^1naw 


71.9 


8t. Clair.. 


60. 


St. Joseph 


84. 


Sanilac ...... .....x 


88. 


Shiawassee 


67.9 


Tuscola .1 

Van Buren 


61.S 
60. 


Washtenaw. 

Wayne.. 


63. 

67. 


Wexford .- 


86.7 
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TABLE XXVI. 



Goontlee. 



LUt of County School Examiners for 1868. 



Alcon* 

Alger. 

Allegan 

Alpena. 

Antrim 

Arenao 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Oalbonn 

Oan 

Charleyoiz 

Cheboygan... 

OhJppewa 

Glare 



Namea 



L. Frederick, Chairman. 
J. E. Fair, Secretary..... 
B. Goheen 



Mrs. C. H. Schaffer, Chairman. 
Mrs. M. E. Oliver, Secretary. .. 
Mr8,Cha8. Johnston 



J. W. Humphrey, Chairman. 

P. A. Latta, Secretary 

J. F. Taylor 



F. N. Fletcher. Chairman, 

B. L. Little, Secretary 

F. 8. Dewey 



W. R. Grant, Chairman 

C. 8. Gnile, Secretary 

F. M. Severance 



J. F. Decker, Chairman... 
J. H. Belknap, Secretary. 
A. L. Wllkins 



D. J. Norton, Chairman. 
W. L. Mason, Secretary. 
C. S. Hehard 



J. W. Mathews, Chairman. 
D.C.Warner, Secretary... 
W. A. Morse 



T. S. Joslyn, Chairman.... 
G. H. Francis, Secretary. 
J.W.Smith 



D. F. Holden, Chairman..., 
Mrs. Rose Woodward, Sec. 
T. B. Pettitt , 



J. C. Lawrence, Chairman. 

C. B. (iroat. Secretary 

H. C. Crosby 



W. H. Lockerby, Chairman. 

B. 8. Spofford, Secretary 

C. P. Johnston , 



Miss Lizzie M. Cook, Chairman 

R. A. Cnlver, Secretary 

S. G. Gorslinc 



Cbas. Mosher, Chairman. 

F. S. Hall, Secretary 

M. Pemberton 



John Redpath, Chairman. 

Wm. Harris, Secretary 

R. L. Corbett 



D. J. Galbraith, Chairman 

W. C. Thompson, Secretary.... 
G. 8. Moore 



O. L. Trempe. Chairman. 
8. P. Tracy, Secretary... 
A. Jay Murray 



G. J. Cummins. Chairman. 
D. E. Alward, Secretary. 



Poetofflces. 



Harrlsville. 
Harrisville. 
Groenbush. 



Quota 

Rock River. 
Hock River. 



Wayland. 
Allegan.., 
Douglas.. 



Alpena. 
Alpena. 
Alpena. 



Mancelona.. 

Bellaire 

Bast Jordan. 



Omer 

Omer 

Sterling. 



L*Anse 

L*Anse 

Pequaming. 

Hastings 

DowliDg 

Middleville. 



Pinconning. 
Bay City.... 
Bay City.... 



Oviatt 

Frankfort.. 
Benzonia... 



Benton Harbor. 

Niles 

NewBultalo 



Quincy 

Coif 1 water. 
Coldwater. 



Homer 

Homer 

Battle Creek. 



CassopoUs. 
Marcel lus. 
Vandalia.. 



Boyne Falls. 

Norwood 

Boyne City., 



Cheboygan 
Cheboygan 
Cheboygan 



A. J. Doherty i Clare 



Sault Ste. Marie. 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Sault Ste. Marie. 



Harrison 
Clare 



Occupations. 



Tbrmi 
Expire, 



Teacher 

Register of Deeds. 
Teacher 



1889 



Housekeeper. 

Teacher 

Housekeeper. 



Merchant.. 
Attorney... 
Clergyman. 

Journalist.. 
Clergyman. 
Merchant.. 



Teacher.. 
Attorney. 
Farmer.. 



Journalist. 
Merchant. 
Teacher..., 



Druggist 

Attorney 

Lumberman. 



Student. 
Farmer. 
Teacher. 



Engineer 

Attorney. 

Teacher.. 



Surveyor 

Housekeeper. 
Teacher 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Attorney. 
Teacher.. 
Attorney. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Farmer. 



Teacher. 
Farmer. 
Teacher. 



Clergyman. 

Farmer 

Attorney... 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



County Clerk. 

Physician 

Teacher 






Attorney.. 
Journalist. 
Merchant. 



IMS 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1888 
1889 

1888 
188» 
188» 

188fr 
1888 
188» 

]88» 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1888 
1880 

188$ 
188» 
1880 

188$ 
1888 
1889 

JOcSr- 

1868 
1889 

1888 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1888 

1889 

1888. 
1888 
1889 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888. 
1888 
1880 
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TABLE XXVI.— C(m«ntied. 



Coontlei. 



Clinton. 

Crawford 

DelU. 

Saton^ 

Emmet........... 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

» 

Gogebic... 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

HiUsdale 

Honghton. 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loeoo. 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamaioo 

TTiLlIrm^^^ 



Names. 



L. F. Conrad, Chairman 

W. H. Bmnson, Secretary 

C. K. Holliater 

E. G. Payne, Chairman 

C. E. Hicks, Secretary 

Julia Erb 

J. F. Oliver. Cliairman 

John Power, Secretary 

Kirk Spoor 

J. L. Wagner. Chairman 

Orr Schnrtz, Secretary. . .« 

Chas. McKenny 

Miss Stella Brackett, Chairman 
Chas. S. Hampton. Secretary... 
M. C. Crandall 

Geo. F. Brown, Chairman 

Yl. D. Black, Secretary 

A. £. Ransom 

F. C. Smith, Chairman 

C, C. Fouch, Secretary 

M, T. Matthews 

L. L. Wright, Chairman 

Chas. Cheynoweih, Secretary.. 
Jas. Monroe 

C. J. Kneeland, Chairman 

Lorin Roberts, Secretary 

D. S. Nickerson 

W. B. Scattergood. Chairman.. 

G. T. Brown, Secretary 

O. G.Tuttle 

E. J. Townsend, Chairman 

W. A. Drake, Secretary 

C. R. Coryell 

C. O. White, Chairman 

J. H. Wilson, Secretary 

E.T.Curtis 

F. H. Stafford, Chairman 

M. Meddaugh, Secretary 

A. J. Lynd 

T. A. Stephens, Chairman 

A. R. Hardy, Secretary 

J. S. Huston 

B. A. Murphy, Chairman 

C. L. Bemls, Secretary 

W. D. Cliche 

A. C. LeDuo, Chairman. 

S. B. Laird, Secretary 

D.E. Galley 

8. J. Jameson, Chairman 

Fred RnsseL Secretary 

T. Knox Jeffreys 

F. M. Harlow, Chairman 

O. E. Haskins, Secretary 

E. N. Palmer 

Alex Hadlock, Chairman 

Ashley Clapp, Secretary. 

D.H« Keiter 

W. Douglass, Chairman 

C. C. Jencks, Secretary 

G. R. Catton 



Postoffloes. 



Wacousta... 

St. Johns 

Laingsburg 



Roscommon 

Frederic 

Grayling 



Escanaba. 
Escanaba. 
Escanaba. 



Grand Ledge 

Cnarlotte 

Olivet 



Petoekey. 
Petoskey. 
Levering. 



Flint. 

Flint 

Flufhing. 

Gladwin. 
Gladwin. 
Gladwin. 



Iron wood. 
Bessemer. 
Ironwood. 



Traverse City... 
Traverse City... 
Klngsley 



Ithaca 

Ithaca 

BIm Hall. 



Moscow.... 
Hillsdale . 
Jonesvilie. 



Lake Linden. 
Lake Linden. 



Port Hope. 
Sebewaing. 
Bad Axe... 



Stockbridge 

Pine Lake 

WiUiamston 



Pewamo. 

Ionia. 

Ionia. 



EastTawas. 
East Ta was. 
An Sable.... 



lioomis 

Mt. Pleasant.... 
Sheperd 



Springport 

Concord 

Brookljm... 



Kalamazoo 
Vioksbnrg. 
Vicksbnrg. 



Lodi 

Kalkaska. 
Kalkaska. 



Occupations. 



Farmer.. 
Attorney. 
Snrvejror. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Merchant. 
Attorney.. 
Teacher... 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher... 
Journalist. 
Teacher... 



Attorney.. 
Attorney.. 
Jonmalist. 



Teacher.. 
Attorney. 
Clerk..... 



Teacher.. 
Surveyor. 
Attorney. 



Physician. 
Attorney.. 
Farmer... 



Banker.. 
Attorney. 
Teacher.. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Farmer. 



Teacher... 
Journalist. 



Calumet Teacher 



Book-keeper. 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher.. 
Teacher.. 
Surveyor. 



Teacher.. 
Attorney. 
Teacher.. 



Teacher 

Teacher 

Physician.. 



Teacher.... 
Teacher.... 
Clergyman. 



Farmer.. 
Attorney. 
Teacher.. 



Bxpirs. 



1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
188» 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

188Q 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 



1888 
1888 
1880 
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Counties. 



Kent 

Keweenaw „. 

Lftke^ 

Lapeer 

. Leelanaw.... 

.Lenawee 

LlTingaton... 

Lnce 

BCackinao ... 

Bfacomb 

Manistee 

Haniton 

Marquette... 

Mason. 

Meoosta 

Menominee .. 

Midland 

Missankee... 
Monroe ...... 

Montcalm ... 



Names. 



James Chalmers, Chairman.. 
E. A. Carpenter, Secretary... 
A. H. timfth 



W. C. Bottomle7, Chairman 
J. C. Danstan, secretary 



F. J. West. Chairman.. 
A. V, 8mitD, Secretary. 
D. A. Cornell 



Geo. E. Bates, Chalnnan.. . 
C. £. Palmerlee, Secretaiy 
U. H. broefeamle. 



Henry McManus, Chairman. 
A. B. Densmore, Secretary... 
W. H. Crowell 



Ira Waterman, Chairman. 
E O. Walker, Secretary... 
W. E. Tripp 



H. B. Reed, Chairman 

8. D. Williams, Secretary. 
Mllo Abbott 



J. P. Mills, Chairman 

H. C. Farrend, Secretary 
Q. B. KeUo 



Jas. MoNamara, Chairman.. 
Q. A. McAIplne, Secretary... 
J. R. Bailey 



David Hammell, Chairman 

S. B. Russell, Secretary 

A. M. Keeler 



O. H. Kilboume, Chairman .... 

Jean McDlarmid. Secretary 

Chas. McDiarmld.. 



Wm. J. Oalla^her, Chairman. 
Owen O'Donneli, Secretary.... 
John Danlevy 



John Northmore, Chairman. 

Chas. K«-l8ey, Secretary 

Harlow Olcott 



L. W. Rose, Chairman. 
B. S. Mills, Secretary... 
John Oriffla 



S. W. Baker, Chairman. 
P. M. Brown, Secretary. 
B.B. Wilson 



A. W. Bill, Chairman. 
J. W. Bird, Secretary . 
O. H. Chamberlain.... 



W. V. Sanford, Chairman. 
T. W. Crlssey, Secretary... 
W.W. Allen I... 



Wm. Bartholomew, Chairman. 

Onncan MoBaln, Secretary 

J. B. Sleezer.. 



J. W. Billmire. Chairman. 
J. R. Rogers, Secretary.... 
T. B. Allen 



A. B. Brown, Chairman ., 
D. A. McLean, Secretary. 
8. F. Rennedey 



Porttofflces. 



Ann Arbor. 
Caledonia .. 
Grand vllle. 



Phodnlz. 

Central Mine. 



Chase 

Chase 

Reed City. 



North Branch^. 

Lapeer 

Imlay City 



Oocnpatlon. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 



SQtton*s Bay. 
Maple City... 
Maple City... 



Hudson 

Lenawee Junct. 
Weston 



Howell.... 
HoweU...- 
Plainfleld. 

McMillan. 
Newberry . 
Newberry , 

St. Ignace. 
St. Ignace. 
St. Ignace. 



New Baltimore. 

Mt. Clemens 

Ricbmond 



Bear Lake. 
Bear Lake... 
Bear Lake... 



St. James . 
St. James . 
St. James. 



Republic... 
Marquette . 
Ishpeming 



LudlDgton .. 

FouDtain 

Bast Riverton. 



Big Rapids.. 
Big Rapids.. 
Stan wood... 



Menominee 

Menominee 

Iron Mountain. 

Lee*s Comers.. 

Midland 

Midland. 



Pioneer 

Gait 

y ogel Center 



Monroe........ 

Temperance... 
Carleton 



Sheridan . 
Stanton .. . 
LakoTlew. 



Farmer . 
Farmer . 
Farmer . 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Farmer . 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Farmer . 
Teacher. 
Farmer . 



Clergyman. 
Physician*. 



Attorney.. 
Teacher... 
Physician. 

Physician. 
Journalist 
Teacher... 



Farmer . 
Teacher. 
Farmer . 



Fisherman. 

Grooer 

Shoemaker 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Farmer. 
Farmer . 
Farmer. 



Teacher... 
Farmer ... 
Druggist.. 



Clergyman.. 
Merchant... 
Teacher 



Teacher.... 
Joumalisty. 
Teacher 



Farmer 

Farmer 

Lumberman 



Attorney 

Teacher.. 

Teacher.. 



Farmer.., 
Physician. 
Attorney . 



■xplrs. 



1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 



1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1888 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 



1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 



1888 
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Counties. 



Montmorency 

Mnakegon. 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana. 

Ogemaw. 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa. 4 

Presquelsle 

Roscommon. 

Saginaw 

St. Glair 

St. Joseph. 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee. 

Tnscola.. 



Names. 



M. McCk>rmack, Chairman 

Wm. Briley, Secretary. 

T. Baboock 

J. H. Cogshall, Chairman 

N. R. Dryer, Secretary 

N. L. Downie. 

John Harwood, Chairman 

WUl. a Millard, Secretary.... 
Tyson Smith 

Fred. Wieland, Chairman 

E. R. Webster, Secretary 

C.W.Sonlby 

C. N. Tonng, Chairman 

0. N. Sowers, Secretary 

G. C. Myers 

A. L. Cnmmlng, Chairman 

A. B. Sharpe, Secretary 

F. L. Snodgrass 

W. W. Osband, Chairman 

N. W. Halre, Secretary 

G. A. Dennison 

A. B. Perrio, Chairman 

R. C. Hepburn, Secretary 

B. E. Scott 

• 
O. W. Crawford, Chairman ... 
Wm. Kittle, Secretary 

D. Blakely. 

Wm. Kittle, Chairman 

Miss F. M. Towle, Secretary... 
Uenry Whitely 

Milan Cobum, Chairman 

A. W. Taylor, Secretary 

Mrs. A. v. Weatherwax 

Frank Platz, Chairman 

E. Erskine, Jr., Secretary 

G. Covey 

Frank Converse, Chairman ... 
G. L. Alexander, Secretary 

Biyron T. Dodge, Chairman... 

W. B. Cubbage, Secretary 

J. A. F. Streiter 

C. J. McCormlck, Chairman... 

Harvey Tappan, Secretary 

E. F. Law 

Fred Glafke, Chairman 

Sheridan Osbon, Secretary 

E. A. Hoisington 

H. A. Macklem, Chairman.... 

Lewis Baker, Secretary 

C. L, Mcsser 

N. C. Mersereau, Chairman... 

W. F. Riggs, Secretary 

M. H. Stanley 

G. R. Brandt, Chairman 

V. G. LanniDg, Secretary 

E. L. Griffith 

\. L. Forbes, Chairman 

J. A. Chappell, Secretary 

E. J. Darbee. 



Postofflces. 



Vienna 

Hetherton.. 
Godfrey 



Muskegon. 

Holton. 

North Muskegon 

White Cloud 

Hesperia 

Newaygo 



Pontiac .. 
Pontiac. 
Milford .. 



Hesperia. 

Hart. 

Hesperia. 



West Branch. 
West Branch. 
West Branch. 



Ontonagon. 
Ontonagon. 
Greenland.. 



Reed City. 

Evart 

Hersey 



Mio 

Vanderbilt. 
Damon 



Vanderbilt. 

Gaylord 

Gay lord 



New Holland. 

Nunlca. 

Jenlsonvllle... 



Rogers City. 
Rogers City. 
Rogers City. 

Roscommon 
Roscommon 



East Saginaw.. 

Freeland 

Frankenmuth.. 

Smithes Creek . 

Port Huron 

Brookway Oenter. 

Mendon 

Sturgis 

Three Rivers.. 

Downington 

Lexington. 

Marlette. 



Manistique . 
Manistique . 
Manistique . 

Byron 

Bancroft.... 
Laingsburg 



Vassar ..... 
MUlington 
Caro 



Occupation. 



Farmer . 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Attorney . 
Teacher... 
Physician. 



County Clerk. 

Attorney 

Teacher 



Journalist 
Teacher... 
Farmer .... 



Teacher... 
Journalist 
Attorney .. 



Teacher.. 

Attorney 

Teacher.. 



Teacher... 
Physician. 
Teacher... 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Teacher 

Teacher 

County Clerk. 



Teacher 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Attorney.... 



County Clerk. 
Attorney 



Teacher... 
Physician. 
Teacher... 



Teacher.. 
Attorney 
Teacher.. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Cashier . 



Attorney 
Teacher.. 



Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 

Teacher. 
Teacher. 
Teacher. 



Tsnof 
itxplra. 

18» 
188» 
1889 

1888 
1S88 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
188» 
1880 

1888 
1888 
1880 

1888 
1888- 
1880 

1688 
1888 
1880 

188» 
1888 
1889 

1888 
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Goanties. 


Names. 


Postoffioes. 


OccniMitlon. 


Tsmu 
Exphe. 


( 


0. C. Phillpps, Chairman 

A . 0. Martin. Secretary. ........ 


Bangor 


Jonmallst . .. 


1888 


VanBaren -j 


Paw Paw 

Gobleyille 

Ypsilanti 


Journalist - 


1888 




W. V. 8a«e. 


Teacher...... ...... 


1888 


Washtenaw ] 


Auffust Lodeman, Chairman... 

E. C. Warner, Secretary 

O. S. Wheeler 


Teacher...... ...... 


1888 


YpsUanti 


Builder 


1888 


Salem 


Merchant ...... 


1888 


( 


John Gillespie, Chairman 

J. P. Held. Secretary .- 


Dearborn 

Rockwood 

Wayne 


Teacher 


1888 


Wayne •< 


Physician...... 


1888 




Cholott Cady 


Farmer 


1889 


Werford ■! 


A. J. Teed, Chairman 


Cadillac 


Civil Engineer 

Attorney 

Clergyman . .. 


1888 


A. G. Fuller. Secretary --. 


Cadillac 


1888 


G. 8. Hicks. 


Sherman 


1888 
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TRANSACTIONS 



OF TIIK 



MICfllGAl SIAII lEACflERS' ASSflCIAIIflS 



AT THE 



THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 



HELD AT 



Lansing, Mich., Dec. 27, 28, and 29, 1887. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



oncers A>r.i887. 
President 

J. W. EwiMQ Alma. 

Viee Preeidenta. 

D. A. Stephens Adrian. 

J. A. Stewart Monroe. 

Secretary, 

Chas. W. Pickelxi Ludington. 

Treasurer, 

E. L. Bbioob Grand Haven, 

Executive Committee. 

1884-7. 

C. F. R. Bellows Ypsilanti. 

Lucy A. Chittenden Ann Arbor. 

HaxiltonKinq Olivet. 

1885-8. 

J, M. B. Sill Ypeilanti. 

8. Q. BuRKHEAD Portland. 

Ella Dean Grand Rapids. 

1886-0. 

♦L. McLouth Lansing. 

IL N. French Kalamazoo. 

Lb R. Halset Battle Creek. 



oncer* f)»r 1888. 

President. 

E. P. Chxtrch Greenville. 

Viee Presidents. 

W. D. CuzBE Ionia. 

P. M. Parker Qoincj. 

Secretary, 
E. C. Thompson East Saginaw. 

Treasurer, 

MR8.C. G. Chaffee Flint. 

Executive Committee, 

1885-8. 

J. M. B. Sill Ypsilanti. 

S. G. Burkhead Portland. 

ElLLA Dean Grand Rapids. 

1886-9* 

•L. McLouth Lansing. 

H. N. French Kalamazoo. 

L. R. Halset Battle Creek. 

1887-00. 

Geo. F. Mosher Hillsdale. 

Miss M. Louise Jones Charlotte. 

Austin George Ypsilanti. 



* I. N. Demmoa, of Ann Arbor, elected to All vacanoy oaosed by L. McLoath*8 removal from the 
8Ute. 



\ 



MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



THE TRAIf SAOTIONS OF THE THIRTT-SEYENTH 

AH'NUAL MEETING. 



Lansing, Tuesday, December 27, 1887. 

SVBKING SESSION. 

The Association was called to order by the President. 

Dr. Fiske, of Albion College, led in prayer, after which the High School 
choir, of Lansing, rendered a fine ohoras nnder the direction of Mrs. Flora 
Rarrick. 

Hon. Gyrns G. Lnce, Governor of Michigan, followed with a most cordial 
address of welcome to the teachers of the State. 

Sapt. E. G. Thompson, of Saginaw, in behalf of the Association, heartily 
responded to the Governor's welcome. 

The Association was then favored with a solo by Mrs. Barrick, " My Lover 
is a Sailor Lad.'' 

President J. W. Ewing delivered the annaal inaugural address. 

The exercises of the evening closed with two quartettes, *' Last Night " 
and '' Heather Rose," by Mrs. Rarrick, Mrs. Lee and Misses Nora Towne and 
Ella Baker. 



Lansing, December 28, 1887. 

WBDXESDAY MORNING 8B88ION. 



Opened by prayer by Hon. Ira Mayhew, of Detroit. 
A fine duet, -'The Song of the New Year," was given by Mrs. Rarrick and 
iss Ella Baker. 

Paper: *' To What Extent are Thought and Feeling Mutually Exclusive," 
Hon. J. M. B, Sill, Principal State Normal School 



6 PUBLIO INSTRUCTION. 

Disonssion opened by Prof. Daniel Putnam, of Ypsilanti, was continued by 
Dr. Fiske, of Albion, Prof. S. D. Ban*, of Albion, H. B. Pattengill, of Lan- 
sing, Dr. D. S. Stephens, of Adrian, W. N. Ferris, of Big Bapids, and Snpt. 
P. D. Cornell, of Harrison. 

Principal Sill here reported that he had discharged the duties imposed 
upon him by this Association, and had delivered an address on behalf of the 
State Teachers' Association at the Uniyersity Semi-centennial. The report 
was accepted with thanks and speech ordered spread on the minutes. 

Miss Ella Baker then favored the Association with a solo, '' The Grand 
Old Ocean,'' and being encored responded with another solo, '' One Day." 

Paper: '* Beading,'' by Ghas. Carlisle, of Ionia. Discussion was opened 
by Supt. E. L. Briggs, of Grand Haven. 

Before any further discussion the president named the following com* 
mittees : 

Committee on Nominations — Supt. I. M. Wellington, Muskegon; Supt. A. 
S. Hall, Cadillac; Supt. 0. D. Thompson, Bomeo; Prof. S. D. Barr, Albion f 
Supt. H. M. Slauson, Houghton. 

Committee on Resolutions — Supt L. R Halsey, Battle Creek ; Prof. D. A. 
Stephens, Adrian ; Supt. J. W. Simmons, Dowagiac ; Prof. Daniel Putnam,. 
Ypsilanti ; Miss Josie Williams, Ionia. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Music : Ladies' quartette, '' Chimes," Mrs. Barrick, Mrs. Lee, Misses Nora 
Towne and Ella Baker. 

Miss M. H. Boss, of Chicago, then delivered a very excellent lecture on 
•' The New Education an Outgrowth of the Old." 

Discussion of the subject was opened by Miss Jennie Tibbits, of Lansing, 
and continued by Supt. Church, of Greenville, Supt. Howell, of Lansing,. 
Dr. Fiske, of Albion, Supt. Clizbe, of Ionia, and Mr. Gibson, of Lyons. 

Music : " The Kerry Dance," solo, by Mrs. Flora Barrick. 

After a short recess, Supt. Seelye, of Marshall, expressed satisfaction ia 
the work done by his teachers after a special drill in kindergarten methods,, 
under the supervision of Miss Boss. 

Miss Boss was asked to define a kindergarten^ which she did to the satis* 
faction of all. 

Miss Mary E. Tilton, the secretary of the Beading Circle Council, made a 
report of the Beading Circle for the past year. 

Prof. Daniel Putnam, President of the Beading Circle Council, followed 
with a short report 

Supt. W. S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, moved that the Association adopt Prof. 
Putnam's report, enlarge the Council from five to seven and appoint three 
from the County Examiners. Carried. 

Messrs. S. D. Barr, 0. D. Thompson, A. D. Bennett, J. N. McCall, Sin- 
clair, Stricter, Cyrus Smith and Thornton gave some lively talks on the 
Beading Circle. 

On motion the Beading Circle Council was authorized to establish a Bead- 
ing Circle day at Bay View. 

Moved that the members of the Beading Circle Council elected by the 
Association be chosen for one year, and that those of the County .Examiners 
be chosen for two years. Carried. 

Adjourned until evening. 
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WBDNB8DAY BYBKIKG BB88ION. 

The exercises of the evening were opened by a qointetto, *'Hie Thee Shal- 
lop/' Mrs. Barrick> Mrs. Thome, Nora Towne, Messrs. Pratt and Esselstyn. 
Pianist, Mrs. Kilboame. The two gentlemen responded to an encore with a 
duet, " Larboard Watch.'' 

Mrs. Maggie Porter Oole, formerly of the Tennessee Jabilee Singers, 
favored the Association with a solo. Being loudly encored, she responded 
with '' The Last Bose of Summer.'' 

Address : "Universal Education the Duty of the Hour," Dr. E. E. White, 
Superintendent of the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

The Doctor spoke for nearly two hours without notes, in a most eloquent 
manner. 

Dr. Fiske moved that the hearty thanks of the Association be tendered to 
Dr. White for his able and intensely interesting lecture, which was carried 
amid great applause. 

Mrs. Oole agam favored the Association with a solo, which concluded the 
exercises of the evening. 

THUBSDAT MOBKINO 8E8SIOK. 

Exercises opened with music by the Episcopal choir, '' Venite." 

Devotional exercises conducted by the Bev. Dr. E. H. E. Jameson, of the 
First Baptist Church, of Lansing. 

Music: " Jubilate," Episcopal choir. 

Paper : '' Should the Study of Mind ELave a Larger Place in Our High 
Schools/' Hon. Geo. F. Mosher, President of Hillsdale College. 

Discussion of the topic was opened by Supt. A. J. Swain, of Owosso, and 
continued by Prof. Putnam, of Tpsilanti; Supt. J.W. Simmons, of Dowagiac; 
Miss Boss, of Chicago ; Dr. Fiske, of Albion ; Supt. J. W. Smith, of Bay 
City; H. B. Pattengill, of Lansing; Supt. E. P. Church, of Greenville, and 
0. B. Thomas, of East Saginaw. 

BB0B88. 

Music: Solo, Mrs. Sophia Knight, of Chicago. 

Paper: ** Manual Training," by Hon. C. A. Gower, Supt. of the Beform 
School. 

Discussion opened by C. N. Kendall, of Jackson; was continued by Messrs. 
David Howell, of Lansing; Austin George, of Ypsilanti, and P. D. Cornell, 
of Harrison. 

THUBSDAT AFTXBKOON 8E8SI0K. 

The president read the following telegram from the Colorado teachers : 

Dbnvkb, Gou, 88th Dec. 
Mich. 8taU Teaehen^ Au^n, RepremUaHve HaU : 

Colorado teachers send greeting. Side track here for a rest, en route to California, 
July, 'sa 

O. W. REMINGTON, JP^. 8. T. A. 
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On motion the Becretary was inetracted to senH a suitable response. The 

following was sent : 

Lansing, Mioh., Dec. 39, *87. 

O. W. BBMmaTON, Pres, Col. Teachert^ Aaa'ti, Denver, Col,: 
Michigan teachers send greeting and wish the Colorado teachers a Happy New Year 

J. W. BWING, Pres. Miek. Tea. A88*n. 

The following was received from California : 

Berkeley, Cal., 28th Dec. 

Pbes. Ewing, State Teacherei' Aas'ti : 

The California | State Teachers' Association in session here sends gx:^eting to the 
Teachers'* Association of Michigan, and invites every teacher in Michigan to attend the 
meeting of the National Teachers' Association in San Francisco next July. 

A. E. KELLOQO, Prea. 

MABY MADDEN, 6e&y. 

And the following reply was sent: 

Lansing, Mioh., Dec. 39, 1887. 
Prbs. a. E. Kellogg, State Teachers' Aaa'n, Berkeley, CaL: 

The Michigan State Teachers' Association sends greeting to the teachers of Calif omia. 
We exx)ect to grasp your hands at San Francisco next July. 

J. W. EWING, Pres. 
CHAS. W. PICKELL, Sec% 

Paper: " The Teacher in Society," by Sapt. J. N. McCall, of Ithaca. 

Discussion was opened by Supt. 0. 0. Seelye, of Marshall, and continued 
by David Howell, of Lansing; E. P. Church, of Greenville; Ira Mayhew, of 
Detroit, and Prof. Austin George, of Ypsilanti. 

RECESS. 

Paper: Report, '^ Township Unit in Our Educational System,'' Hon. H. 
B. Gass. 

Discussion opened by H. R Pattengill, of Lansing ; was continued by Hon. 
Mr. Simpson, of Van Buren Go. ; State Supt. Joseph Estabrook, and Prof. 
S. D. Barr, of Albion. 

The Committee on Resolutions then offered the following report: 

Resolved, That we as an association extend our sincere thanks to the president and 
other officers of the association for their efforts in making this meeting a success ; to 
the Board of Control of the Capitol for courtesies extended, an to the railroad officials 
of the state for reduced rate privileges. 

Resolved, That we express our hearty appreciation of the eloquent and instructiTe 
address by Dr. Emerson E. White: of the timely and helpful exposition of kindergarten 
work by Miss M. H. Ross, and of the excellent music under the efficient direction of 
Mrs. Flora A. Rarrick, so kindly furnished for the occasion. 

Resolved, That, in accordance with the recommendation of the President of this as- 
eociation, we request the Executive Committee to make some provision for the consider- 
ation of questions more directly relating to the work of colleges in the state, either by 
arranging for the meeting of the association in sections during one or more of its usual 
sessions, or by providing for an additional session with this end in view, and. also .to 
MTange for a department meeting of primary teachers. 
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Resolved, That the association recommend that the county secretaries exert their in- 
fluence to establish a more uniform course of study in the district schools. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the association that the highest interests of the com- 
mon schools of the State of Michigan demand that the township be made the unit of 
our educational system instead of the district, and that we request the Department of 
Public Instruction to call the attention of the county secretaries to the importance of 
bringing this subject before the people with a view to legislation, and to advance this 
movement in every possible manner. 

L. B. HAI5EY, 
J. W. SIMMONS, 
D. S. STEPHENS. 
MISS J. A. WILLIAMS, 
D. PUTNAM. 
On motion the report was uaanimously adopted. 

H. B. Pattengiil introduced the following resolution : 

Resolvedf That the teachers* department of the Bay View Assembly be asked by the 
State Beading Circle Council to provide for a permanent recognition of the Beading 
Circle in the plans for the future of that summer school. 

Adopted. 

Supt. E. J. Freeman, of Dundee^ introdnoed the following resolution: 
Be it Reeolved, That the people of the State of Michigan do enact a law by which the 
skeletons of the dissected bodies, given to the medical colleges of the State for scientific 
advancement, by the law stated in Chapter 72 of Howell's Annotated Statutes, and 
amended in 1885, be cleansed, bleached, and articulated by state authority, and pre- 
sented to the high schools of the State, at a cost not to exceed the cost of preparation. 
Adopted. 

Moved to proceed to the election of presileat. Carried. The following 
tellers were appointed : Messrs. Stephens, Barr^ Swain and McGall. The 
result of first ballot was as follows : Supt. E. P Churchy Oreeuville, 34; Dr. 
L. B. Fiske, 20; Supt. M. Louise Jones^ 8: scattering, 7. 

Supt. Church's election made unanimous. 

Report of committee on nominations read and adopted. 

Vice-Presidents^W, D. Clizbe, Ionia: P. M. Parker, Quincy. 

Secretary — Supt. E. C. Thomptson, Saginaw City. 

TVowurer— Mrs. C. O. Chaffee, Flint. 

Evecutive Committee (for 3 years)— Hon. C}eo. F. Mosher, President Hillsdale College; 
Miss M. Louise Jones, Charlotte; Prof. Austin CJeorge, Ypsilanti. (For two years). 
Prof. I. N. Demmon. 

Reading Cirele-^Frot Daniel Putnam, Supt. W. S. Perry. 

President E. P. Church thanked the Association for the honor conferred, 
and asked for the heany support of all members. 

The Treasurer's Report was then read as follows : 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS* 

ASSOCIATION, 1887. 

Receipts, 

1887. 
Feb. 26. From A. C. Brower $103 48 

Dec.29. •* AnnualFees 16100 

186448 

Duibursementa, 

Oct. 27. Chas. W. PIckell, secretary iseo 60 

Dec.20. Thorp & Gk)dfrey« membership cards 2 00 

" " Dr. E. E. White, lecture 60 00 

" " D. Howell, musio 20 00 

'• " C. W. Pickell, secretary 2 60 

" " Telegrams to Colorado and California 2 84 

*^ " J. W. Ewlng, president, for circulars, stationery, railroad certificates, etc.. 40 60 

" " MibsM. H. Ross, services 10 00 

** *^ Exchange and paper 40 

$186 74 

Balance on hand $187 74 

E. L. BBIQQS, Treasurer. 
The report was adopted. 
The Assooiation adjourned after singing ^'America." 

J. W. EWING, President. 
C. W. PICKELL, Secretary. 



LIST OF MEMBERS, 1887. 



Kamet. 



Andrews, C. T 

Arbury, F. W 

AuBtin, Bliss Lula K. . . . 

Baker, S. W 

Baker, Lewis 

BaU, Miss Maud 

Barr, Chas. E 

Barr, Samuel D 

Barton, H. H 

Bates, C. O— 

Beal, W.J 

Beardsley , Miss Edith . . . 

Bemis, A. L. 

Bemis, Mrs. A. L 

Benedict, G^. B 

Bennett, A. H. 

Betts, Claudia 

Bowen. W, P._ 

Brandt, G.R. 

Brock, H. Z. 

Broesamle, G. H 

Briggs, E. L. 

Bronson, J. J. 

Brown, Miss T. C 

Brown, Miss Nettie 

Brown, Miss Lillie E 

Burgdorf, Miss Lillie M.. 
Burgoyne, Mias Anna... 

Burkhead, 8. G 

Burrows, Miss A. E 

Burrows, L. P 

Carlisle, Chas.. 

Chaffee, Mrs. C. G 

Chatfield, L. O 

Chick , Miss Sophie 

Church, E. P. 

Clapp, Ashley 

Cocnran, J. B. 

Collins, Miss Ada 

Collin e wood, 0. B 

Comehus, J. D •... 

Cornell, P.D 

Cuddeback, Miss E 

Dasef, J. W 

DeBar, E 

DeWitt, Mrs. A. D 

Doxsie, Miss Georgia A. . 
Drake, W. A... 



Reaidenoe. 



Michigamme. 

Fenton. 

Reading. 

Big Rapids. 

Lexington. 

Corunna. 

Berea, Ohio. 

Albion. 

Muskegon. 

Owosso. 

Lansing. 

Buchanan. 

NashviUe. 

Nashville. 

Stanton. 

Bangor. 

Hillfidale. 

Ypsilanti. 

Byron. 

Fenton. 

Imlay City. 

Grand Haven. 

St. Joseph. 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Tecumseh. 

Marshall. 

Bridgeport. 

Charlotte. 

Saginaw. 

Chesaning. 

Ionia. 

Flint. 

Benton Harbor. 

WhitehaU. 

Greenville. 

Vicksburg. 

St. Ignace. 

Leslie. 

Howard City. 

Adrian. 

Harrison. 

Hubbardston. 

Sheridan. 

Almont. 

Leslie. 

Grand Ledge. 

Hillsdale. 



Naidm. 



Dryer, N. R 

Dudley, Miss Leona 

filUs, W.A 

Estabrook, J. B 

Everest, Miss Louie 

Ewing, J. W. - 

Ferris, W.N 

Fisher, E.M 

Fiske, Dr. L. R 

Ford, Miss Jennie 

Ford, Mrs. E. M 

Freeman, E. J 

French, Henry N 

French, F, W 

Gaige, F. 8. 

Gardiner, E. M 

George, Prof. Austin 

George, Miss Grace A. . . . 
Glover, Miss Fannie E. .. 

Gtoodison, Prof. John 

Gotts, Miss Edith 

Gower. Hon. C. A. 

Gregor, Miss Frances 

Griffith, E.L. 

Gtonorr, Chas 

Gully, R.H 

Hall, A. S 

HaU, C. B 

Halsey, L. R. 

Hammond, D. A 

Harris, John M 

Hayden, N. H 

Hayes, Miss Ella 
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Ladies and Oentlemen, Members of the State Teachers* Association: 

The annual recnrrence of this State assembly of teachers is an occassion 
of no small interest. 

It is worth all it costs and more^ to meet each other face to face, to visit with 
one another, to renew old acquaintances and to make new ones, to welcome 
new recrnits into onr ranks and to extend the hand of greeting to those who 
have come among us from other states. We can scarcely estimate the amount 
of solid satisfaction that arises from this featnre of onr annual gatherings. 
Nor is this all ; the teacher who expects to rise in his profession must come in 
contact with those of more experience than himself, and even with those of 
less experience. Much practical information may be gained by the live 
teacher while attending these associations, and still more, it is a professional 
duty devolving upon the teachers of this commonwealth to maintain a vigor- 
ous state association. For all of these reasons we are glad to meet so many 
of you here ; we cordially invite you to remain throughout the session and to 
take part in the exercises. 

It must be apparent to all thinking minds that the educational world is in 
a state of rapid transition. 

It may be well to take our bearings and ascertain if we are making any real 
progress. 

The free school is the product of the nineteenth century. General intelligence 
must keep pace with material prosperity if the foundations of government 
would be safe. It is a national necessity that the whole people should be 
educated ; back of the ballot must be intelligence and so free schools and 
general intelligence become a public necessity. 

By the ordinance of 1787 provision was made for the maintenance of schools. 
Oongressional land grants have been made from time to time for educational 
purposes. The policy of the government has been to encourage schools. 
Notwithstanding, much of the support of these schools was raised by rate 
bills on the individual patrons, and in our own state this was especially true 
till within a comparatively few years. 

Throughout the south and some of the western states, ''subscription schools'' 
were in vogue, with no public support but a small primary school fund. 

Illinois was a state for almost forty years before she had a free school 
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system and the sonthern states^ following the lead of Virginia, left the interests 
of education to individnal effort. But since the war a revolution has taken 
place in public sentiment on this subject and our southern friends are begin- 
ning to appreciate the benefits of general education and have adopted a system 
of free public instruction, and although greatly impoverished by the war, are 
vigorously supporting their schools. 

While the general government has done much to foster education, there 
seems to be a loud call for it to grant immediate assistance to that portion of 
our country that suffered most severely from the war, that the millions may 
be educated and made fit for American citizenship. In no way can the sur- 
plus in the national treasury be used with more advantage to the whole coun- 
try. Such a policy as this toward the South would go far toward healing the 
wounds of the late confiict and bringing about a state of prosperity which 
that portion of our country can now fully appreciate. The sentiment at one 
time in the South was opposed to the free school, but now the Massachusetts 
idea, as announced in 1647 and reiterated in her constitution in 1780, has 
spread not only over the North and West but over the entire South ; a grand 
and noble triumph of ideas. 

Has there been any real progress in the century or is it only a sentiment? 

Let us draw a contrast. From a small section in New England the free 
public school has spread over the entire country ; the log school-house, with 
its puncheon fioor and seats, has everywhere been replaced by the elegant 
well-furnished school building, with attractive school books in the hands of 
the pupils. 

We now have the kindergarten with all its attractions, the very paradise of 
childhood, instead of the dingy old school-house with nothing inviting, the 
terror of the children. Better teaching qualification is demanded, better re- 
muneration offered, improved methods of teaching have been introduced; 
then there were no normal schools ; now public or private normal schools are 
to be found in every state in the Union, sending forth thousands of trained 
teachers every year. 

Compulsory education laws have been enacted by a number of the states, 
and the sentiment in favor of enforcing them is rapidly growing, showing a 
deep conviction in the minds of the people, that universal education is the 
only safe support of republican institutions. 

The higher education of women shows a marked contrast between the pres- 
ent and a century ago. 

Colleges for women have been founded through the generosity of men of 
wealth and liberal ideas ; not satisfied with this, women have knocked at the 
doors of our colleges and universities for admission, and notwithstanding the 
strong prejudice against them, they have been admitted and have in no way 
compromised the standing and scholarship of those institutions which they 
have entered. Thus prejudice and bigotry vanish before advancing light, and 
so will it ever be 

In view of these facts we must conclude that great progress has been made 
in the last hundred years. We have not yet, however, reached high water 
mark. While great progress has been made in the line of intellectual educa- 
tion, this has not brought an unmixed blessing. The fact stands out that 
one of the greatest problems before this nation to-day is how to educate the 
masses so as to secure an intelligent and honest voting population. There is 
another phase of this subject which we will do well to consider. It may be 
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questioned whether we are making progress in the moral features of public 
education. What was the fundamental idea of education in the minds of our 
fathers when they laid the foundations of free government in this land? His- 
tory answers the question. 

Not to go further back than the ordinance for the goTemment of the 
Northwest Territory, we find the following principle announced : '* Religion, 
Morality and Knowledge being necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be forever encour- 
aged/' This is the rock on which our government must stand if it lives. 
Our ojd ship of state is out on the stormy sea and if she makes the port in 
safety, she must be guided by the principles of righteousness. *' Righteous- 
ness ezalteth a nation but sin is a reproach to any people.'' The constitutions 
of most of the states permit the reading of the Bible in the public schools, 
and, in at least one state, it is required. 

Observations teach us that mere intellectual training Is no safeguard to the 
state. Our prisons contain many who are educated in a secular sense, but 
every such educated person is a positive damage to the state. To make good 
citizens the heart as well as the head must be educated. There can be no 
doubt as to the necessity of moral culture. An eminent thinker hlis said: 
" Whatever we would have appear in the citizen or the nation we must first 
put iuto the school.'' If it is for the highest good of the state that a genuine 
morality should permeate society, and I think no true patriot will call that in 
question, then most assuredly a sound system of morsJs should be taught in 
our public schools ; but can a pure system of morals be taught without the 
principles and motives of the christian religion? This is the only religion 
that offers us a pure and benevolent system of morals, which is essential to 
the highest development of national and individual character, a system which 
gives us the only reliable standard of right and wrong. Such a morality is 
based on the Bible, and from that source alone can we derive it Prof. Hux- 
ley, who is greatly admired by these very infidel secularists, in an address on 
education uses the following language in regard to the Bible : '' Take the 
Bible as a whole, make the severest deductions which fair criticism can dictate 
and there still remains in this old literature a vast residuum of moral beauty 
and grandeur. By the study of what other book could children be so much 
humanized? If Bible reading is not accompanied by restraint and solemnity, 
I do not believe there is anything in which children take more pleasure." 

Let these thoughts be carefully considered by those who are clamoring for 
the exclusion of the Bible from our public schools. There has been a steady 
effort from certain quarters to secularize our public education and to expel 
all moral and religious instruction from our schools. I use '' religious " not 
in its narrow, denominational sense. The same class of people also demand 
the abolition of our Sabbath laws, of prayers in congress and legislatures, 
the removal of chaplains from our prisons and reformatory institutions, in 
short, the abolition of every effort made for the reformation of criminals and 
the uplifting of the degraded, by the use of moral and religious infiuenoes, 
when these efforts are supported at public expense. In many of our large 
cities the Bible is excluded from the public schools, and a purely secular sys- 
tem of instruction is intended; but, thanks to a large body of noble teach- 
ers, who realize their responsibility in the training of those under their 
charge, the schools of these cities are saved from complete secularization ; 
but such teachers labor under great difficulties in the conscientious prosecu- 
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tion of their work. This secularizing spirit has gone through the cities and 
spread over the country to a great extent; but the public mind is becoming 
awakened and the moral pendnlum is beginning to swing in the other direc- 
tion. 

Our own Bishop Harris in the National Evangelical Conference in Wash- 
ington about two weeks ago made these statements: ^' We would be fools and 
blind if we did not see the dangers which surround us. We would be cow- 
ards and traitors if we did not fight them. What, then, is the duty of the 
hour? . . . ''I live in a state/' said the Bishop, ^' whose christian citi- 
zens have almost surrendered the common schools to the enemies of j>ublic 
education. . . . The common school is the child of the christian reli- 
gion ; but American christians have disowned it. . . . Unless we can 
combine for the defence of our schools we shall inevitably lose them. So, 
too, with every other christian feature of our institutions.'' The Bishop 
pleaded earnestly for. the christian idea of the State. 

We will all do well to weigh carefully these words, delivered in the pres- 
ence of a large and influential christian convention, consisting of delegates 
from all the evangelical denominations in the country. 

Thesa declarations seem clearly to justify the conclusion that the public 
mind is becoming awakened to the dangers that surround us. We may not 
all agree as to methods but the conviction is gaining ground fast, that some- 
thing must be done to rescue our public schools from secularizing influences, 
and the agitation now going on is an encouraging sign of the times. 

This controversy will go on. Discussion will awaken the public mind; agi- 
tation will bring about a better adjustment of questions about which there is 
now a wide difference of opinion. Our patriotism will become broader, more 
intelligent and comprehensive. 

The demands of the liberalists when once understood, will appear so much 
out of harmony with our American institutions that they cannot be accepted 
by any true patriot. 

As the discussion of the moral status of our institutions, especially those 
of an educational character, goes on, and the people become more enlightened 
as to the functions of government and of the public school, they will array 
themselves on the side of truth and right. Like all other great questions it 
will never be settled until settled right. On the whole we are making 
progress in the right direction. Some of the moral issues before the Ameri- 
can people will be settled before many years. One by one the great questions 
that affect the perpetuity of our nation will be settled and settled forever. 
God is moving among the nations, and our nation, which is the object of His 
especial care, will be purified by these moral upheavals. 

No factor can be more potent in the right settlement of questions of 
national importance than the public school, for in it the future citizens of 
our country are taught. The kind of citizens they make will depend very 
much on how they are taught in these schools. 

We are by no means discouraged. We believe that the moral standard of 
the schools is rising, and progress in this phase of public instruction is being 
made. 

Some words as to the teacher's influence in the community may not be out 
of place here. He should have courage ; he should in some sense be a leader 
in the community ; he should not be a mere negative character, with no opiu 
ons of his own that he dare express. 
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If he is a teacher of aay worth he will have inflaenoe. Acting with judg- 
ment and discretion he shoald make that inflaeuce felt in behalf of that 
which is noble and elevating. He is inexcasable if he does not. He needs 
the courage to do rights and being a citizen as well as a teacher he has rights 
which the community is bound to respect. 

A teacher should have convictions, opinions not only on topics relating to 
school matters but on those of public concern. He should be a man in the 
community, not a cypher; in a word, he should be a man of affairs. Neither 
should he be afraid to express his views in a becoming manner on topics of 
general interest, and let his influence be felt on the right side. 

I have only contempt for that teacher, man or woman, who knows nothing 
but school, can talk nothing but school, and dare not even talk on school 
matters if there is a difference of opinion in the community. 

If a teacher is firm, courteous, discreet and true to his convictions, he will 
command the respect of his patrons although they may not agree with his 
views in all respects. They may even disagree with him radically, but they foel 
that he is honest, and they would rather have their children under the in- 
fluence and instruction of such a teacher than under one who is always feel- 
ing around to find out if it is safe to say or do this, that, or the other thing. 

Away with such sentimental bosh; be men and women, worthy of your 
high vocation. *'Be sure you are right; then go ahead," is a trite saving, 
but it contains much true philosophy. Teaching is becoming a profession, 
and it depends on the teachers themselves as to what rank our profession will 
take. Let us lift it up to the dignity of a true profession. 

In this connection I want to say that our college men do not make them- 
selves felt among us as they should. Our great University, the pride of our 
state and the Athens of the West, has scarcely a representative at our annual 
meetings. This ought not to be. The great scholars there ought to be the 
leaders of thought among us, but they practically keep themselves aloof 
from these educational gatherings. This is damaging to the interests of the 
University. It would get a greater hold on the people and have fewer strug- 
gles before the legislature if her professors were more cosmopolitan. 

What I have said with regard to our University may with almost equal 
force be applied to any one of our excellent denominational colleges. Gentle- 
men, come out in force, take part in our discussions, give us the weight of 
your influence ; you cannot do without us any more than we can do without 
you. 

The public schools are the feeders of our colleges and University. Our 
whole educational system is linked together ; its parts are interdependent, and 
any lack of co-operation of the parts tends to weaken the whole. The Uni- 
versity* College, Normal School, Agricultural College, and the Public School 
all have a place in our system and are recognized by the state. 

In this connection also allow me to make some suggestions as to the rela- 
tion existing btween the University, Normal School, Agricultural College, 
and the various denominational colleges. 

The unseemly controversies that come up in the legislature from time to 
time between the friends of these state institutions are in exceedingly bad 
taste. There is ample room for all and more. They occupy different fields 
and are doing grand work, and there is no reasonable ground for jealousy. 
Each institution will have its special friends and that is right, but it is en- 

3 
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tirely nnbecoming for those directly interested to enter into the oontroversy 
and endeavor to defeat measares before the legislature in the interest of other 
institutions. 

In union there is strength, and it is for the highest interests of the cause of 
education that there should be harmony between these noble state institu- 
tions. The true friends of all of them look with increasing disfavor upon 
this spirit of jealousy. To allow this spirit to exist will greatly retard the 
educational progress of our State. The work is too great and the result too 
far-reaching to permit of our spending our energies in that way. Nor is this 
spirit of jealousy to be condemned any less when it exists between denomina- 
tional colleges and state institutions. 

Dear friends : The field is wide and is not fully occupied. Multiply col- 
leges and you make it possible for more of our young men and women to 
become educated. 

I have touched upon these different phases of our educational life because 
they affect in some sense our outward progress towards a higher scale of de- 
velopment. I have endeavored to show that great progress has been made in 
the intellectual efficiency in our schools, and that progress has been made in 
the moral phases of educational work^ although not so rapid as could be de- 
sired; that the most hopeful sign of the times is the discussion of moral 
issues, especially as they relate to the education of the youth, and I have en- 
deavored to point out some of the difficulties that tend to prevent that rapid 
progress which "we might otherwise make. In closing allow me to make some 
recommendations which it is believed will consolidate and strengthen our 
educational forces if carried out : 

First — That; the college men of the State organize a college association 
which shall meet either immediately before or after the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation and in the same place. 

Second — That the law providing for the teaching of physiology with special 
reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics be strictly complied with, 
and a judicious method of giving instruction on these subjects be adopted by 
teachers of both graded and district schools. 

^ Third — That it is the duty of all superintendents, principals and teachers to 
support heartily the new county secretary law and make it as efficient as pos- 
sible. While it is not in all respects such a law as we could desire, still it is 
a great step in advance, and its success will depend on the support it receives 
from the school men of the State. 

Fourth — That one united effort should be made by the friends of educa- 
tional progress throughout the State to secure a change in our school laws 
recognizing the township unit in our educational system. 

Improvement should be our watchword. If we cease to advance we retro- 
grade. Let the aim of the schools be to secure symmetrical development, the 
training of the physical, mental and moral powers. 

Such an education will prepare our young men and women to occupy any 
sphere of activity that opens to them and will make them a blessing to the 
State. Such noble aims our schools should ever keep in view. 
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MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE? 



PBIKCIPAL J. M. B. SILL^ STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Teachers of the present generation owe to Professor William H. Payne^ of 
the UniTersity of Michigan, a debt of gratitude which I am sure they will 
one day be ready to acknowledge with sincerity and practical unanimity. To 
him, more than any other American writer of our time, is due the honor of 
breaking the yoke of our thralldom to certain venerable but empty formulas 
and to certain modern but equally empty educational catch- words and cam- 
paign phrases that have passed current, not because they are either true or 
valuable, but, rather, because no one with sufficient clearness of insight and 
courage of his own opinions has ventured to attack them. 

He has aided powerfully in vivifying and stimulating the prevailing spirit 
of inquiry that refuses to rest satisfied with the mere ex cathedra dictum of 
any one, however famous his name and however great his authority — a spirit 
that, in the very nature of things, cannot be a respecter of persons. Hie 
example is inspiring and happily contagions. It is refreshing and invigorat- 
ing to observe his prompt and fearless methods of dealing with alleged prin- 
ciples and laws that have heretofore escaped searching criticism and exhaus- 
tive discussion. We admire and applaud the gallant temerity with which he 
dashes down upon cherished pedagogical fallacies and overwhelms them as 
with a cataclysm, and leaves them lifeless and dismembered, to be tossed 
about and finally to sink out of sight in the turbulent deluge: *'rari nantes 
in gurgitevasio,^' 

Not that he is always in the right. Xo mortal man is infallible. Now 
and then some bold rescuer puts out in a life-boat and, with infinite effort, 
succeeds in saving some long cherished but half-drowned principle from the 
tempestuous fiood, breathes into it the renewing breath of life, and sets it 
upon its feet again apparently as good as new; as did Dr. Uinsdale in the 
case of the "favorite Pestalozzian principle " which had been eviscerated and 
left for dead. It will, however, bo well enough to wait awhile to see whether 
or not this is a case of real resuscitation or only some galvanic mimicry of 
life ; for it is certaiuly true that when Professor Payne sets about the de- 
struction of a so-called pedagogical principle the chances are a hundred to one 
that he will leave it dead beyond all hope of permanent resurrection. 
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This introduction is not so far off from the topic which I ha?e chosen for 
the hour as it may, at first, seem. The law of '' mutual exclusion of thought 
and feeling" which I shall attempt to discuss briefly is one to which 
Professor Payne attaches weight and importance. I hold a different view 
which I shall endeayor to establish. In reference to this law I may say in 
all candor that I think he is in error; and it is within my knowledge that 
his utterance on this subject has caused considerable confusion. In dealing 
with this matter and with other topics which are closely connected with it I 
wish to follow the excellent pattern of great frankness and plain speaking 
which he has set us in his valuable essays. I hope to do this courteously and 
without offense. To this end I want it understood, once for all, that I have 
a high appreciation of his services to the profession and to the cause which 
the profession represents and profound respect for his judgment in general. 
Indeed, it is his eminence as an educator and the faith with which his words 
are received that make any errors into which he may have fallen especially 
dangerous, and the duty of calling attention to them, both urgent and im- 
j^erative. 

In the introduction to his Elements of Pedagogy, Dr. Emerson E. White, 
referring to his seven Principles of Teaching, expresses himself as follows: 

"Qreat care has been taken to point out limitations when such exist, and 
this has seemed the more necessary since such limitations are so frequently 
ignored. One of the most misleading errors in present pedagogic discussion 
is the sweeping assumption that maxims which have a limited application are 
universal' principles of teaching. The pointing out of these limitations may, 
in some instances, seem to sacrifice strength of statement, but the truth is 
better for guidance than a doubtful epigram." 

Doubtless, as Dr. White suggests, this error sometimes arises from an over- 
mastering desire to be terse, trenchant, and epigrammatical in style. Doubt- 
less it is often born of a contest between vanity and good judgment, in 
which vanity is the winner. It may also arise from an honest misunderstand- 
ing or from failure to recognize and record the necessary limitations. But 
we sometimes find it where we have a right to expect great breadth of view 
and a statement of the whole truth, caatiously and conscientiously made. 
In such cases we ought to exercise extraordinary care in seeing to it that the 
fault is not our own — that we have neither misunderstood nor misinterpreted 
the words of the writer. But on the other hand, it may also be truly said 
that we have a good right to expect that even writers on pedagogic topics will 
use familiar words in their ordinary sense and collate them in such a manner 
that the average reader may, if he will, get a reasonably clear understanding 
of their meaning. If such writers deal too much in verbal mysteries, the 
fault is their own and those who criticise are not answerable for anything 
that lies beyond a strict and reasonable interpretation. In the statement of 
fundamental laws and first truths no one is privileged to be obscure or mys- 
terioua, and those who formulate them must be responsible for whatever they 
actually say without reference to what they may have intended to say. 

Teachers have already suffered enough and more than enough of befogging, 
and mystifying with generalities that dazzle and glitter but, in the end, 
cruelly mislead. We are fully justified in being righteously impatient of any 
additions to the products of this most mischievous practice. 

These prefacing words bring me to the subject of my paper. '' To what 
extent are thought and feeling mutually exclusive?'' Beference is here made 
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to a psychological law which is to be found stated on page 20 of Oontribu- 
tions to the Science of Education. The context throws some light upon its 
meaning and intent and also indicates the esteem in which it is held by the 
essayist. Therefore it seems best to quote the entire paragraph with which 
it stands connected. 

'* From the time of Socrates to the present day the acutest intellects of the 
race have been employed in the study of mental phenomena ; and it is incon- 
ceivable that from all this wealth of effort we inherit no first truths upon 
which we may base a science of mental training. Most assuredly we have 
such truths^ and the first task of the educational philosopher, as it seems to 
me, is to select certain great psychological laws and apply them deductively 
to the processes of mental culture. I feel rure that careful deductions from 
three well established laws would rationalize nearly every process of the 
school-room." 

An asterisk used in connection with the word latos as quoted above^ solicits 
attention to a foot-note containing the three laws to which the writer refers; 
thus: 

First — ** The descent of the mind from aggregates to elements." 

Second — ''The mutual exclusion of thought and feeling." 

Third — *' Progress from the confused to the definite.*' 

Whoever will carefully read this quotation will promptly acquit me of any 
charge of exaggeration in saying that the writer attaches much weight and 
great importance to these three laws. 

The processes of the school-room are multiplex and bewilderingly various. 
They touch the child not only as a spiritual being exhibiting all the complex 
phenomena of thinking, willing, and feeling; but also on the side of his phys- 
ical nature. They comprise not only instruction and guidance in mental 
progress but also disciplinary training in all that goes to make up the future 
useful member of society, the happy, upright, law-abiding man and the 
worthy heir of a glorious immortality. Certainly, to rationalize nearly all the 
present irrational processes connected with this great work is a tremendous 
task, but encouragement is here offered that all this shall be accomplished by 
mere careful deductions from the three laws quoted above. This is indeed 
something like the touch of a magician's wand, for it will be observed that 
no eflScient cause is mentioned in cormection with this marvelous result ex- 
cept the deductions. If the writer had in his mind any provision for the ad- 
ministration of such deduced rules, he has neglected to make any mention of 
it. It will also be observed that he speaks of these as well established laws 
and mentions them in intimate and suggestive connection with first truths, 
and he certainly seems by implication to dignify them by the title of " great 
psychological laws." It is then evident that, in his opinion, the three laws 
are full of present and potential value. 

To the first and the third of these laws it is not within the scope of my 
present purpose to give any extended notice, but since the writer has made 
them the possible foundation of a great and beneficent revolution which shall * 
" rationalize nearly every process of the school-room," I will, in passing, say 
of them that the first is undoubtedly sound pedagogical doctrine. It indi- 
cates and outlines a really fundamental law, and is, moreover, useful for 
guidance and pregnant with suggestions of fruitful deductions. 

The third is equally in harmony with the truth, but is by no means equally 
Taloable, because, as was shown in a paper read before this association at its 
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last meeting held a year ago, it is plainly involyed in the first and is a repeti* 
tion of it under another form rather than the expression of ah independent 
and co-ordinate principle. To descend from aggregates to elements is ta 
progress from the confnsed to the definite. Indeed, Sir William Hamilton, 
as quoted by the author in another essay, pats thece two laws as balancing and 
equivalent parts in a compound proposition, thus: ''The first procedure of 
the mind in the elaboration of its knowledge is always analytical. It descends 
from the whole to its parts, from the vague to the definite,^* But while this 
duplication of a principle under differing forms, without notice, tends to 
unnecessary confusion and is therefore useful only as an illustrative example 
of faulty practice in teaching, the two laws, fused into one and taken together, 
express a fundamental truth and are useful and valuable. This leaves, as the 
basis for the rationalization of '' nearly every process of the school-room,'' 
two laws, one made up from the consolidation of the first and its double, the 
third ; and the other, the original second, viz.: the law of mutual exclusion^ 
and one of these, the consolidated first and third, is freely admitted to be true 
and valid. 

How is it with number two, the law of the mutual exclusion of thought 
and feeling? It certainly ought to be handled carefully, for if anything seri- 
ous should happen to it, the sub-structure for the half promised educational 
millennium would practically be reduced to a single pillar. For the sake of 
convenience let us, without in any degree altering its meaning, put it into 
the form of an equivalent proposition, thus : '' Thought and feeling are 
mutually exclusive. '^ 

My first objection is of minor importance and perhaps would not have been 
made at all if a re-perusal of the paragraph quoted from the contributions 
had not thrown the writer hereof into a state of mind somewhat controversial 
and litigious. But there is a serious objection that lies against any form of 
expression which gives the slightest color of tolerance towards the prevailing 
fallacy that the soul is a thing of parts split up into divisions each of which 
performs its functions independently of the others. There is an objection 
that is valid and that ought to be strenuously urged against the employment 
of terms that unnecessarily suggest in the remotest way, that the soul is any- 
thing but an indivisible unit capable of exerting itself, as a unit, in three 
constantly intricating lines, viz., of thought, of feeling or sensibility, and of 
will. There is special and urgent objection to any choice or use of words 
that, in a case like this, give eyen a seeming warrant for a concept of me- 
chanical exclusion; as those who fill a coach to its utmost capacity mechanically 
exclude those who would otherwise enter it; or, as the contents of a gallon 
measure mechanically exclude, in a degree proportionate to their bulk, other 
matter which we seek to pour into it. It is perhaps well to say that this 
objection is made with the knowledge that other eminent writers on psy* 
chological topics, notably Mr. Bain, express a similar thought by the same 
verbal forms. 

This objection being dismissed with the foregoing protest, and the objeo- 
tionable form of expression being agreed to so far as this discussion is 
concerned, it is next in order to say that the meaning of the law as stated is 
sufficiently clear. Whether the writer meant more or less than appears m 
the text is not important. This is not the affair of the reader and he need 
not concern himself about it ; but he may know something that is vastly 
more to the point. He may know exactly and precisely what meaning the 
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words actually and rightfally convey. There is neither qualification nor any 
kind of limitation. It is the expression of a supposed ^' great psychological 
law '' broadly and squarely stated. '' Thought and feeling are mutually ex- 
clusive." 

This is true only to a certain extent and under certain necessary limita- 
tions. Let us give a moment's attention to these required limitations. The 
first one, necessary to make the law correspond with the facts, may be stated 
as follows: Feeling is antagonistic to thought whenever the line of the direc^ 
tion of its force differs from the line on which thought is moving. In other 
words thought and feeling are in opposition and may be said to be mutually 
exclusive whenever they are out of harmony with each other, and the degree 
of exclusion is greater in proportion as the lack of harmony becomes more 
thorough and pronounced. Thus if the mind is employed in a process of 
delicate discrimination or identification, a feeling of discomfort or actual 
pain, an emotion of anger, a sense of injury, interest in a new object of 
either consciousness or perception, or any feeling that goes in another direc- 
tion or towards another end, is sure to antagonize the intellectual act, to 
weaken the. power of thought and finally, if the intruding feeling grow in- 
tense enough, to drive it to the wall. On the other hand over -mastering 
thought may be exclusive of feelinc;. Intense and strenuous application of 
the thought power in a new direction to any elected end is often resorted to 
as a remedy against grief, depression, disappointment, or any other painful 
emotion. 

But we must not fail to notice that this doctrine of mutual exclusion un- 
der the conditions named is not peculiar to thought and feeling, for thought 
is still more rigidly exclusive of thought tending in a different direction. 
Who has not been conscious of sharp contests for supremacy between two 
antagonizing lines of thought? 

In the same sense, and in a marked degree, feeling is exclusive of feeling, 
and too much thought in the form of consideration as to what ought to be 
done and too nice discrimination in such consideration, is often fatal to 
prompt and energetic exercise of the will. Now it is plain that this phenom- 
enon of incompatibility between thought and divergent feeling, between 
feeling and divergent feeling, between thought and divergent thought, etc., 
are of one kind and cannot be grouped under the narrow law of exclusion as 
stated by Professor Payne. They must and do go together, and fall under a 
common law vastly more comprehensive and bro^ enough to take in all these 
instances of incompatibility, a law that I shall not at the present moment 
attempt to formulate. 

Next comes a second necessary limitation to the law as stated. This limita- 
tion Mr. Bain is always careful to preserve and prescribe. It is as follows: 
Feeling whenever it becomes excessive, tumultuous and over-mastering ex- 
cludes thought, and, to a considerable extent, the converse is true. This is 
especially obvious when thought and feeling are (as described in the preced- 
ing paragraph) moving upon divergent lines. Perhaps it is also true 
where these two great capabilities of the soul are working in harmony. 
There is most excellent authority for this view though personally, I suppose, 
I may be permitted to entertain doubts. Granting its truth for present pur- 
poses, in such oases of coincident and harmonious thought and feeling, I call 
especial attention to the care with which good authorities keep this limitation 
in sight. Mr. Bain says: '* The engraining efficiency of the pleasurable mo* 
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tiYO requires not only that we should not be carried off into an accustomed 
routine of yoluntary actions, « « « ^^^xt also that the pleasure should 
not be intense and tumultuous. The law of the mutual exclusion of great 
pleasure and great intellectual exertion forbids the employment of too much 
excitement of any kind, cfhen we aim at the most exacting of all mental 
results — the forming of new adhesive growths." 

Mr. Sully says, '^The mind cannot at the same moment, be in a state of 
intense emotional excitement and of close intellectual application." 

I also quote Mr. Payne, who elsewhere in his essays points out the same 
distinction. He says: '' Feeling and thinking are mental states in such 
broad contrast, that, in their extreme manifestation, they are mutually excln- 
siTC. That is, intense feeling is fatal to thinking, and intense thinking dead- 
ens feeling.'' 

These are the two classes of oases in which the law under consideration is 
true, and I believe that search for anv others will be fruitless. I have little 
confidence in my own ability to formulate the law acceptably, so as to include 
in its expression the necessary limitations, but I will make the attempt thus: 
Thought and feeling in their highly intense phases or when, operating 
on diverging lines are mutually exclusive. This I admit, is sufficiently 
awkward to invite attack from the least discriminating critic, but it is 
true, 80 far as it goes, and '^ truth," as Dr. White says, " is better for 
guidance than a doubtful epigram." N'ow while this is, as I believe, in sub- 
stance and effect, the only possible statement of the law of mutual exclusion 
which can be made to harmonize with the facts, it is only a small part of the 
truth and practically valueless as a pedagogical principle, for, so far as it con- 
cerns exclusion in cases of adverse or opposed thought and feeling, it falls un- 
der a very excellent but exceedingly broad and general precept, which may be 
stated as follows: Attend to the matter before you and do not allow yourself 
to be carried off from it by irrelevant thought, feeling or anything else. 

Again, so far as the amended law concerns exclusion of thought by intense 
feeling or interest acting in the same direction and in harmony with the 
thought process, I can only say with profound and unfeigned regret, that 
there is little use for it in the schools. An instance of its violation, would 
be an interest in any branch of study so intense as to interfere with the 
profitable exercise of thought power upon such study. 

In the course of my life I have had much to do with teachers of all sorts 
and kinds, but I do not at this moment recall a single instance in which I 
have had occasion to find fault because an instructor was found to be habit- 
ually exciting too intense an interest in any subject of study. I have 
observed among pupils few cases of tumultuous, intense, and dangerously 
delirious interest in arithmetic, grammar, geography or even spelling. On 
the contrary the difficulty pretty generally lies in the opposite direction. On 
the whole it hardly seems necessary to promulgate a '^ great psychological 
law," for the purpose of restraining a tendency to be too deeply interested in 
the several branches pursued in our schools. 

Having thus indicated the necessary but neglected and omitted limitations 
of this law and its practical worthlessness when formulated so as to express 
them, I hardly need to say that without such limitations it cannot be shown 
to be even true. Indeed it is absurdly wide of the truth. Feeling, willing and 
thinking are simply powers of the unified, indivisible soul; *' they cannot," 
says Mr. Sully, '' exist in perfect isolation from one another," and again 
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'^ willing depends on feeling for its motives or impelling forces, and on 
knowledge for its illumination and guidance." 

But why refer to authorities in a matter in which consciousness gives us 
testimony direct and irrefragable? We know that knowledge concerning the 
object of desire is essential to feeling. We know that thinking to any real 
purpose depends upon concentration of consciousness under the ruling hand 
of the will which in turn depends upon feeling as its sole propelling force. 
We know that the roots of all directed thinking, of all choosing and willing 
flourish only in the soil of feeling. Is fruitful thought possible without at- 
tention? Is continued attention possible without the exercise of will? And 
has will any motor but feeling? Can poetry and art be adequately interpreted 
by the intellect alone, and unaided by the emotion? 

What is it to be magnificently great in a great crisis, and what do we mean 
when we say of the central figure of such a crisis, ''his whole soul was in 
what he did?" We mean precisely what we say. tinder such circumstances 
every power of the soul is on duty. Thought, feeling, will, are active and 
alert to the utmost limit of their capacity for action. 

Think of the Great Admiral directing the terrific naval battle before Mobile. 
Lashed to the main rigging of his flagship; the earth shaking with the 
uproar of the conflict ; the air tumultuous with *' the diapason of the can- 
nonade " and thick with the smoke of the battle ; in the midst of a very 
pandemonium of screaming shot and bursiiug shells, he calmly directs the 
order of attack. The intellect is working with a celerity it is impossible to 
follow or to realize and with a certainty and eificiency that is unknown except 
in a great crisis. He is calm. Is feeling absent or paralyzed? Is it excluded? 
No, such a state of things is inconceivable, but the lower emotions as fear, 
dread of death, etc., are overborne by more exalted ones. Love of country, 
ambition for a name nobly immortal, and the ineffable joy of battle, are dom- 
inant now and they stimulate his powers of perception and reasoning to their 
farthest limit. Why do they not manifest themselves in the usual outgoings 
of excitement? Because the man is as great as the occasion. He is conscious 
of no effort of the will applied to the direction of his attention. Feeling, 
under the name of absorbing interest and desire lor victory, has taken the 
helm of consciousness out of the hands of the will and is energizing thought 
into phenomenal alertness and activity. The will thus released holds these 
tremendous floods of feeling in control, represses all useless and wasteful 
manifestations and directs their enormous motive force to the furtherance of 
observation and thought. 

It is idle to multiply illustrations of the co-operation of thought and feel- 
ing and of their inseparability. In the vast majority of cases thought and 
feeling do not mutually exclude. The so-called law of exclusion is based 
upon exceptions which, though conspicuous, are infrequent of occurrence and 
do not afford a sufficient basis for a general law. 

I have already offered for your consideration an answer to the question 
that stands as the title of this paper. As to the law itself, as stated, I hold 
opinions as follows: 

First — Without certain limitations it does not conform to the facts and is 
moreover, a dangerous warrant for excluding feeling, that is to say, interest 
and animation, from the processes of instruction. 

Second — Limited so as to make it true to the facts it is only the fragment 
ot the truth and of no pedagogical value. 

4 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Daniel Putnam said : It is difficult to believe that any tolerably wise mechanician 
would construct a machine in such a way that the normal action of one part of the 
mechanism should hinder the normal action of another part of the mechanism. It 
would be anticipated that provision had been made for the harmonious action of all the 
complex machinery, so that every wheel, however small, should contribute to the 
desired end, the purpose for which the machine was constructed. Any other supposi- 
tion would seriously impugn the wisdom of the construction, and would render certain 
an immense waste of power. In well devised and well constructed mechanism oppo- 
sitions and hindrances can occur only when some unnatural state of affairs exists. One 
part may run too slow, another too fast; or some disorder of some sort intervenes to 
interrupt the regular and harmonious action of the various correlated parts. 

It would be natural and reasonable to anticipate harmonious and mutually helpful 
action among the various powers of the human mind. It passes the bounds of credu- 
lity even to suppose that the legitimate activity of the sensibilities interferes with the 
legitimate activity of the intellect. We should expect rather that the one would aid 
the other; that thinking would excite feeling, and that a proper degree of feeling would 
vivify and intensify the thinking processes. So much would be anticipated prior to any 
appeal to consciousness, or to observation. 

So far as I am able to judge an appeal to these confirms the conclusions previously 
anticipated. Whenever any form of mental activity becomes unnaturally and exces- 
sively intense, whether it be the activity of thought or of feeling, it interferes with 
other forms of activity and may exclude them. But this interference is no more obvious 
between the generic forms of psychical action denominated thought and feeling, than 
between different forms of intellectual activity, or between different kinds of feelings. 

The intense activity of perception excludes any effective activity of conception, or 
imagination, or reflection. Reflection, when absorbing, excludes perception, and may 
even render one insensible to physical pain, and to all ordinary sensations. 

All this amounts to saying that attention can be directed to only one thing at a time, 
whether that thing be an external object or some mode of mental action. The mind 
absorbed in one thing of necessity refuses for the moment to entertain any other. It is 
simply preoccupied, and so excludes all new-comers, or more properly refuses them 
admission. 

Mr. Bain is probably regarded as the apostle of this gospel of mutual exclusion, but 
as already stated in the paper, Mr. Bain is cautious in his statements, and nowhere ex- 
alts this doctrine of exclusion to the dignity of a general law. Unfortunately, also, his 
use of the term feeling is not carefully g^uarded, or rather it is employed to embrace 
things which are very unlike and which ought, in some way to be distinguished from 
each other. He speaks of feeling '' the difference between light and dark, black and 
white, red and yellow." Here he must refer to the sensations produced by the action 
of light upon the optic nerve. My impression is that all sensations are called feelings 
in his classification. On the other hand, love, sympathy, pride, vanity, anger, hatred, 
and other excitements of mind are named feelings. All pleasurable and painful states 
of both body and mind are feelings. In the common intercourse of life we all employ 
the word feeling in the same wide and indefinite sense. It would seem desirable, in 
psychological discussions, to confine the word more narrowly, and to make it include 
only states of mind, excitements and disturbances of greater or less intensity and extent. 

It will, without doubt, be a matter of extreme difficulty, perhaps of impossibility, to 
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separate in all oases, the physical from the psjchical, so closely are the activities of 
body and sool united, and so intimately do they become commingled. 

Leaving aside, however, the question of the use of terms, what are Mr. Bain's teach- 
ings in respect to mutual exclusion ? In discussing the great functions of the intellect, 
he affirms that the mind '* starts from discrimination." " Intelligence is absolutely 
limited by the power of discrimination.*' He states very clearly and truly certain " cir- 
cumstances and conditions favorable and unfavorable to the exercise " of the power of 
discrimination. Among the favorable conditions are "mental vigor, freshness, and 
wakefulness." Among the unfavorable conditions is the wrong direction which the 
energies of the mind may take. This wrong direction is little else than inattention or 
distraction of mind. 

In speaking of this "wrong direction" he comes nearer teaching the doctrine of ex- 
clusion than in any other part of his discussions. He says: " There is a well-known 
antithesis or opposition between the emotional and the intellectual activities, leading to 
a certain incompatibility of the two. Under emotional excitement, the intellectual 
energies are enfeebled in amount, and enslaved to the reigning emotion. It is in the 
quieter states of mind that discrimination works to advantage." 

In immediate connection, however, he goes on to say, *' it must not be forgotten that 
intellectual exercises are in themselves essentially insipid, unattractive. As exertion, 
they impart a certain small degree of the delight that always attends the healthy action 
of an exuberant faculty. The first circumstance that gives an interest to discrimination 
is pleasurable or painful stimulus." 

This stimulus can be nothing more or less than an excited state of mind known as 
feeling. 

In his discussion of the importance of concentration and of the conditions which 
favor it, Mr. Bain says: " There is no doubt that the will is the chief intervening influ- 
ence, and the chief stimulants of the will are, as we know, pleasure and pain." These 
are taken as tjrpes of all feelings. 

^"Coming now," he goes on to say, "to the influences of concentration, we assign 
the first place to intrinsic charm, or pleasure in the act itself. The law of the will, on 
its side of greatest potency, is that pleasure sustains the movement that brings it. The 
whole foice of the mind at the moment goes with the pleasure>giving exercise. The 
harvest of immediate pleasure stimulates our most intense exertions, if exertion serves 
to prolong the blessing." The blessing is simply an agreeable feeling which accompan- 
ies or follows all rightly proportioned activity. 

He adds limiting conditions, to which every one will readily assent, reaching a con- 
clusion which no one has ever doubted, that great pleasure (or feeling) and great intel- 
lectual activity cannot co-exist in the mind. This is but another way of affirming that 
the mind can, at any given time, exert great activity in only one drection. If its 
energy is absorbed in feeling, it cannot be employed at the same moment in thinking ; 
if absorbed in thinking, it cannot be expended in feeling. 

Mr. Bain's words are: " The engraining efficiency of the pleasurable motives requires 
not only that we should not be carried off into an accustomed routine of voluntary 
activities, such as to give to the forces another direetionf as when we pace to and fro in a 
flower garden; but also that the pleasure be not intense and tumultuous. The law of 
the exclusion of great pleasure and great intellectual exertion forbids the employment 
of too mucn excitement of any kind, when we aim at the most exacting of all mental 
results— the forming of new adhesive growths. A gentle pleasure that for the time 
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contents us, there being no great temptation at hand, is the best foster-mother of our 
efforts at learning. Still better if it be a growing pleasure ; a small beginning with a 
steady increase, never too absorbing, is the best of all stimulants to mental power.'* 

Mr. Bain makes what he caUs a subtle distinction between feeling as pleasure and 
pain, and feeling as excitement of mind, not necessarily pleasurable or painful. This 
distinction, if admitted, has no bearing upon the question immediately under considera- 
tion. The inquiry is not what kind of feeling may be allowable and useful in connec- 
tion with operations of the intellect, but whether feeling of any kind is of value under 
the supposed conditions. ^ 

His remarks in relation to this neutral excitement, so called, are of peculiar interest 
in this discussion. He says: ** There is a form of mental concentration that is properly 
termed excitement, and is not properly termed pleasurable or painful excitement. A 
state of excitement seizes hold of the mind for the time being and shuts out other men- 
tal occupations ; we are engrossed with the subject that brought on this state, and are 
not amenable to extraneous influences, until that has subsided. Hence, excitement is 
pre-eminently a means of making an impression, of stamping an idea in the mind; it is 
strictly an intellectual stimulus. There is still the proviso (under the general law of 
incompatibility of the two opposite moods) that the excitement must not be violent and 
wasting. In well understood moderation, excitement is identical with attention, men- 
tal engrossment, the concentration of the forces upon the plastic or cementing open^ 
tion, the rendering permanent as a recollection what lies in the focus of the blaze.*' 

It would not be easy to state the truth in this matter more clearly or more convinc- 
ingly than Mr. Bain has stated it. Excitement, that is feeling, is the natural stimulus 
to thinking. It helps to direct, to concentrate, and to intensify the thinking processes, 
and to make them more fruitful. Without a proper degree of feeling intellectual activ- 
ity would be irksome, unsatisfying and unproductive. It is only when one or the other 
becomes unnaturally predominant, and the harmonious activity of the soul is thus dis- 
turbed, that either excludes the other. 

Dr. L. R. Fiskb spoke as follows : Mr. President, I rise more to endorse the positions 
taken by Principal Sill in the paper just read, than to discuss the topic. When I saw 
the announcement of the subject last evening the two conditions in which the writer 
tells us that thought and feeling are mutually exclusive were suggested to me namely, 
when the objects to which they relate lie in opposite directions, and when feeling is 
wrought up into a state of frenzy. These conditions do not ordinarily exist ; in the 
operations of mind they are the exceptions, not the rule. It would be an impeachment 
of the Creator to maintain that intellect, sensibility and will are antagonistic. The 
fact certainly is that these thre^ modes of energy are co-operative. The intellect per- 
ceives, as a result thereof feeling is aroused which supplies the occasion for the action 
of the will in putting forth volitions. At other times feelings — desires, lively interest in 
an object, the emotional element in ambition, love of study, exuberance of hope, dread 
of failure, stimulate the intellect and inspire it to put forth efforts it oould not other- 
wise perform. I understand the word thought in this topic to be used in the general 
sense of cognition, which stands for every form of intellectual activity. It must there- 
fore include not only *' logical judgment *' in the action of the understanding, bat 
those intellectual movements which belong to spontaneous consciousness, and represent- 
ative consciousness, in the action of sense, and reason and memory and imagination. 
Many of these energies are largely dependent on feeling for their activity. Indeed, 
feeling is intended to be the exciter of cognition, its inspiration, its life. More than 
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this, it determines to a great extent the direction or channels of cognition. The intel- 
lect would be dull without it, and its energies would practically sleep the sleep of death. 

But if the word thought is taken in the technical sense as employed by psychologists, 
standing for the discursive movements of the intellect, feeling apparently does not per- 
form so important a part. In this sense thought is the product of the understanding, 
which is the logical faculty. Logic is said to be cold; it deals with relations in a dis- 
passionate way; it must not be swayed by feeling; it must judge with the utmost 
impartiality. It must allow of no preferences, it must coolly scan relations and render 
its verdict accordingly. It is the judge on the bench and it must be wholly uninflu- 
enced by fear or favor. And it certainly is true that the logical faculty must act with 
much lees dependence on the sensibility than most of the other intellectual powers. 

I have sometimes thought of General Grant standing with seeming stolidity on the 
battle field, with that inevitable cigar in his mouth, watching the progress of the con- 
flict, uninfluenced by the presence of suffering which must not be allowed to direct his 
attention from the complex movements of the armies engaged in the strife. This is the 
time and place for a cool brain. Decisions must be made, if possible, with absolute 
accuracy, as the result of a clear perception of many and complex relations. Nothing 
must be allowed to impair the judgment. What is needed is clear intellectual discern- 
ment and the power to take in all the relations which enter into the battle just as they 
are, without giving undue importance to any one or more factors which enter into the 
strife. And yet I apprehend not only that General Grant was not devoid of feeling, not 
only that the interest he felt in the progress and issue of the strife was profound and 
absorbing, but that his feelings made him more vigilant, that changes of relations were 
more readily discerned, that the energies of the intellect acted more sharply and 
broadly, and with more precision, because the sensibilities of his nature were aroused. 
Into the conditions necessary for the most perfect generalship there oomes the seeming 
paradox of a brain that is steady and feelings stirred to a fullness commensurate with 
the interests at stake. Feelings there must be, but they should not be allowed to take 
the helm. The understanding most rule, while the feelings stimulate it to perform its 
whole duty. The judge who loves the truth and desires the triumph of right will ren- 
der his decisions with greater clearness and force than if back of the intellect there was 
no heart. 
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The Michigan State Teachers' Association has named its representative on 
this platform, but has given no hint as to what it desires him to say. It is 
then only fair to declare, in advance, the absolution of its membership from 
all responsibility for the direction which this address shall take and for its 
probable omissions and shortcomings. 

Their choice of a representative was probably a concession to seniority, for 
I had the honor of being a minor officer of the Association, duly elected, at 
its preliminary meeting held at the normal school building nearly thirty-five 
years ago. At all events it is pleasant to take this view of the reason of the 
choice, since it affords a withering rebuke to those censorious critics who de- 
light in iusisting that the present depraved generation is lacking in that 
respect for age that ought to characterize all right-minded people. 

Being, therefore, without instructions and lacking sealed orders indorsed 
to be opened at some particular point in these proceedings, I am compelled 
to guess at the wishes of my constituency and to utter such thoughts as it 
comes into my heart to express. 

And first of all, as the representative of a great and influential body of 
teachers, earnest men and women not proue to flattery or adulation, I desire 
to express our appreciation of the honorable position assigned to us in this 
celebration which so fitly rounds out and finishes the first fifty years in the 
grand career of the University. 

It is reasonable that we should regard an invitation to be heard at this 
time and in this notable presence, as a recognition that we are indeed an effi- 
cient factor in the educational progress of this great commonwealth to which 
our love is pledged and our utmost loyalty due and gladly rendered. The 
value of such a recognition depends upon the source from which it comes, 
and we are not unmindful that in this instance it comes from a source whose 
dignity and authority few will deny or question, for the University of Michi- 
gan may be fairly said to stand among the very foremost of American insti- 
tutions of learning. Indeed it is doubtful whether there is upon the whole 
continent another that greatly exceeds it in the power and extent of its influ- 
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ence upon present edncatioual progress. The nnparalleled rapidity of its 
marvelous growth; the learning and ability of its faculties; its bold but 
prudent leadership in whatever is wisely progressive, the numerical greatness 
and the cosmopolitan character of its constituency, representing every state 
and territory of the union, the islands of the sea and every continent the sun 
shines upon In its daily coarse, have challenged the admiration and wonder 
of the civilized world. 

The material advantages of Michigan have made her name widely known. 
Within the limits of a great circle she is famed for her unrivaled commercial 
facilities, for the magnificence of the great lakes that almost encircle her, and 
the majestic straits, capable of floating the commerce of the world, by which 
these are linked together; for the generous fertility of her soil and the incal- 
culable wealth of her mineral resources; but beyond the circle which I have 
described she is known and honored through 

THE FAME OF HEB QBBAT UNIYEBSITY, 

nn institution which, within the memory of men and women still in the 
prime of their usefulness and activity, has struggled through the weakness 
of infancy, has survived the dangers of adolescence, and has come at last to 
the beginning of a maturity glorious in present fact and still more glorious 
in the promise of its future; an institution which has already adorned the 
name of Michigan with a radiance which shines afar, like the ''glory of the 
golden mist ** which Pallas Athena put round about the head of Achilles, 
beloved of heaven. Becognition from such a source is honorable, aud we of 
the association do not, I am sure, fail in our appreciation of the respect thus 
shown. I take it for granted also that in the cordial invitation extended to 
us there is implied another kindly and important recognition, namely, of the 
common schools, graded and ungraded, of which, more than any other exist- 
ing body, our association is the recognized exponent and representative. 
Taking into account the intimate relation existing between these and the 
University, such recognition is eminently fit and proper. These are, in a 
sense, from the lowest to the highest grade, from the primary class wrestling 
with the alphabet and the primer to the most advanced form in the high 
school, preparatory schools for the University. The University is the very 
keystone of -the arch, but these are its foundations and its supporting pillars. 
The relation existing between this institution, the acknowledged head of our 
system, and the^mmon schools which furnish its constituency, are oi^ganic 
and vital. They are relations arisin(( from mutual indebtedness and nicely 
balanced interdependence. They are parts of one whole, and each is neces- 
sary to the prosperity and progress of the other. 

The State Teachers' Association, speaking in behalf of the Michigan public 
schools of elementary and secondary instruction, offers to the University to- 
day the greetings of a vast constituency. Through it a half million of pupils, 
officered by fifteen thousand teachers, voice their kind wishes and their con- 
gratulations, liud they come in person instead of by representative, they 
would, I fear, have overtaxed the generous hospitality even of the University 
City. Imagine the head of a single-file procession, whose rear guard would 
be somewhere in the Upper Peninsula, wending its way through the streets 
of this astonished town. 

I recognize this as preeminently and conspicuously, University day. It is 
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a time for showerlDg well-earned benedictions upon her head, for crowning 
her with wreaths and garlands^ and fdr laying offerings of love and honor at 
her feet. 

Onr association is not here to glorify itself or to magnify the records of 
its own attainments, but rather to present its tribute of kind wishes, sincere 
respect and abiding good-will. And yet my brethren of the association will^ 
I suppose, expect me to justify the wisdom of the invitation extended to us, 
by referring modestly to the circumstances of its birth and the details of its 
honorable career, and by setting forth some of the directions in which it has^ 
with varying success, wrought to 

CORRECT THE DEFECTS AND ENHANCE THE EPFICIBNOY 

of the school system at the head of which stands our ^oble University. I 
have planned so to do; but 1852, the birth year of our association, is the 
central point of a brief period, including not more than a twelve month on 
either side, which marks the beginning of a great and fruitful school revival 
in Michigan, a revival which profoundly affected the interests of all our 
schools and the University not less than the rest. I have chosen this renais- 
sance in education, with a few of the more conspicuous events that ushered 
it in, as the subject of my address to-day. As I proceed, I shall have occasion 
to refer to the birth and organization of our association. 

The date to which I have referred marks a period of unparalleled activity 
in the educational history of Michigan. The labors of the fathers, notably 
the wise and intelligently directed efforts of the first superintendent of public 
instruction and of his immediate successors began, at this time, to show 
promise of bearing fruit, long desired and anxiously waited for. Since the 
adoption of the first constitution there had been skillful and laborious plan- 
ning for the future, but actual results had been meager and unsatisfactory. 
Not yet had the people become aroused and awakened. The common 
schools, in general meanly housed and inadequately equipped and supervised, 
suffering from the administration of untrained and often incompetent teach- 
ers and burdened by the heavy weight of the rate-bill system of support, had 
made little progress. The University, now fifteen years old, counting from 
the date of its organization, and eleven years, counting from the time of the 
reception of its first class, had as yet accomplished little to justify the hopes 
of its founders and had given no sign of the brilliancy of its future. But 
now, after a period of deep depression and discouragement, there was hope 
of better things. The framers of the new constitution had learned wisdom 
from the past, and its provisions in reference to public instruction gave new 
hope and courage to the friends of education. Among other excellent provis- 
ions contained in it was one of transcendent value and importance, namely, 
a mandatory clause requiring the legislature to provide fdr a system of free 
primary schools, with doors open alike to all, within five years from the date 
of its adoption. Up to this time the schools had not been free. From the 
beginning their support had come largely from the collection of rate bills. 
This is 

A WRETCHED AND RUINOUS SYSTEM 

of support. No schools can prosper under it. It is a premium paid for 
irregularity and absenteeism, and it had been for years the chronic and 
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crowning discouragement of the friends of education. At the opening of 
a term there would be^ perhaps, a fair attendance, which continued until the 
primary school fund and money raised by taxation for school expenses were 
exhausted, and then the stampede began. There was no certainty as to the 
amount for which the rate bill would call. The poor were obliged by neces- 
sity to withdraw their children, and the mean and avaricious were sure to do 
so. Every withdrawal increased the cost of tuition to the pupils who re- 
mained. Then came the final panic and the school house was deserted. 
Under such a system progress was impossible, studies were interrupted, heart 
burnings and district quarrels were engendered, and frequently the schools 
were broken up long before the proper date for closing them. From the be- 
ginning intelligent friends of the schools had protested against such a sys- 
tem and had earnestly sought a remedy for its evils. State superintendents 
in their yearly reports had a standing chapter in which they bewailed and 
deplored the mischiefs of the rate bill and pointed out to the people and leg- 
islature that no real progress or improvement could reasonably be hoped for 
until there should be a radical reform in the method of meeting the expense 
of instruction. But protests were unavailing and for a time it seemed as if 
this ruinous policy had come to stay forever. 

But the new constitution recognized the pestilent evils of such a method, 
and had provided a cure for them. It is not easy at this time, and for per- 
sons whose memory does not cover the date of which I am speaking, to un- 
derstand the delight and approval with which the school men of those days 
hailed this new and most promising departure and how heartily the conven- 
tion was applauded for placing Michigan side by side with those wl^o take the 
safe ground that education is one of the rights of man in civilized communi- 
ties, that the highest safety of a State lies in the intelligence of her citizens, 
that the child does not belong exclusively to the parent but to the State as 
well, and that it is right, as a measure of self defense, if for no higher rea- 
son, to tax property in order to add to the value of man. 

This was a case in which, as it turned out, the familiar debating school 
question, ^'Besolved, that 

THE PLEASURES OP ANTICIPATION 

are greater than those of participation,'' had to be decided in the affirmative, 
for these rejoicing friends of the school did not know that it would take nine- 
teen years of steady, judicious and well-merited prodding to convince the 
legislature that it was best to obey the constitution, for not until 1869 did the 
representatives of the people take measures to execute through appropriate 
legislation, the plain mandate of the supreme law of the State. 

One among the many events that made the epoch of the revival notable 
was the organization of the Michigan State Teachers' Association, which be- ' 
gan its career on the 12th day of October, 1852. Immediately after the for- 
mal dedication of the Stat^ Normal School, of which I shall speak hereafter, 
a state teachers' institute of three weeks' duration was held in its main hall. 
More than 250 teachers were in attendance, and the whole session was char- 
acterized by great and well-sustained interest. The organization of our asso- 
ciation was an incident of this institute, brought about by some of its mem- 
bers who builded better than they knew. Its chief projector and first presi- 
dent waa A. 8. Welch, a graduate of this University of the class of '46, and 

5 
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later the worthy recipient of its degree of doctor of laws. He is still linng, if 
existence outside of the State of Michigan can truthfully be called living, and 
Btill active and influential as an educator. Now that occasion has compelled 
me to name him, I can hardly forbear saying more concerning his splendid 
services in these earlier days. Bat such mention might seem invidious and 
unjust to other living men who also stoutly bore the burden of the times and 
deserve well of the commonwealth for their devotion to the interests of her 
schools. To those who are familiar with 

THE HISTORY OF OUB ASSOCIATION 

it will not, I am sure, seem boastful or vain glorious in its representative to 
name its inception and organization as an event well worthy of note among 
others that give interest and significance to the epoch of the Benaissance. 
It has boine an honorable part in many conflicts waged in behalf of free edu- 
cation and the interests auxiliary to it. Undoubtedly in the development 
and perfection of our system, it has been efficient and helpful, always pulling 
a laboring oar, and its claims to recognition by all friends and promoters of 
the great cause in Michigan will hardly be disputed. I note first the part 
which it had in the establishment and maintenance of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, which, during the eight years of its existence intervening between 1854 
and 1862, was a powerful auxiliary to the state department of instruction and 
of great value to the cause generally, in arousing public sentiment, in direct- 
ing public opmion and in securing wise and helpful legislation in the inter- 
ests of the schools. This journal was launched upon its successful career by 
a committee of the association. Afterward, Dr. J. M. Gregory, a member of 
the editing committee, assumed editorial and financial charge, but another 
committee, by a memorial address to the legislature, obtained for it such 
substantial financial aid as to secure its permanent success. 

Again, I invite attention to its earnest and effective advocacy of the right 
of women to the advantages which this University, up to the year 1870, had 
offered only to men. 

THIS CONTENTION 

lasted fifteen years, during which the association righteously took sides with 
the legislature and with advanced popular sentiment in favor of the move- 
ment rather than with the feeling of distrust and even of opposition which 
for years prevailed in the councils of the University itself, a distrust and op- 
position which a few years of trial and favorable results were sufficient to up- 
root and destroy. Perhaps it was mere coincidence, but I cannot forbear 
mentioning the fact, noted by the historian of the association, that the asso- 
ciation's final shot in the campaign, a resolution declaring ** That ladies 
should by right and for the proper enhancement of educational interests, en- 
joy equal privileges with men in our University and in every other institution 
of learning in the state," was fired at a meeting held on the very last days of 
December, 1869, and that the action of the board of regents, conceding that 
women are persons, bears date in the first week in the ducceeding January. 

Further, many will remember the determined and long continued efforts 
made by the association in favor of suitable and responsible supervision for 
the common schools and its final victory made temporarily barren by unfor- 
tunate and yi-considered legislation. 
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I have heretofore spoken of the rate bill, of its blighting effects upon the 
schools, and of the tenacity with which it persisted for fonrteen years after 
the date set by the constitution for its abolition. The records will show that 
in this conflict the association was always at the front waging stubborn battle 
until the final winning of the victory. 

In the matter of the township as the territorial unit of the common schools 
the conflict is still on. Wait awhile and see if we do not persist, until victory 
shall perch upon our banners. 

Another noteworthy event of the year of the Revival was the dedication 
and formal opening of the State Normal School. Long before, in 1836, the 
first superintendent of public instruction in Michigan began the agitation of 
this subject by urging upon the attention of the legislature and the people 
the value of training schools and the imperative need, in any system of in- 
struction, of means for the special preparation of teachers for this work. A 
careful student of the Gterman system and a firm believer in its excellence, 
the Hon. John D. Pierce recommended for Michigan the adoption of a simi- 
lar scheme for special pedagogical training. His immediate successors in the 
superintendency were urgent in the same direction. 

In 1849 vthe Hon. Ira. Mayhew, the superintendent of public instruction, 
supplemented appeals already made in his previons reports with one which 
was so strong and convincing that it, at last, made its impression upon the 
legislature and, in that year, an act was passed providing for the establish- 
ment of 

A 8TATB NOBMAL SCHOOL, 

and for the creation of a state board of education, under whose control it was 
to be organized and operated. 

This board secured a site at Ypsilanti and proceeded to the erection of a 
suitable building, which, completed and ready for use, was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on the 5 th day of October, 1852. The chief address 
was delivered by the Hon. John D. Pierce, the beloved and venerated father 
of the Michigan system of education. 

It seems at this point that a moment should be spent in recalling to mind 
this central and conspicuous figure in the earlier history of our schools, and 
especially so since it was he who, with great foresight and intelligent skill, 
not only outlined and suggested, but set forth inconsiderable detail the plans 
upon which the University has been conducted from that day to this. Mich- 
igan owes him sincere thanks and grateful remembrance. Soon after the 
i^option of the first constitution the legislature trusted to him the duty of 
devising a complete scheme of public instruction, including plans for the 
organization of the University. No man ever executed a great and laborious 
task more wisely and faithfully. Grasping in its fullness the greatness of the 
work committed to his hands and the magnitude of the problems he was set 
to solve, and profoundly impressed with the responsibilities of his position, 
he spared no labor to fit himself for his great task. He brought to the per- 
formance of his duties all the resources of his far-seeing wisdom, persevering 
and self-sacrificing industry, and the full energy of a noble enthusiasm born 
of love for his fellow-men and an abiding confidence in the value of universal 
education. 

He saw, as the framers of the old constitution had not seen, that the 
schools must be free in order to work out the highest and best results, and he 
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never ceased to urge this cardinal doctrine upon the people and npon succes- 
siye legislatnres. To him Universities had their justification, not alone in 
their direct and obvioas advantages, but also and emphatically in the trath 
that elementary education must wither and finally perish without them. The 
people trusted him to the uttermost, and the legislature, confident in his 
wisdom and integrity, followed, almost without deviation, the course which 
he marked out. Let us remember that he wrought almost without prece- 
dents or means of comparison for his guidance. I saw him first on the 
occasion of the dedication to which I have alluded. He was even at this 
time white-haired and venerable in mien and bearing, although he was hardly 
past the prime of his years. To one looking upon his benevolent face and 
his snowy locks and into his kindly eyes, it was easy to see good reasons why 
those who knew and loved him had, as by common consent, come to call him 
'^ Father Pierce.'' His place in history is among the foremost of Michigan's 
real benefactors. I am sure that this University will cherish his memory and 
see to it that the story of his life and the record of his works shall not be 
forgotten. 

I have already alluded to the fact that up to the time of 

THE BBVIVAL 

the University had led a languishing existence. As yet it gave no hint of the 
vast possibilities which succeeding years have revealed and realized. Under 
the administration of executives whose term of office lasted only a single 
year, there was no possibility of a fixed and continuous policy or of any ade- 
quate provision m its councils, and this great institution, now the pride and 
glory of the State, was showing signs of decadence rather than growth. 
The regents, appointed under the old constitution, had established branches 
or preparatory academies, scattered about the State, isolated from the parent 
institution and having no close administrative connection with it. They 
should have remembered what the Scripture says of the fruitlessness of the 
branch *' except it abide in the vine.*' These were the only acknowledged 
preparatory schools and they did little toward supplying the University with 
properly prepared candidates for admission. 

In 1848 the number had dwindled to four, and the last one had ended its 
miserable existence before the beginning of the year to which I have called 
attention. They had sadly disappointed the expectations of their projectors. 

A chief cause for their failure to meet the need for which they were estab- 
lished and the reason for their early dissolution and disappearance, was thus 
set forth by Dr. Zina Pitcher, in a memoir written in 1852 for the purpose of 
bringing before the new board of regents information concerning the condi- 
tion of the University. " From this experimental, though abortive effort, to 
build up and sustain branches of the University, the board have learned, and 
they deem the lesson of sufficient importance to have it on record, that local 
institutions of learning thrive best under the immediate management of the 
citizens of the place in which they are located, and when endowed and sus- 
tained by their immediate patrons." The failure of the branches left a great 
gulf between the primary £chools and the University, and for years there 
were idle attempts to bridge it by means of private seminaries and a prepara- 
tory department. But few were wise and bold enough to look in the right 
direction for the coming remedy. Four years before, the superintendent of 
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public inBtniction, in his report for 1848, had spoken hopefully of the pub- 
lic high schools or union schools, as they were then called, as givins promise 
of meeting this deplorable want, and Sapt. Shearman, in 1852, spoke still 
more confidently of them as the future preparatory schools for the Univer- 
sity, and in support of his views was able to say that the union school at 
Jonesville had already furnished candidates for admission to the freshman 
class prepared in the most satisfactory manner. From this date forward the 
high schools of the State came promptly to the rescue, and there was swift 
progress toward 

FULFILLMENT OF THESE PROPHECIES. 

Seven years afterward, in 1859, the question of preparatory schools was 
fully and happily settled. The Hon. J. M. Gregory, then Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, spoke of them as follows : *' The union school has vin- 
dicated its claim by the most practical of all tests, and henceforth we must, 
look to them to supply the demand for higher intermediate education," and 
to this he adds: " I count it as the most bidautiful feature of our school sys- 
tem, tha^ thus, up from the very midst of the primary schools, should grow 
up these free academies, to carry forward the work of these schools, and to 
crown them with honor. They come not as strangers into the school system, 
claiming for themselves the post of honor, engrossing the best minds and 
best public sympathies, and fostering a pride that looks down with contempt 
upon the common schools as fit for only the poor and ignorant ; but they 
grow up as kindred in the great family of schools, exhibiting the vitality of 
the system that gave them birth and carrying over to the public school sys- 
tem whatever of sympathy and love they may win." Thus help came at last 
through an extension of the common school system. The union schools, 
year by year, made progress in bringing their pupils to the degree of advance- 
ment that a University ought to require of those whom it admits to its 
privileges, but it is a fact which deeply concerns the future of the Univer- 
sity and one to which its friends ougdt to give the most serious attention, 
that the union and high schools have never yet, even this day, covered the 
ground that rightfully belongs to the domain of secondary instruction. 
There is still open and unoccupied space between the upper limit of high 
school preparation and the lower boundary of legitimate University work. 

Careful observers of our educational system and all readers of the annual 
reports of the President of the University are familiar with this weakest point 
in that system, though the casual observer sees nothing amiss. He sees the 
young student make his way up through the primary and grammar schools, 
finish his prescribed course in the high school studies and, diploma in hand, 
enter the portals of the University. In all this there seems to be no break or 
interruption, but rather perfect continuity from beginning to end. And so 
there is apparent continuity, but only because the University unwillingly, but 
under compulsion by the exigencies of the case, fills the interval by under- 
taking and doing more than a year of mere 

PRBPABATOBY WORK. 

There ought to be devised some means of relief. This institution ought to 
be allowed to attend solely to the great work which strictly and fairly belongs 
to it. This problem is not by any means a new one. It has been earnestly 
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considered in the past, bnt the advancing wisdom of fifty pears has not as yet 
wrought oat an accepted solution. May we not reasonably hope, however, 
that the vitality of our system of instruction and its inherent tendency ta 
growth, will by and by, and perhaps in the near future, provide an adequate 
remedy? Will not the causes which have brought our high schools to their 
present point of advancement, yet bring them up to the full measure required 
for covering the whole field of secondary instruction? What has brought 
them to their present standard? Not so much the needs of the University as 
determination on the part of the people to give their children at their own 
homes the means of educational training reaching far beyond the limits of 
elementary instruction. Is not this feeling active still, and can it not be de- 
pended upon to be active in the future? 

The signs of the times do not indicate that the men and women of Michi- 
gan will be content with the present range of instruction in their common 
schools. There will be progress in this direction, and by and by, perhaps, 
chasms will be bridged, the high schools be true and sufficient gymnasia, and 
their graduates be prepared for entry at once on real university training. 
Even now there are those who confidently affirm that there is in the lower 
classes of the university a wasteful duplication of training which th'e better 
and stronger high schools are abundantly able to give, and that the time haa 
come when it may profitably saw out some of the lower rungs of its ladder. 
Such expressions of opinion are significant and suggest a serious inquiry 
whether the high schools are not able to do more than they have yet been 
asked to accomplish, and whether even now the University gives them ''room 
according to their strength." Let us note the advance made within the last 
twenty-five years, an advance that the boldest would not have dared to 
prophesy, and then let us take courage for the future. 

But previous to 1852, no perceptible benefits had come to the University 
from the union and high schools. It was an army cut off from its base of 
supplies. It was a railroad system with its terminal stations, warehouses, 
elevators, equipped and in order for business, but without a connecting track 
and with only a remote prospect of its construction. Under such circum- 
stances, there was loss rather than gain, both in interest and in numbers. The 
class of 1845 numbered 12 literary graduates, while that of 1851 numbered 
only 10, and the largest class of the intervening years numbered only 17. 

But during the year of which I am speaking matters began to mend and 
prospects to brighten. There was a sudden and pronounced awakening in 
educational interests all along the line. The people had just begun to under- 
stand the contents of the new constitution drafted in 1850 and adopted in 
1851. 

This instrument made wise and practical provision for improvement in the 
administration of the University. The membership of the board of regents 
was reduced to a reasonable and convenient number, and their sole function 
was to be the care of the University and of all its great interests. 

THE BEGSKTS 

were to be chosen directly by the people, thus giving the opportunity for 
selection in reference to fitness, and greatly lessening the danger of interfer- 
ence and dictation by any department of the state government. 
The need of a permanent and responsible head for the University was so 
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urgent and so obrions that a clause was embodied in the constitution com- 
manding the regents, at their first annual meeting or as soon thereafter as 
may be, to elect a president of the University, who was, by the same author- 
ity, made president of the board of regents, thus securing his wisdom and 
experience in all its councils. They acted promptly and with decision and 
wisdom. They lost no time in obeying the mandate of the constitution. 

A little more than six months after this organization they chose Dr. Henry 
P. Tappan president of the XTniversity. Their choice met the hearty approyal 
of intelligent friends of the institution, revived their sinking courage, and 
filled their hearts with renewed confidence and hope. 

At the time of which I am speaking he was yet new in his office, but the 
unquestioning trust which his name and his reputation inspired, and his 
speedily discovered power to convince men and to fire their hearts with the 
same earnestness that glowed in his own, made his acceptance of the prof* 
fered presidency the most conspicuous factor in the Revival to which I have 
invited your attention. A few words concerning him, spoken with great love 
and reverence, will close what I have to say of the Renaissance and its con- 
spicuous characteristics. A kind Providence guided the regents in their 
selection. Dr. Tappan was the man for the time and for the place. Broad in his 
culture, profound in his scholarship, forcible, direct and eloquent in speech, 
a thorough student of systems of education at home and abroad, ripe in years 
and experience, full of temperate zeal and intelligent enthusiasm, command- 
ing in mien and in presence as well as in his great abilities, a natural leader 
of men, he easily rallied all available forces and energies to the building up of 
the institution with which he had cast his lot. It was a case of regeneration. 
The University was born again. He was its true founder. With his admin- 
istration, its real career began. The impetus given to it by his genius and 
his labors, made possible its subsequent progress from triumph to triumph. 

The young men of Michigan loved him and venerated him as their '^ guide, 
philosopher and friend,'^ and he bound their hearts to him with fetters of 
steel. 

Nearly five years ago, from his lovely villa that looks out upon the quiet 
waters of Lake Oeneva, he went to his eternal reward. 

May the University of Michigan, still triumphant and wisely progressive, 
remain forever as it is to-day, worthy of the love and loyalty of all its sons 
and daughters; worthy of the high place which its achievements have already 
won for it, and worthy as a monument to the wisdom, foresight and devotion 
of its real father and founder. 



READING. 
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Dr. Hunter, of the Normal College of the city of New York, says that the 
chief end to be obtained in the study of reading is facility in reading 
silently. 

Ernest Legouv^, of the French Academy, teaches the pupils of the Normal 
School, of Paris, that the meaning of the written or printed sentence is fully 
revealed only when the sentence is read aloud. 

Mr. Alfred Ayres, in his ''Essentials of Elocution,'' holds that, if the 
thought is understood, adequate expression will follow as a matter of course. 

Principal W. B. Ferguson, of the High School of Putnam, Conn., main- 
tains that if his experience in teaching has given him certain knowledge of 
anything, it has given him certain knowledge of the fact that correct oral 
expression does not always follow mastery of thought. 

The " Syllabus of Institute Work for Michigan," issued some years ago, 
propounds, as a test of the pupil's reading ability, the question, '* Does he 
read as he talks?" 

Legouv6 says it would be well enough for the pupil to read as he talked if 
he talked well ; but that the majority of us talk only indifferently. Some 
stammer, some hesitate, some drawl, some hurry, some speak through the 
nose, some are monotonous. Further, that ordinary conversation permits a 
negligence in utterance which would be a grave defect in reading, and that 
to talk as we read would usually be pedantry, while to read as we talk would 
often be vulgarity. 

Mr. Ayres gives us his '^Essentials of Elocution " in forty-two small pages. 

EX'StateSupt. Swett, of California, in his " School Elocution," covers with 
''essentials " more than two hundred and sixty pages of ordinary size. 

Prof. Charles Carroll, lecturing before the students and teachers of the 
New York School of Acting, declares that no treatise on the art of reading 
has yet been written. 

Such varying views concerning it, lead us to infer that the subject of read- 
ing is like a diamond — many sided — and that while one person may have 
caught a flash of red light from one facet, he may have failed to see the green 
flash from another. One man sees and states this truth, another that. Many 
truths may lie yet undiscovered. Therefore, while we may with much profit 
consider reading through the mediumship of this or that author or teacher 
whose methods commend themselves to reason, it may be well for us to look 
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directly at the subject now and then in order to see whether some hint or 
help which others have failed to find may not be revealed to onr unaided 
eyes. , 

Beading, as generally considered in school-work^ is the mind's recognition 
of the ideas contained in written or printed symbols (words), and its expres- 
sion of these ideas by means of an apparatus made of bone and mnscle. It 
is an attempt to talk the thoughts of other people as they ought to be talked. 
It is one of the first tasks at which the child is set ; and, according to the 
measure of success he has in mastering it, it becomes to him an invaluable 
servant in the acquisition of knowledge. It opens for him the vast treasure- 
house of the world's thought, where from volumes of old experience he may 
glean such wise counsel, such illuminating instruction,>nd such cheering 
hope as may enable him to look forward to a happy and successful career. 

''Teach a child to read," says Horace Mann, ''teach him to read and un- 
derstand such stories as the friendship of Damon and' Pythias, the integrity 
of Aristides, the fidelity of Regulus, the purity of Washington, the invin- 
cible perseverance of Franklin, and he will think differently and act differ- 
ently all the days of his remaining life." 

Teach a child to read, and dispose him to read only that which is good, 
and you teach him "the song which can lighten, cheer, soothe and inspire" 
his life when few things else can. If he has wealth, reading will add to his 
enjoyment. If poverty be his lot, reading may not only make it endurable, 
it may make it enviable. Then, too, there is salvation in a love for literature. 
" To love worthy objects, and in a worthy manner, is the top and crown of 
earthly good ; aye, and of heavenly good also," says Dr. Hudson. If a love 
of good books, which are, indeed, worthy objects, be not instilled into the 
personality of the child during his school-days, one chance for his salvation 
will have been neglected. Too much consideration, therefore, cannot be 
given to that phase of the subject of reading embodied in the question, 
" What shall the child read?" 

During his earlier childhood it seems fitting that his mind should dwell 
upon the world's child-lore— its fairy tales — its Arabian Nights — its history 
of Robinson Crusoe — its legends of heroes — such stories of men and of ani- 
mals as will teach him his duty toward them — simple tales of science and of 
travel. 

During childhood, too, it will be well for him to make familiar acquaint- 
ance with the simple, strong English of "The Pilgrim's Progress," and the 
sinewy idioms of King James' Bible, a book which, to quote Dr. Hudson 
again, is in point of style incomparably superior to any in our tongue. What 
a wealth of illustration oMtors and authors have drawn from it! Apart from 
any question of human interpretation of certain portions of it, what a noble 
code of ethics it presents! Apart from any thought of its seeming inconsist- 
CDcies, what a powerful personality may be built upon its precepts! 

Therefore, at school as well as at home there should be familiar reference 
to this book in order that the child, ordinarily, may be able to distinguish 
between Biblical quotations and sayings from "Poor Richard's Almanac;" 
that he may have command of its thoughts for his own use in illustration, 
and that its parables, stories, admonitious and exhortations may have a chance 
at least to make a permanent impression upon his moral nature. It would 
not be amiss to have a judicious selection from the Bible form part of a daily 
exercise in his school-life. It is not necessary that every chapter should be 

6 
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read in rotation. It is not necessary that every part of every chapter should 
be pnblicly presented. It is not necessary that the pupils should be required 
to join in the reading. Doubtless, it may be wise to omit verses here and 
there and to supply such words as may be necessary to make the proper con- 
nection. Many of the narratives, especially those of t^e Old Testament, will 
be doubly effective when skilfully condensed. But, taking all things into 
consideration, it is doubtful whether any other incident of school routine has 
greater influence upon all who assist at it than a morning exercise which in- 
cludes a short Bible reading and the Lord's prayer, conducted under the 
direction of a teacher whom the pupils respect and love. It is a means of 
culture, it quiets disorder, it strengthens the soul for labor, it persuades the 
mind to good thoughts, it calms the pulse of passion and banishes '' the un- 
thankful gloom of care." 

As the child advances in the ability to understand and enjoy, the simpler 
English classics should occupy some portion of his thought. By the time he 
is eleven or twelve years old he should be able to read clearly, intelligently, 
and with reasonably good expression, anything which is likely to be put into 
his way. His chief difficulties in learning to recognize the contents of black- 
letter forms should now be over. Henceforth his reading should partake of 
the nature of an intellectual delight. He should begin to apply to 'the text 
such principles of expression as his mind can grasp ; he should be continually 
adding to his stock of understood words, and his constant drills in language- 
work should show him that words are merely instruments usable for certain 
ends, and that he, as well as another, can gain the power to combine them 
with effect. 

For the culture of his power of observation, and of all the powers which 
can help him to become an acceptable reader, none, in these days of lesson- 
learning, is more apt to grow weak from want of use. ''The Young Wide 
Awake," a little monthly reader, which he can master only when he is wide- 
awake, will be found very useful. ''Train the child to observe, observe, OB- 
SERVE,'* says a successful teacher. "The Young Wide Awake" compels 
him to observe, if he would read at all. The pupil of the fourth, fifth or 
sixth grade, hails it with delight, and is loath to let it go out of his hands 
when the lesson-hour is over. He enjoys the stories ; he enjoys the language- 
work. He becomes shrewd in detecting errors in print and in speech. He 
especially enjoys his own growing ability to get along without help, and is 
usually much more anxious to see if he cannot study out a puzzling sentence 
than he is to have it told him. 

For the cultivation of memory, he is questioned concerning what he has 
read ; is asked to repeat some of the stories in words of his own choosing, to 
"cap verses;" to tell in what lesson this or that expression is to be found; to 
commit worthy selections of poetry and prose, and sometimes to declaim for 
criticism before his class. 

There is little doubt as to the value of the last named exercise. It has 
been the delight of all cultured races. Its abuse consists in leading the pu- 
pil to think chiefly of "showing off." Its helpfulness arises from the prob- 
able growth in right directions of the mental and moral parts of the being 
by means of the thoughts assimilated, and the positive improvement of the 
physical powers as agents of expression. The best results are obtained when 
the pupil declaims before his own class only, the class, under the guidance of a. 
judicious teacher, freely criticising. Public exercises should be considered as- 
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a means whereby pupils may entertain friends and influence them in favor 
of the school. They should be the outgrowth of work done in class, and 
should not consume much extra time in preparation. They should be only 
so long as to make the audience wish that they were longer. They should 
include good places for dull pupils, as well as for those whose efforts are al- 
ways satisfactory, and, by the observance of '^authbrs' days^' and the custom- 
ary festivals of the year, they should lead both pupils and patrons to a better 
appreciation of literature, a heartier good-fellowship^ and a stronger patriot- 
ism. 

Before we think much further of what the child shall read, we must con- 
sider his '' reader,'' — the book with which he is usually most familiar, and 
which, taking all things into account, he usually prefers to anything else as 
a text for the study of reading. The '^reader" should be a book of selec- 
tions pleasing to the child at the age of ten or twelve, and of sufficient value 
to be remembered by him with satisfaction during his whole life. It should 
be a book not too simple to be useful — one which is graded down to the pupil's 
entire comprehension and so burdened with notes and vocabularies as to 
repress all inclination to exert the mind's activities in personal research. ^'It 
should be," says Ex-Supt. John D. Philbrick, '*a book which, according to 
its grade, comprises selections best calculated to develop the sentiment of the 
beautiful, the true, the good. Every piece within its covers should be a gem 
of poetry or of artistic prose. The child could not become too familiar with 
such a reader. Proper instructions in it, such drill upon it as shall weave the 
substance of its thought into the very fibre of his mind, would far surpass in 
value the instruction given in any other branch of study included in the 
school curriculum." 

Supplementary reading may be wisely illustrated with '' notes; " but the 
reader proper should present to the pupil a comparatively clean text. If there 
are no vocabularies, he will learn to use the dictionary. If there are no 
''notes," he will learn to hunt up references and ask questions at home and 
elsewhere which will interest others in his work. If there are no '* language 
lessons" his teacher will be quite likely to find some for him in the text, and 
he will see that language lessons belong to language and are not like gram- 
mar which, according to his view, is a thing apart, partaking somewhat of 
the nature of the study of a foreign tongue. 

In a word, his reader should be his study-room, his supplementary reading- 
books his play-ground. Until the subject-matter has been gone over once at 
least, his supplementary reader, unless the work in it is like that which he is 
described as doing with '' Young Wide Awake," should be interrupted only 
by such criticism as may spontaneously arise. The free influx of the author's 
thought and feeling, the free expression of the pupil's oonception of the 
same, should be unhindered by the looking up of words and references. This 
reading should be the test of the pupil's ability. It should be sight-reading 
always. In his reader he reads for profit. Let him here read for pure pleas- 
ure if he. will ; for, if the subject-matter be worthy, and he reads it with 
** zest aud the spirit of honest delight," yon may know that he is *' drinking 
in the author's soul-power, and that what he is drinking is going to the right 
spot." 

The work done in the *' reader " should partake of this character. The 
easier selections only, should be read until the mind and soul expand to the 
conquest of the harder ones. Let us have no '' book-gluttony and lesson- 
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bibbing/' no '' straining of the callow brain *' so that the mind will be ** con- 
ceited in the forenoon of life^ and stupid all the afternoon/^ If the pupil 
has an ideal fourth reader, and any one should ask how long he might profit- 
ably dwell with it, the answer would be that it is not necessart/ that he should 
ever have a higher reader. Effective work may be done with this one 
through several grades. ^ 

Let us notice some work in the seventh grade. The selection is ^' Drift- 
ing," a poem by Thomas Buchanan Beed. The class have beea working upon 
it about three weeks, referring, however, by way of comparison to many 
other places in the book. Most of them can, without much hesitation, point 
out the similes, metaphors and personifications ; analyze the simpler sentences ; 
put on the black-board a map of the location ; describe the stanza, and give the 
rhythm of any line. When these pupils enter the high school, they should 
without *' parroting," or having been ''stuffed," but by a process of natural 
growth, understand the less perplexing figures of speech, the proper arrange- 
ment of words in sentences, what the term '' concord " means, and how to 
apportion thought in writing an essay. They should be able to recognize the 
common stanza forms, write out ordinary rhythms in musical notation, and 
reproduce any not too difficult poetical selection in respectable prose. It 
will be good exercise for them also, if they are asked sometimes to fill blanks 
ot all sorts in an unfamiliar piece of poetry. The differences in their choice 
of words, and the closeness with which they will approach the very term 
used by the poet, render the exercise highly interesting. 

If well taught the pupil will reach the fourth reader when he comes to the 
fifth grade, be ready to pass from it in two years and a half, his next reader 
lasting him through his grammar school course. If, however, he has a good 
supplementary reader, he may not need his '' next " reader. 

As for his supplementary reading, it should be limited in quantity. If it 
is not, the pupil's power of concentration and application will be shattered, 
the habit of '' literary dissipation " will be fostered, and there will be no time 
for exercises in oral expression. Elocution may have '' no place in actual 
life," but those of us who have heard read from the pulpit in the tone which 
would characterize the reader's request for another cup of tea, the lines 

** When as returns this sacred day, 
Man comes to meet his Maker, Qod, 
What rites, what homage shall he pay ? 
How spread his sovereign's praise abroad ? 

are inclined to believe that it has. By elocution, now-a-days, is meant the 
study of expression for its use and value as a means of getting on in the 
world, as well as for its efficiency in developing voice and gesture power. 
'' What I learned in the elocution class concerning the interpretation and in- 
fluence of tone considered as a thing apart from the words to which it may be 
applied, has, I think, proved of decided advantage to me," said a yoang 
grocery clerk not long ago. 

But there is still another reason why supplementary reading should be lim- 
ited in quantity, and that is, because most of the matter which the pupil 
reads in class outside of his reader, should contribute as far as possible to the 
formation of his literary taste. 

But supplementary reading should be most excellent in quality. The ques- 
tion ''How much?" should always give way to the question ''What?" 
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There are two very good papers which papils will like. One is called 
'' School Days/' and will be welcomed in the fourth^ fifth and sixth grades; 
t\ie other is ''The School World/' and that the sixths seventh and eighth 
grades will enjoy. Both papers are published by the same firm^ and they are 
mentioned because the price asked for them will bring them within the reach 
of most schools. Both contain, ii( addition to their stories, a considerable 
amount of valuable geographical, historical and literary information. No 
periodical whose table of contents embraces stories only should be allowed as 
supplementary reading. One interview with such matter usually entirely 
satisfies the pupil. He cannot be induced to dwell upon it, and it is not right 
that he should be required to do so. 

Fourth and fifth grades will like ''The Book of Tales," of the Standard 
Supplementary Series, and Johonnot's charming " Neighbors with Claws and 
Hoofs.'' The upper fifth and sixth grades would get along nicely with Haw- 
thorne's "Little Daflydowndilly and Other Stories," Hawthorne's "Bio- 
graphical Stories," and Eingsley's " Water Babies." The upper sixth would 
relish Kingsley's " Qreek Heroes," tales from natural history, selections from 
Plutarch's " Lives," anything else good in the way of biography, and prob- 
ably Scott's "Lady of the Lake." 

The upper seventh and lower eighth will be prepared to look with favor 
upon Irving's " Rip Van Winkle," " Legend of Sleepy Hollow,*' and " Christ- 
mus Eve;" Hawthorne's "Wonder Book;" Longfellow's "Evangeline," 
"Hiawatha," and "Miles Standish," and any judicious selections from our 
ballad literature. 

The upper eighth ought to read something like Bryant's " Thanatopsis and 
Other Poems," from the English classic series; "Selected Poems from Long- 
fellow;'' Coleridge's " Ancient Mariner," and the "Christmas Carol," by 
Charles Dickens. 

It is quite impossible to lay down laws which will govern all reading 
classes, so the course just outlined is intended to be suggestive rather than 
definite. During their last half-year the eighth grade of 1887 in our schools 
read the " Ancient Mariner," and based their promotion exercises on an exer- 
cise prepared from the life and works of Coleridge. The present eighth 
grade will have finished by January 29th, 1888, "Selections from Bryant," 
" Selections from Longfellow," the " Christmas Carol," and probably the 
"Legend of Sleepy Hollow." 

Some of this matter may be procured in pamphlet form for two or three 
cents each copy, and when selections from our standard poets and prose 
writers cost so little, it seems as if supplementary reading might be carried 
on in almost any school. 

When the pupil passes from the Orammar to the High School, this kind of 
work should not be discontinued. There should be some masterpiece-work 
in every grade. The High School of Worcester, Mass., studies two American 
authors each year, giving to the work two school-hours each week, all the 
High School pupils doing substantially the same work at the same time. 
During the first year, the authors were Bryant and Irving. Then came Long- 
fellow and Hawthorne, than Whittier and Holmes, and finally Lowell and 
Bayard Taylor. 

Of the work on Lowell, Mr. A. S. Roe, the principal says, "In our search after 
the fourth poet of our series, there was no cause for hesitation. Naturally we 
selected James Russell Lowell, and entered upon a half-year with him. 
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Unfortunately for onr plan this year, he found a free text-book law in force, 
s,nd the school committee had not warranted the purchase of Lowell's poems 
for school use. However, having had permission to go ahead, we asked the 
pupils to purchase, and this was done so generally that less than fifty copies had 
to be secured from the city for the use of the new pupils who could not or 
would not pay for them. At this time the school numbered six hun- 
dred youths. Underwood's ''life of Lowell" was our standard book for 
reference, and on our shelves we had all Lowell's prose works. The '' Fable 
for Critics " afforded a deal of entertainment to those who had read many of 
the authors named therein, while the '' Biglow Papers " amused and inter- 
ested all. Lowell's poems have not been set to music to any great extent, 
in fact, he once wrote to certain Worcester people that, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, not aline of his had ever been set to song, so when one of 
our number wrote a very sweet melody to "The First Snow Fall", we 
thought it of sufficient moment to write him about it, though he was then in 
England." 

As a matter of fact, however, some of Mr. Lowell's poems had been set to 
music. Mr, Boe mentions one, and a melody for '' Aladdin's Lamp " was com- 
posed and sung by Mrs. Scott-Paine, as long ago as 1879, I think. 

*' There is no question," continues Mr. Boe, '* but that the study of Lowell 
carried our students to a higher range of thought than that to which they 
were accustomed. There were some to whom his thoughts did not appeal, in 
whose soul no responding chord was struck ; but they were not many. To 
secure from the pupils a statement of their appreciation, they were asked, in 
certain classes, to write briefly their opinions of the author. Here are a few 
of the answers given by pupils of the entering or beginning year, taken at 
random from a large number of papers. The question was, ^Has the study 
of Lowell been profitable to you? ' " 

1. The study of Lowell has been profitable. It has taught us the value 
of poems, to read and understand the deep thoughts of the poet. What we 
have learned we will probably remember through life. 

2. I have learned a great deal from Lowell. He has taught me to speak 
in a more polished manner. 

3. I do not think the study of Lowell has been very profitable to me. I 
do not like poetry anyway, because you have to read so far before you can get 
any meaning out of it. 

4. The study of Lowell has been profitable to me, because I have learned 
the meaning of a great many new words which I should not have known had 
I not studied Lowell. 

5. It has not been profitable to me (writes a boy of thirteen), as I had 
read, carefully and thoughtfully, all his poems before, and would have pre- 
ferred studying some other author. 

6. The study of Lowell has been profitable to me, for it has given me an 
idea of how the people felt about slavery just before the war. His sonnets 
have given me some history of the lives of great men. 

7' It has been profitable to me, because it has taught me to see the beauty 
of the birds, trees and fiowers; and the beauty of all earthly things. 

'' Absolute agreement," Mr. Roe concludes, "could not be expected; 
but to the great majority of the school, the work was agreeable in a high de- 
gree. Had the question been put to older pupils, more polished but no more 
irank replies would have been received. 
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" When the last day came, onr twenty minates in the hall were ample time 
for the recitation of one hundred and three quotations, taken from all sources, 
from the 'Commemoration Ode* to 'The Oourtin.' " 

Every teacher who is interested in leading pupils to the love of what is 
good in our literature, of what is powerful in its influence for good on life 
and character, should procure and read this little book which Mr. Roe has 
gi?en us in the '' Riverside Literature Series," under the title of ''American 
Authors and their Birthdays.'' It is splendidly suggestive. It tells us that 
*' the old dread of rhetorical day has disappeared from Worcester," as it will 
disappear from all schools and all classes where right methods are pursued by 
earnest teachers. 

Let no teacher despair because books cannot be procured. We printed the 
whole of Wbittier's "Suow Bound" with the hektograph this fall, rather 
than have our pupils miss reading it. A teacher armed with a cyclostyle, or 
an Edison mimeograph, can multiply reading slips at will, and prepare extra 
songs, examination papers, pictures for language work and other class helps 
in any and all grades. 

We have imperfectly, but possibly suggestively, considered the question, 
" What shall the child read? " Let us now briefly consider fiow he shall read, 
together with some of the principles which ought to guide us in teaching 
him. 

The teacher who will take a first-class educational paper and really study 
those parts of it devoted to reading, trying all suggestions and plans by the 
touch-stone of common sense, cannot fail to receive help. For my part, I 
owe the conquest of one class to an eiucational journal. The class was not 
interested in reading, was unruly, turbulent, ugly. I went home at noon 
almost sick from the anticipation of their next lesson, which came the first 
hour after dinner, for I felt that, while I could control them, I had not their 
confidence, — their sympathy— and that I had reached the limit of my expe- 
dients. One of my educational papers came in the noon mail. I found in 
it a simple device which had not occurred to me. I went to my class, intro- 
duced it with right good will, had the class with me within five minutes, and 
they have been with me ever since. 

Take a good educational paper, — more than one, if you can. Study the 
methods described until you know that you yourself are reading better, and 
you will find your classes steadily improving and enjoying their reading more 
and more. 



Attend to the child's habits fn class. See that he does not lounge in his 
aeat, or slouch when he stands and walks, llave him hold his neck erect, 
and lift his book to correspond with that position. Have him practice look- 
ing from the page to your face while reading. Have him try to see how much 
he can give verbaiiin from a single glance at the page. Erectness of the 
neck will bring many good habits in its train. Insist upon this position as a 
requisite of success. 

Attend to the position of the torso. Have yon ever noticed what children 
do when told to sit or stand up straight? They usually throw the weight of 
the upper body backward beyond the center of gravity, and in this ruinously 
weak position try to stand and walk. No habit is more common with either 
children or adults. But the effect upon the voice and upon the whole nerv- 
ous system is disastrous. 

I wonder why I get hoarse so quickly," said a teacher whose duty it was 
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to read a passage from the Bible at morning exercises. She was told to bring 
the back-bone into its proper relation with the rest of the physical frame- 
work, and in a short time her hoarseness was a thing of the past, her Toioe 
began to grow full and clear^ and the words which she uttered could be heard 
at the farthest limit of her large school-room. 

Such matters, howeyer, should not be considered the especial province of 
the teacher of reading. All teachers should attend to them. No teacher 
need allow pupils to fall into lounging or slouching ways, or to mutter or 
mumble while speaking, or to use the voice ineffectively. Mis-pronunciations 
corrected in the reading class will be apt to be repeated if not followed up 
through other classes. A pupil, moreover, may as easily hang his head and 
send his voice into his book when reciting arithmetic or grammar as when 
doing work iu his reading class. 

Much time might be spent in the discussion of ways and means in reading* 
The practice of elementary sounds, drill in physical exercises arranged especi- 
ally for the development of graceful bearing., devices for persuading the 
pupil to read after the manner of right talking, the principles which under- 
lie the subject of emphasis, these and kindred themes might well be made the 
subjects of careful thought. Time permits only the brief consideration of a 
few points. 

Lead pupils to notice the contrast of ideas so prevalent in speech, and set 
them to searching the reader through for similar expressions. They maj 
with profit spend several days at a time in the work. *' All impressions of 
emphasis are derived from the idea of contrast,^' says Delsarte, so this is 
really the foundation principle. '^ If you had lost the penknife and Tom Link 
had found it.'* "If /had not picked it up somebody else would." "It is 
not what we read, but what we remember that makes us learned." 

Lead pupils to notice that the modification of an idea once emphasized 
renders that idea unemphatic, — just as new people moving into a neighbor- 
hood attract more notice for awhile than the old residents. " Napoleon waa 
a great man. Yes, he was a very great man.'' 

''A thousand cups of gold. 
In Judah deemed divine; 
Jehovah's vessels, hold 
The godless heathen's wine. 

Ideas which the mind has recognized or is able to foresee, seem to be 
always unemphatic, as in the examples given in the preceding section. 

The violation of this principle is one of the commonest faults of reading. 
People usually emphasize too much, not too little. They keep on calling 
attention, for instance, to ideas contained in nouns, no matter how many 
times adjective elements or a new environment may change their complexion. 
Try this in reading Longfellow's poem, '^The B^aper and the Flowers.'^ 
Bead just as well as you can, but emphasize the word '^ fiowers," " flowerets,'^ 
and '* blossoms," whenever you come to them. You will find ''the freighted 
lines depolarized, and discharged of all that they most contain." 

Whatever is absolutely new, is emphatic. 

'*And had he not high honor? ' 

The hill-side for his paU; 
To lie in state while angels wait, 
^ With stars for tapers tall ; 
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And the dark rock pines, like toefling plmneB, 

Over his bier to wave ; 
And (MTs own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay him in the grave." 

These three principIeB of emphasis go hand in hand, and an intelligent 
Attempt to apply them cannot fail to improve the reading. 

Papils can easily understand that, in reading poetry, we are called npon to 
notice what Sidney Lanier calls '' stopped '^ and ''continued '* lines. 

''A stopped line/' says he, ** is a line of poetry at the end of which we may 
pause without marring the sense.'' 

A continued line is one at the end of which we should not make a percep- 
tible pause. 

Bead the following lines with a pause at the end of each, and then read 
them continuing the first, fifth, seyenth, ninth and eleyenth lines : 

"All too Boon these feet must hide 
In the prison-cells of pride ; 
Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt's for work be shod; 
Made to tread the mills of toil 
Up and down in oeaseless moil; 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground ; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin; 
Ahl that thou oouldst know thy joy 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy I" 

It is worthy of note, also, that of two words which rhyme, only one should 
be made emphatic. '* If we desire yariety let us study the principle of rela- 
tion, so that our objects may not kill each other in expression.'' 

" lives of great men^all remind us 
We can make our lives sahlime; 
And departing leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.** 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
Wegcan make our lives sublime ; 
And departing leave behind u$ 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.** 

This principle of reading if applied mechanically only, at once relieves the 
etanza of dullness. 

But now, lest we neglect a matter which often puzzles earnest teachers, let 
us consider whether a teacher should ever read m order that the pupil may 
imitate. I believe that he should. The imitative faculty is strong in child- 
hood, and it is strong for a purpose. It is a faculty which can be utilized in 
the reading class. After a thorough course in such imitative reading as may 
be practic^ from short sentences, responsive expressions like ''Class?" 
''What, sir?'' uttered with every variety of intonation, and elementary 

7 
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aonndfi used in the same way^ the class will read in easier style, and with bet- 
ter emphasis and inflection. 

In dealing with selections and parap^aphs, the teacher should be carefnl to 
set ''patterns'' only so far as to stimnlate the mind of the pupil to greater 
activity, or to show him what he can do if he will try. These patterns need 
be set in hard places only. As a general thing they will not be needed in 
ordinary work if there has been plenty of drill on short sentences, sounds, 
contrasts, etc. But it will be well for the teacher to read to the class occas- 
sionally, and, especially in supplementary reading, to read as a member of the 
class — taking up dull passages here and there— or places where fine examples 
of expressive reading can be given. The frequent doing of this will prevent 
pupils from '* studying ahead '' and preparing their lessons after they come 
into the class room. « 

As to the management of the reading- class, it should be conducted very 
much as one would conduct a reading-circle in his own parlor. There should 
be the same politeness, the same freedom, the same consideration for the dull 
and the timid members. These should be especially brought out and encour- 
aged, and shown how to improve. The work should be frequently varied. If 
a search for contrasts has been the task for a week or two, let the class take 
up a story from the supplementary reading. If similes and personifications 
have formed the drill for a while, let them change to some good poem for the 
practice of expressive reading. If short sentence drill has formed part of the 
lesson for some time, turn their attention to exercises in pronunciation. Ex- 
cellent ones may be adopted from Dr. Abernethy's ''Academy Orthoepist."^ 
Some of his devices are extraordinarily good. But it should be remembered, 
however, that all studies in the reading-class, whatever be their character, are 
only means to an end ; and that the end is the enabling of the pupils, the 
majority at least, all if possible, to meet most of our standard authors, gaze 
at them face to face and commune with them soul to soul." 

There is one other consideration which should not be neglected, and that 
is what the Rev. Wm. R. Alger calls " The Place and Power of Personality 
in Expression/' The " personality," says this gentleman in a lecture on the 
subject, "consists in the unity of (1) the sum of a man's bodily proportions, 
(2) the sum of his spiritual powers, (3) the sum of his accumulated experiences 
and accomplishments, or the wealth which he holds in store for oommunica* 
tion. These three sums, fused into the unity of his personality, determine 
the style of each man's performance, and gives to it its weight, its value, and 
its charm." It is this factor which makes one pupil a better reader than 
another; which makes one pupil more appreciative than another; which en- 
ables one, after stumbling along in a careless, vexatious way for a long while, 
to transform himself gradually into an earnest and intelligent, if not an en- 
tirely skillful, reader. 

A pupil who loafs about street corners, smoking the stub-ends of forgotten 
cigars, sneaking now and then into some saloon to revel in the conversation 
he will hear there, can scarcely be persuaded to throw himself heartily into a 
passage of reading which deals with lofty thought and noble feeling. If he 
can be, there are chords in his nature which respond to the touch of beauty, 
of goodness and of love, and he can be weaned away from his lower self. 

How may one's style be most speedily beautified and improved? " First,'^ 
says Mr. Alger, " by opening the soul to broader influxes of love, of wisdom 
and of power. Secondly, by improving the harmonic force and freedom with 
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which the manifestation of these play through one's organism. In other 
words, he who wonld be an artistic master of expression, must first enrich the 
contents of his being, and next improve his skill in manifesting them through 
the bodily environment.'* 

Then it becomes the duty of every teacher who would make of his pupils 
more appreciative and more expressive readers, to leave no way untried by 
which the Value of the personality of each may be increased. Let him remem- 
ber that when he has opened the channels by which love flows through the 
child's nature, the soul can be aroused to faith and the sight of truth. And 
Mr. Alger says that the sort of expression which can never fail to make the 
'^ ' wild blood start in its mystic springs' comes from the terrible fearlessness 
and straight-onward power of a soul possessed with faith in Qod, love for 
man, and the sight of truth." Awaken the pupil's love for'' worthy objects '* 
and his salvation is achieved. 

'* A noble youth sat silent in despair; 
Empty seemed heaven, and the world all bare; 
A wind sped bj — he saw strana^e glow of fire — 
And writ thereon these words, * Hope, aim, aspire! ' 

' Too hard, too hign,* he sighed, ' *ti8 all in vain,' 
And downward looked again and saw his pain; 
A mightier breath he felt and clear in view 
In strenuous flame saw written, * Dream, dare, del' 

* Unto what end ?' he cried. ' I know not aught 
Worth while,' and fell again to gloomy thought; 
Gentler the wind came, yet like fiery lance 
Hifl half-closed heart it pierced and broke its trance. 

One word alone, but that the master-word, 
In angelic writ blazed * Love! * Now his soul stirred; 
With eyes transformed, as clouds the sun breaks through,. 
' Hope, aim aspire,' he sang, 'and dream, da1*e, do!.' 

Into large splendor swelled the luminous sign, 
Earth's vault was opened into arcs divine; 
All thoughts and deeds and hopes shone clear and true; 
' Behold,' saith Love, * 'tis I make all things new.' " 

DISCUSSION. 

Superintendent E. L. Brioos, Grand Haven, said: 

The problem of the reading class is one with which every earnest teacher in the 
oommon schools has to struggle. 

Unfortunately few make for themselves a satisfactory solution, and no one seems 
able u> give to the world one that can be accepted as final. That the problem is having 
a careful consideration is manifest from the unrest everywhere apparent in methods of 
instruction and materials employed. 

This is shown in the large supply of supplementary text-books in reading furnished 
in many schools; in the special attention to elocutionary drill given in others. It is 
seen in the furnishing of free reading material to all pupils that a great variety may be 
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aecared; and in the adoption of the plan of individual reading instead of class exer- 
olses. If there were no other evidence of the diverse and unsettled conditions prevail- 
ing the prolific production of materials for the reading classes by school book publish- 
ers would of itself be convincing. 

That so exact outlines will ever be made for the work that each teacher can follow 
them with an undeviating conformity, is neither to be expected nor desired. It seems 
difficult for progressive teachers not to be in some respects extremists. The momen* 
tum acquired in their quest for the better waj carries them past that golden mean 
where their work might be brought into perfect equipoise. 

Each, however, in his specialty illustrates the possibilities in his line of development. 
That one who can cull from others the best fruits of their growth will gain from them 
effective strength. 

I do not think the importance of reading in the schools has been overestimated. I 
do believe there is a strong: tendency to undervalue the subject; that there is a deplor- 
able failure on the whole to attain results commensurate with the time and effort given 
to the work. 

The art of reading must take precedence of all the accomplishments which come 
from a familiarity with books. That our pupils may be successful in their efforts and 
fairly economical of their time in the pursuit of theV study of literature, history, the 
natural sciences, or even mathematics, they must have mastered to a considerable de- 
gree, the power of interpreting readily written language. 

Time is being constantly wasted in school duties because the pupUs cannot gain more 
piTomptly the exact thought which is designed to be conveyed in the various texts they 
are pursuing. 

In the early training to read, therefore, the teacher is developing the moet efficient 
instrumentality for his future use in the education of the child. 

The reading exercises in school, it seems to me, should result in a threefold accom- 
plishment, (1) the ability to apprehend mentally the thoughts and feelings of the author; 
(9) the power to give accurate and natural oral expression to these thoughts and feel- 
ings, and (3) a growing taste for that which is purest and best in the literature of the 
world. 

The first two of these accomplishments, though distinct arts, are very closely related 
in their pursuit. In the school room they go along hand in hand, but the poenession of 
the one does not necessarily imply the possession of the other. Not infrequently the 
ability to give quite accurately the oral expression to the thought is secured while the 
ideas are still vague in the mind of the reader. ICany a public man reads tornientingly 
poor his hymns, scriptures, documents, or addresses, who gives unquestionable evidence 
of being an extensive, accurate, and appreciative mental reader. 

That a thorough training in both phases of the art, or both arts, if you prefer, should 
be given the pupils of the public schools, is beyond a question. 

Not long since a young minister, educated in some of the best colleges and seminaries 
of this and other lands, was heard to deplore the fact that in all his preparation no 
attention had been given to the cultivation of his voice for pleasing and effective speak- 
ing. 

If the colleges and especially the professional schools, in which men are being trained 
for the bar, the pulpit, and the rostrum, are indifferent to the culture of the organs of 
speech, we can scarcely look with surprise on the indifference of the lower schools. 
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More reoent years have, however, seen the institution of oouraes in elocution in many 
of our foremost colleges and universities. 

Though Elmerson says, *' Think the thought and the expression will take care of 
itself," many a profound thinker fails to realize but a small part of his possible power 
with the public, because of his inability to give pleasant and forcible expression to his 
thoughts. 

Careful and systematic physical drill should be an accompaniment of the work in 
reading throughout all the grades. I would have included in this breathing exercises, 
that the lungs may receive the development and power that will enable the reader, 
with ease, to deliver complex and prolonged sentences, drill in posture, that he may be 
trained to take naturally and gracefully an erect, firm, unconstrained position ; drill of 
the organs upon elementary sounds, that the ability to enunciate all sounds and articu- 
late with distinctness all words may be secured; drill upon stress, pitch, movement and 
modulation that the voice may be given compass, and that the power to express 
diverse thoughts and varied feelings may be acquired. Such exercises, if frequently 
and systematically employed for even a very brief part of the time of the recitation, 
will BO invigorate a class as to quicken mental activity, and give to the remaining mo- 
ments greatly increased value. 

Oral reading is an art of which every one avails himself in this age. The voice is- 
the most fllexible of all sound producing instruments, and that outline of reading work 
which ignores all efforts at its cultivation is unworthy the schools of Michigan in their 
present state of development. 

Said Ruskin: " If I could have a son or daughter possessed of but one accomplish- 
ment it should be that of good reading." 

But this training should be rational, not a mere matter of imitation further than that 
mechanical drill that is essential to a good physical development of the organs. 

For the expression of thought there must be the fullest possible appreciation of the* 
author's meaning, which can result only from an ability to comprehend and a thorough 
study. That good oral reading in a general sense can result without a substratum of 
good thinking is the conclusion of a serious fallacy. That by much ioiitative drill it 
may result in sp«K;iflc cases is apparent. 

On this side of the art of reading, I am firmly of the opinion that schools in general 
should do far more to enable their pupils to give accurate and natural expression, in 
clear, strong, sonorous voices, to the ideas and emotions underlying the productions 
they study. 

But the other phase, the silent gleaning of the ideas which the printed page presents, 
is the study of chiefest importance. It is this power which puts us into communion 
with all ages and gives to us the acquaintance and inspiration of the great and good of 
all times. It enables the soul to drink in tho accumulated wisdom of the past, and to 
feel the pulsations that are throbbing in the heart of humanity to-day. 

Ability to read aright implies ability to know and to appreciate. 

How to aid the pupils of our schools to attain to the highest possible accomplishment 
in this work is the question which earnest teachers are everywhere asking. 

Much depends upon the habits formed in the earliest use of books. 

The primaries must be held responsible for many evils which, incorporated into early 
habits, are eradicated, if ever, only by persistent effort against great difBculties. FVom 
the first evezy word should be made to yield its fullest possible meaning to the mind of 
the child. 
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The habit of ohallenging every word and requiring it to jrield up its treasure, will bo 
an invaluable one to be formed in the earliest days of school life. At the first the writ- 
ten words learned are those which already form a part of the child's vocabulary. With 
these great care should be taken that advancement be made only as rapidly as a full 
association can be made of the written with the spoken word. Soon; however, words 
entirely new to the ear of many of the pupils are reached. Here the progress must 
stop until a mastery of the signification and use is acquired. 

In the primary grades meanings should be developed from the general knowledge of 
the class, from objective illustration, or the teacher's explanation; but in the grammar 
and higher grades free and constant use of the dictionary should characterize the pre- 
paration of every lesson. In this manner every exercise becomes an instrumentality 
in the enlargement of the child's available vocabulary and thus of his power of com- 
prehension and expression. One of the most important aids in preventing the evil so 
prevalent of reading simply '* words, words, words," is to inculcate the habit f^m the 
beginning of making the word but the dress of the idea. But these verbal studies 
wUl avail but little unless they are accompanied by a gradual development of the 
power of attention. To this attainment the successful instrucior will give constant 
thought and judicious effort. 

Unless the habit of concentrating one's energies upon the work in hand shall have a 
steaay and assured progress, continual waste will attend all efforts at education. At first 
the power of voluntary attention is almost entirely wanting. Curiosity must be appealed 
to. A degree of charm must be thrown about all subjects that the interest may be awak. 
«ned and held and the mental forces brought into focus upon the work. Weariness 
and lassitude must be avoided by a careful limitation of the exercise, by variety and 
expedient. By these efforts emphatic tendencies may be given at an early age which, 
if sustained and nurtured, become helpful servants to supplement all our later exer- 
tions. With increase of strength the will may be appealed to to control and direct the 
attention, but at no period can the teacher afford to fail to bring to bear all the attrac- 
tive and inspiring features which may surround the exercise. ** Diffuse consciousness'* 
characterizes too frequently not simply the pupils of the schools, but those who have 
passed beyond their immediate influence. 

The teacher should be conscious that the power of closer and more prolonged atten- 
tion is growing with advancing lessons. 

The regular work of the reading class in the grammar grades should lead up by a 
gradual process of development into the more comprehensive study of literature in 
the high school. 

Pupils should, in those grades, be brought into an acquaintance with many of the 
better writers of the world and learn much of their lives and the extent and' nature of 
their productions. Teachers in the intermediate grades of the common schools, it has 
seemed to me, too often fail to realize the great influence they may have in cultivating 
a taste for that which is pure and ennobling in the world's literature. We cannot 
ignoriethe present condition. Reading matter lies all about the boy and girl of the 
present day. They will read something if they have any intellectual activity. Unless 
the schools afford a wise directive influence, in the vast majority of cases the reading 
wiU be misdirected. The story exciting the passions and quickening the baser impulses 
will crowd out thoee whose influences would be exalting and educative in the truest 
sense. If, in this taste-forming age, a wise direction is not given by school or home a 
diseased taste will result which can be remedied only by arduous exertion, and so much 
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«ase and Batisfaotion will be found in following the bent thus taken that it will be onlj 
in rare cases that a suitable remedj will be applied to effect a recovery. 

What can be done ? Give pupils de&nite work to perform in the preparation of les- 
^ns, make the methods of the recitation such as to cause pupils to come to it each daj 
with a heartj relish, inspire them with enthusiaism by your own ezoellenoe of prepara- 
tion and large appreciation of the subjects studied; bring within the reach of pupils for 
their spare moments at school or evenings at home such material in stories, biography, 
travels, history, science or poetry as when read will leave a beneficent influence upon 
the whole life. 

There is probably no class which can be conducted with as gpreat ease on the part of 
the teacher as the reading class; there is none that offers as enticing inducements to 
gnaX efforts on his part, if he fairly appreciates his opportunities. 

The printed page is the medium through which the soul of the reader gets its glimpses 
of the soul of the ajithor and it is an all important duty of the teacher to clarify this 
medium for the child. To accomplish this result a series of carefully prepared ques- 
tions should be proposed with each lesson which will lead to a thorough study of the 
text and awaken a spirit of research. At this point the reading should have an inti- 
mate connection with the study of grammar and other language work. Reason, judg- 
ment, and imagination should be brought into activity in the study of worthy literary 
productions. The figures of personification, antithesis, simile and metaphor, eta, 
should be taught, and their effects observed. Allusions to distinguished persons and 
places, to principles of science, to the arts, to the customs of former times, to literary 
works of prominence are of frequent occurrence in the writings of all eminent authors. 

Their investigation presents a large and important field for awakening and storing 
the mind. In many cases to be sure this field is too large to be compassed until years 
of maturity are reached, yet by such study within the limits of the pupils' powers are 
thoy brought into the spirit of the production and intelligence and taste cultivated. 

As to the amount that should be read in the schools no rule could be given, though 
this matter has received much attention during recent years. I suppose in many very 
successful schools the old one-set-of-readers plan may still be found in operation with 
<x>mmendable results. It has become customary, however, in the njajority of the 
graded schools, to bring into use a large supply of supplementary reading in various 
forms. When the idea controls that we educate children in proportion to the amount 
of reading we enable them to do we are liable to error. In the lower grades where the 
work of securing a good vocabulary is an important end, I believe much additional 
work may, with great advantage, supplement the text-book, provided the new words 
do not increase too rapidly. The finding of the same words in a great variety of rela- 
tions, while affording the necessary drill in prompt recognition is a great aid in arous- 
ing the mental activities. 

In the higher grades three classes of materials may very properly be employed, first 
that which is recreative consisting of interesting stories by reputable authors. This 
may be used chiefiy for the story, and will not require great depth of study. The 
second class I would name information reading, such as works of history and science 
adapted to the advancement of pupils. With such works less rapidity of progress 
should be made and sufficient time given to arrange the subject definitely and syste- 
matically in mind. The third division may be termed literary reading. This should 
have the greater portion of the time of class exercises. The nature of the work 
should be intennve rather than extensive. The finer thoughts ^should be re-readt 
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memorized and recited, and the pupil brought to feel the literary beauty and strength^ 
which characterizes the work. 

I have a great respect for the advanced reader still, and I believe that, if used aright, 
it is preferable to much of the work that has been introduced to take its place. X 
would have such readers dwell long enough upon the writings of a g^ven author to es- 
tablish a degree of acquaintance with, and love for his works. Reading upon a single 
production as '* The Lady of the Lake," '' Robinson Orusoe," *' Tales of a Grandfather,*' 
"Tales of Two Cities," etc., at successive class exercises for a term or more, has not» 
within the range of my experience or observation, proved the success that has been 
hoped for such schemes. The advancement must, of necessity, be slower than eager ,- 
interested pupils can be reconciled to, and as a result the exercise will take on a spirit 
of monotony and indifference. The reading of productions that may be readily com- 
prehended by children without the aid of a teacher, should be as spontaneous as pos- 
sible. Much more will be accomplished in forming a pure reading taste, if the school 
can have access to even a small collection of such books, by the teacher encouraging 
pupils to take them to their homes for such spare moment reading as may there be 
>8ecured« 
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Mr. President: 

The Council of the Michigan State Reading Circle woald beg leave to sab^ 
mit the following report: 

The coancil consisted, by election by this body, of Prof. Daniel Putnam, Prof. W. S. 
Perry, Prof. L. C. Hull, Miss Mary E. Tilton, and Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Joseph Estabrook, and was organized at its first meeting by the election of Prof*. 
Daniel Putnam, president, ^and Mary E. Tilton, secretary and treasurer. 

The council found, upon examination of affairs, that many teachers had expressed 
an interest in the movement, and that a large number had purchased some of the books 
recommended by the previous council, and commenced reading. The correspondence 
had been large, circulars had been prepared and mailed to most of the teachers in the 
State, and the county examiners urged to give their support and influence to encourage 
the work. The State Board of Education recognized the movement in their questions 
for the examination of teachers, but for some cause the work seemed to lack vitality. 

It was found that the method of county organization was unsatisfactory, because of 
the difficulty of close relation between the county and local circles. After due delib> 
eration the council decided to change the organization by doing away with the county 
circles and permitting the organization of local circles directly from the office of the 
state council. 

In the early part of the year attention was called to the reading circle and its work» 
through the leading newspapers of the state. 

The courses of reading were revised, and a graded school course added. 

Circulars of information have been issued from time to time to old and new memben, 
county examiners, principals and superintendents. 

Series of questions have been prepared on each subject of the first yearns reading, 
serving as a guide in the reading itself, and forming the basis for proposed examina- 
tions. 

An effort has been made to encourage and strengthen the interest of new oizdea- 
with letters of suggestions and general direction. 
8 
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As a result of the year's efforts, eighteen new circles have been recorded, with a 
membership of 165. Though not all that was desired or hoped, the results are far from 
being discouraging. 

The plan of organizing local circles has proved satisfactory. 

Many letters have been received from individual members expressing interest in the 
work, and testifying to the benefit derived from it. Teachers have become better ac- 
quainted, strengthened and encouraged in their teaching, from the reading accom- 
plished. 

Several letters of inquiry are now waiting a reply. 

The leaven has begun its work and under proper conditions will extend its influence 
Junta all Michigan, like some of her sister states, has become permeated with the life, 
giving properties. 

New impetus is given the work in the following action of the Association of County 

Ibcaminers yesterday afternoon: 

Resolved^ That it is the sense of this Association of County Examiners, that the work 
of the Michigan State Teachers' Reading Circle is of such importance that it should 
receive every proper encouragement, and that we, as secretaries, will give it our most 
Jiearty approval. 

The Association voted to join with the State Teachers' Association in the organization 
-of a council of seven persons, three to be appointed by the Association of Secretaries, 
and three by the State Association of Teachers, with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction a member ex-offlcio. 

The following were named as members from the Association of County Examiners: 
Messrs. Drake, of Hillsdale, S. W. Baker, of Big Rapids, and C. L. Bemis, of Ionia. 

Three vacancies occur in the Council at the present time. One caused by the with- 
drawal of Prof. L. C. Hull from the State, the other two by the expiration of the term 
of office of Pres. Putnam and Supt. Perry. 

These vacancies should be filled, and it is hoped that the State Association will deem 
it advisable to recognize the action of the County Examiners by making the member- 
ship of its Council seven instead of five, as heretofore. 

The course of reading has proved too heavy. Suggesting that this be simplified, 
beg leave to close this report with a financial statement of the treasurer. 

teeasubbb's beport. 

Receipts, 

Prom Daniel Putnam, treasurer |145 14 

" feea, members 1887 88 44 

9283 68 

Dishursementa. 

Expensesof Council |158 01 

Balance on hand $80 57 

iMARY E. TILTON, 

Secretary a)id Treasurer. 
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RBPOBT OP THB PEBSIDENT, PROF. DANIBL PUTNAH, YPSILAKTI. 

The report of the Secretary has made you acquainted with the work of the Council 
during the past year, and with the progress and present condition of the Reading Circle 
work in the State. 

It is believed that, on the whole, the work is in a better condition than it was a year 
ago. Progress, however, has been slow, and the results desired have not been attamed. 
Something has been accomplished, but much more ought, in some way, to be done^ 
The members of the Council have been seeking diligently to discover, if possible, rea- 
sons for the meager returns for the labor expended, and for the slow advance made. 
They believe the experience of two years has enabled them to reach one or two definite 
conclusions in relation to the organization of Reading Circles, and the direction in 
which efforts should be mainly turned during the next year. The organization, at first 
proposed and attempted, by counties, was too complex, too cumbersome, and too diffi- 
cult to be successful in its working. This was consequently abandoned and a much 
easier and simpler mode of local organization was recommended and adopted. So far 
as can be learned this plan appears to be generally satisfactory. While preserving all 
necessary uniformity, it allows each local circle to adopt the details of its organization 
and its methods of management to its own peculiar needs and conditions. No reasons 
have been discovered for suggesting any essential modifications in this mode of organ* 
ization. 

The circular of general information for 1887 shows that several courses of reading 
were laid out for teachers of different degrees of attainment. These courses were 
arranged with considerable care, and are believed to be fairly well adapted to profit 
those for whom they were designed. We would allow these advanced courses to 
remain as suggestive of good reading for teachers in the large graded schools and high 
schools if they choose to adopt them. It is, however, the unanimous conclusion of the 
Council, based upon the observation and experience of the past, that the State organi- 
zation does not need to make any special provision for teachers of these schools beyond 
the recommendation of valuable professional works. In connection with their princi- 
pals and superintendents they are abundantly able to provide for their own literary and 
professional needs, and can usually obtain all necessary books through local agencies at 
very reasonable rates. 

It is our conviction, therefore, that the managers of the Circle should direct their 
efforts during the next year pretty exclusively for the benefit of teachers in the 
ungraded and district schools. The needs of these teachers are greater and more 
obvious, and the means and facilities at their command for supplying such needs are 
very limited and unsatisfactory. Facts, gathered up during the last year especially, 
lead us to believe that a general and professional course of reading, elementary in its 
character, limited in extent, and definite in purpose, should be prepared and explained 
with considerable fullness of detail in respect to time and amount of work to be done, 
so that readers of but little acquaintance with books and of little acquaintance with 
the art of reading may readily understand just what work belongs to each month of 
the course. The views of members of the Council in respect to the necessity for such 
minute suggestions and directions have been somewhat modified by the teachings of 
experience. It has been discovered that they are more essential to the progress of the 
dass of readers to which reference is here made than we had at first supposed. Guided 
by past experience a course of this kind can be readily prepared* 
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So much for the organization and|direction of our efForta. The real, vital question re* 
mains to be briefly considered. 

The question is this: How can the teachers of the ungraded and district schools be 
reached and interested in this reading circle work ? How can they be induced to form 
local circles, to provide themselves with the necessary books, and to pursue the course- 
of reading and study regularly and systematically? This is the vital question. Hither- 
to these teachers have not generally been reached. In some localities good work has^ 
been done, but the great body has not been moved. Has this associatioo any means by 
which an end so much to be desired can be reached ? Among the various methods 
which might be considered only two practically reduced to one, are sufficiently within 
the limits of the possible w be worthy of attention. 

First, with the steady codperation of the State department of education, the teachers 
of the ungraded and district schools can be effectively reached throu^ the secretaries 
of the county boards of examiners and the chairman of the township boards of school 
inspectors. The success of any efforts to interest and move the teachers of the district 
schools depends almost entirely upon the secretaries. If their hearty cooperation can he- 
secured a most excellent work can be accomplished. Without such co-operation very 
little can be done in most counties. 

Can this co«3peration be had? To suppose otherwise would seem to be a cruel refleo-^ 
tion upon the intelligence and good sense of the chosen official leaders of the educa- 
tional work of our State. There can be no reasonable doubt that most of the secre- 
taries will be ready and anxious to help and to lead in pushing forward the reading 
circle enterprise in their respective counties, as soon as fully informed in respect to ita 
aims, plans and methods. The council will undoubtedly depend upon obtaining, in the 
coming year, the earnest co-operation of both the State department, and of the coun^ 
officers. 

DANIEL PUTNAM, 

President of Council. 

[Since the above was written the meeting of the County Examiners haa 
been held, and they have unanimously and very cordially endorsed the work 
of the Beading Circle. They have also made the proposition embodied in 
the report of the Secretary. After informal consideration I feel authorized, 
on behalf of the Council, to recommend the acceptance and adoption of that 
proposition, believing such cooperation will greatly advance the Beading 
Circle work. 

A proposition was received some time since from the Superintendent of the 
Bay View Assembly suggesting a partial union of the Beading Circle with 
that body. Upon consultation it has been thought best by the Superinten- 
dent to withdraw the proposition for such formal union. 

It is recommended, however, that the Council be authorized to provide for 
a Beading Circle day in connection with the meeting of the Bay View Assem- 
bly's teachers' department, if they shall deem it advisable to do so.] 



SHOULD THE STUDY OF MIND HAYE A LARGER 
' PLACE IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS ? 



BY PRBBIDBNT Q. F. M03HBB, HILLSDALE OOLLKOB. 



Why should the stady of the mind have a place anywhere? 

The stndy of arithmetic, for example^ ia made prominent, to teach us 
about the laws of numbers, and the study of astronomy to teach us about the 
laws of the heavenly bodies, and the study of chemistry to teach us about the 
laws by which different elements combine or separate. 

Why should not the study of mind have a place along with these others to 
teach us about the laws of mental action ? 

V4£ach of these sciences is the creation of mind. Ton do not find the mul- 
tiplication table ready made anywhere in nature, nor the table of chemical 
equivalents, nor the table of conjunctions and eclipses. Mind has produced 
them all. To study them and neglect to.study the mind, would be as if the 
engineer should observe the scenery through which he might be passing, with- 
out knowing anything about the machine that was carrying him, or as if the 
telegraph operator should diligently study the handwriting in the messages he 
was sending, while remaining ignorant of the instrument with which he was 
transmitting them. 

But it is not alone in making sciences that the mind acts. It is with the 
mind that we read and spill, write and cipher, love and hate, say our pray- 
ers, play progressive euchre, and invent baking powders. It is mind that 
made Lincoln and Washington as well as Booth and Arnold; it is mind that 
made Jesse Pomeroy a brute as well as Oasabianca a hero; and it is mind 
that made August Spies an anarchist and Nina Van Zandt bent on marrying 
him. Sir Wm. Hamilton has included it all in his favorite aphorism when 
he says that '' on earth there is nothing great but man ; in man there is noth- 
ing great but mind.'' He might have added that whatever is base in man is 
also in the mind ; for, as Milton states it, 

*' The mind is its own place, and in itself, 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.** 

Now the question is, ** Should the study of mind have a larger place in our 
high schools? '' Should it have a larger place? How large a place does it 
already have? I cannot find that it is oflScially recognized as having any 
place at all. The report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction does 
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not mention it. Of the fairly large number of high schools in that report 
that inclDde algebra, geometry, physiology, nataral philosophy, and botany, 
in their courses, and of the very small number that teach Latin, Greek, 
French and Qerman, not one includes the study of that power which has 
alone created both language and philosophy, both art and science. But it has 
a place, neverthelees. The principal of one of our city high schools reports 
a 20 weeks' course in mental philosophy, and it also appears in the course of 
Eeveral other high schools. 

What is the verdict where it is taught? 

One teacher says : ** I took the study prejudiced against it as a high school 
study and have had that prejudice removed." Another says: ''The results 
have been good.'' Another questions the propriety of employing time on 
mental philosophy on account of '' the immaturity of mind of the average 
high school student." Another includes mental philosophy among the 
studies recently eliminated when it was decided to reduce the number of 
studies. Another says : '' We do not include it because we cannot give it the 
time its importance demands." Another says: ''We believe it is the thing, 
but the results have not yet been satisfactory in our case, owing mainly to 
text-books used." 

So it appears jbhat the place which this study has in our high schools is 
small, and the opinions of its value differ. Should it have a larger place? 
Before you say yes, listen to the complaint that comes up from many places 
in the State to the effect that the school children are too severely taxed. 
You hear it in the East as well as in the West. Charge three-fourths of it 
to a constitutional tendency to grumble, and there is still left a residue that 
ought to be heeded. 

But in heeding the complaint ought the formal study of mind to be left 
out? This is for the wisdom and experience of teachers to determine. My 
own belief is that the study of miud should have a larger place in our high 
schools, but that it should be so conducted as to avoid overtaxing the mind 
itself. It need not necessarily be a formal text-book study. So far as my ob- 
servation has extended, the unsatisfactory results with this study have been 
partly due to text-books and partly to the manner of teaching it. The aver- 
age youth of seventeen or eighteen can hardly be interested in a dry philo- 
sophical text, nor in a merely perfunctory recitation of it. The proper high 
school text-book in mental philosophy is yet to appear. It should abound in 
illustration and anecdote. It should give us less of Aristotle and his time 
and more of Smith and Jones and their time. Over and over again we are 
told in the average text-book that mental philosophy is the science of mind, 
which we already knew, and are asked to consider that whereas man is mor- 
tal, and that whereas Socrates was a man, therefore, who. doubts that man is 
mortal, or that Socrates was a man, and therefore mortal? In reality who 
cares whether he was a man or a woman, and whether he was mortal or im- 
mortal? His work is immortal, and that is enough. The difficulty with the 
average boy and girl is that we will not let Socrates be mortal, and therefore 
presumably dead, but that we keep him everlastingly alive to perplex and 
confuse them with. 

Let this science be alive with the matured thought of the 19th century, 
and not so musty as to suggest that it may have gathered mould in the ark, 
and there will be less difficulty either in adapting it to the boy's capacity or 
in awakening his interest in it. We may teach him a whole term, in the 
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language of the text-book, that animals do not reason and that man alone 
thinks, and one day with his pet dog or pony will make a skeptic of him in 
spite of all the philosophers. It is not so much in the mind of Plato and 
Aristotle that the boy may be interested, as in his own mind — what it is, how 
it thinks and knows and feels, and why it is that he can get only 7 for a 
term's standing, when his companion with half the effort gets 10. We allow 
him to say in the physiology class that it is the function of the stomach to 
digest food, and of the liver to secrete bile, and call him orthodox and give 
him 10 ; but if he follows the analogy and says it is the function of the brain 
to secrete thought we call him a materialist and, perhaps, give him zero. 
Our characterization would doubtless be correct, but the boy fails to see why, 
and when he goes to his text-book for an explanation he is led through the 
mazes of a disquisition on the characteristics and tendencies of nominalism, 
materialism and conceptualism, with as little satisfaction as came to John 
Peterson and Peter Johnson in the famous attempt of the schoolmen t(y 
explain to them in what consisted their personal identity ; or, in other words, 
why John was John and not Peter, and why Peter was Peter and not John» 
After days of discussion, it was explained that John's identity consisted in 
his Johnity, and Peter's identity consisted in his Petricity or his Peterness. 

Now if text-books must be dull and dry, the teacher at least should try to 
put point and freshness into the subject. With proper attention to his mental 
activity and reflection upon his own consciousness, and observation of others, 
why should he not be able to make the study of mind as interesting as the 
study of matter, or phychology as attractive a physiology? Mere recitations 
will kill any subject. Somebody says '' there is as much difference between 
teaching, and hearing recitations, as there is between praying and preying. 
The mere hearer of recitations is usually a scientific and pedagogical huai- 
bug.'' The study of mind, above all other studies, can nob be sustained in a 
class of parrots. With skillful questioning, illustrative anecdotes, brief 
but familiar lectures and diligent turning of the thought inwanl to it3 own 
sources and action, the study of mental philosophy may be made as interest- 
ing and profitable in our high schools as any study that is pursued there. 
Certainly none is more important. There is no art or science but is depend- 
ent on it. The dullest mind can see some use in chemistry because it aids, 
for example, in the analysis of soils, and in natural philosphy because it aids> 
in the comprehension of the laws of mechanical forces, and in botany because 
it aids in classifying and explaining plants. But it is alleged that no such 
practical benefits flow from the study of mind. And yet the orator, the 
physician, the preacher, the teacher, — each succeeds in his professitHi in 
proportion as he knows the mind and its laws. No young man or woman is 
prepared to succeed in life until self, that is, the mind, is known. What ques- 
tions underlie it? ''What and whither going? What is my history and my des- 
tiny? This mysterious soul which animates me, and is the presiding divinity over 
all my actions, what is it, with all its wondrou** faculties of sense, imaginittion, 
reason, will? .. . Am I free, oramlsubject to inevitable necessity? If free, then 
how are all my actions controlled, and preiletermined by a divine Providence? 
If not free, then how am I responsible?" Who shall solve these problems, 
who shall read this strange and preplexing riddle of human life? They con- 
front every boy and girl, before the high school age is passed. On their 
proper answer depends much of the character and destiny of the individual. 

It is the peculiar office of mental science to aid in answering Hhese qnes- 
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tions. It is its peculiar efCect, also, to develop and quicken tlie mental powers, 
to make both thought and expression precise and exact, to induce and con- 
firm habits of attention and concentraiion of thought, and to lead to inquiry 
into and investigation of the causes and relations of things. Surely it is an 
important study. Why should it not be given a place in our high schools 
jsAong with other sciences that reeceive attention there? 

DISCUSSION. 

S0PT. ▲. J. Swain, Owobso, said : I have taught mental philosophy but once or 
twice in my experience of 25 years. 

The old Delphic maxim, '' Know thyself," certainly did not mean to know ourselves 
physically, but mentally. Hindrances to the study are a lack of trained and qualified 
teachers, of text-books, as well as of time. We should, however, find a place for it to 
aid in learning other branches. The Normal School cannot furnish teachers for the 
whole State. Our high school graduates constitute the bulk of our graded school 
teachers. Are they rightly fitted if they have not had a course in mind study ? 

Study it also as a means of self-control, for moral purixMes, to induce habits of 
reflection. 

Db. L. R. Fibkb said : Mr. President, the teachers of the High Schools are best quali- 
fied to decide this question, and I have waited to get their views. 

In youth the mind is occupied more in obeervatioD than in reflection ; it turns its gaze 
•outward rather than inward. In prescribing studies it is best always to regard the ten. 
dencies which nature has established. Predominantly the young mind is engaged in 
forming first notions, and these first notions have the external world for their object 
Knowledge at first is largely empirical and relates to material things. This fact should 
decide the principle of selection of work. 

The result of education should be the habit and trained power of reflection, devel- 
oped philosophical tendencies. In true education there is a passing from the empirical 
to the rational, proceeding from the particular to the general, and from the general to 
the universal— finding fundamental principles which give us a reason for the facts and 
events of the phenomenal world, in which the multeity of observation and experience 
is brought into the unity of thought, and made to rest on universal principles. All edu- 
•cation should look towards this. Relatively the empirical should become less and the 
rational more. 

In school work we begin with the objective, and as we proceed there is a gradual 
training of the subjective, in which power is generated for reflective modes of mental 
operation. All study develops the mind in this direction, and as such development 
takes place the best conditions exist for the study of mind. 

There are three classes of pupils in the High Schools. (1) Those who are preparing 
for college. (3) Those who are fltting themselves to become teachers and who do not 
oxpect to carry on their studies in schools of a higher gprade. (8) Those who are prepar- 
ing in these High Schools for business and the professions and who flnish their school 
work in these schools. The flrst class will have an opportunity to study psychology 
thoroughly in CoUege, much more thoroughly than they could possibly pursue it ia any 
High SchooL If the tliird class ever enjoy the advantage of instruction in this impor- 
tant study it must be in the High School. For general intelligence should they not re. 
ceive instruction, at least, in the elementary principles of mental operations, a general 
analysis of mental powers, the relations of the faculties to each other, so as to be able to 
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undentand the laws of cognition and the ground of the certitude of knowledge ? Cer- 
tainly at this stage of scholarship a considerable body of empirical knowledge of mind 
can be g^ned, but I doubt if there is time or fitness for profound phUosophical study 
of the subject. This must be carried forward by mtro version of poweis, by introspec- 
tion of thought. Nothing is to be taken on authority, dogmatic teaching is valueless ; 
the pupil must teat everything by an intelligent scrutiny of his own mental operations. 
This requires well trained powers of reflection. 

The second class, who are to become teachers, need to possess a clear knowledge of 
the operations of mind, not only that they may be able to give instruction in the same, 
but that they may know how rationally to deal with mind in the school room and lead 
it forward in the pursiuit of knowledge and culture according to the laws under which 
mental processes must be performed. Such knowledge can scarcely be gained in these 
schools. 

The conclusion I reacb is as follows : The order of mental culture is from the empiri- 
cal to the rational. The objective most largely at first ; the subjective gaining on the 
former as scholarship is acquired. Psychology cannot be made prominent in the High 
School. Either directly in an elemeatary form, or incidentally with other studies it 
may, and perhaps should be pursued. As philosophy, in which the energies of the re- 
flective powers are employed, and need to be largely developed, the study belongs to 
a period of greater mental maturity. As a rule the study of nature first, as most readily 
apprehended and most easily engaging the attention, with gradual shading off towards 
philosophy, which retiuires the power of introspection in which a mental object may be 
clearly seen and sharply defined. 



MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



BY HON. C. A. QOWBB, LAK8ING. 



Whether or not it be true that ** The sun do move/' as asserted by a dis- 
tinguished colored preacher of Sichmond^ Va.^ it is generally recognized as 
a fact that the world does move, and I have been impressed with the idea that 
one onward movement of the world should be, and now is, along the line of 
greater appreciation of the value and need of systematic industrial training 
for the young. To consider the necessity of this movement, and the desir- 
ability of introducing manual training as a part of our common school work, 
is the aim of this paper. 

It is said of Jonathan Edwards that, '' owing partly to a peculiar combina- 
tion of natural mental characteristics, and partly to a habit of solitariness, 
he was almost completely ignorant of the dominant tendencies of contempo- 
rary thought, and beyond the reach of any external influences fitted to aid 
him in freeing himself from the shackles of past systems." Michigan 
teachers have always shown a disinclination to be bound by the shackles of 
past educational systems. Let us carefully study the dominant tendencies 
of contemporary thought, and I am confident we shall decide that great im- 
provement is possible in the work of our graded schools, especially in the 
way of the general introduction of manual training as a part of the course 
of study. 

The terms industrial training and manual training are frequently used as 
if they were properly interchangeable. It is well however, to note that, the 
term '^indus^ial training" is much broader than the term '^ manual train- 
ing," and includes the idea of special effort toward fitting the recipient for 
some particular useful occupation where skill of hand is required; while 
'^ manual training," strictly speaking, refers to such a training as will give 
skill to the hand, but without particular reference to making that skill di- 
rectly and immediately productive in the way of useful work. While we 
shall use the term manual training in this paper, we do not wish to exclude 
from our consideration the industrial aspects of the question ; but rather, 
would favor manual training in schools, primarily, in the interests of broad 
intelligence, and secondarily, on account of its great practical value in stimu- 
lating a taste for some form of handicraft, and making feasible the attain- 
ment of skill therein. 
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In seems desirable, in introducing this subject to consider, for a moment, 
the occasion for any public schools. Why does the state proyide for popular 
•education? Not certainly as an act of charity; for while the state properly 
exercises charity toward the unfortunate, it wisely refrains from wholesale 
benefaction, and aims always to encourage individual independence rather 
than general dependence. Primarily, we may say that the public educates 
that it may thereby enhance the safety of life and property. '^ There is no 
security for either life or property in a community devoid of education and 
consequent intelligence. Intelligence confers upon each a sacred character." 

Secondly, we have grown to consider that the state is in duty bound to give 
to every child a small working capital in the way of an education, with which 
to start in active life — to set him up in business, as it were, with a small 
stock of intellectual goods, that he may thereby live a happier life and be of 
more value to the world. This secondary object of our schools may be more 
briefly stated as the generation of power in the individual for the especial 
benefit of society. The direct personal good received by the individual is 
purely accidental and incidental. Parenthetically, I wish to remark, that the 
duty of the state in education is confined ^strictly to such needs for intelligent 
citizenship as cannot be obtained by the average child except by public pro- 
vision. For the state to go further than this is to do that which followed out 
to its logical results, would lead to that paternal type of government which 
has ever been the demaROgue's promise, and the people's ruin. 

Again the state should, as a matter of policy, undertake to furnish instruc- 
tion in any useful trade or profession, so far a? the needs of society will not 
be adequately met by agencies of a private character. 

It follows, that the question of prime importance is, what is the best system 
of education? What system will most surely stimulate the exercise of those 
qualities of the child's nature which will lead him to respect the rights of 
others? What system will best prepare him to earn an honest living and bless 
the world by his life's work? 

It would be interesting and most instructive, in this connection, could we 
study the history of civilization from the beginning and note the influence of 
the different systems of education which have prevailed in the great nations 
of antiquity, and learn wherein their strength and their weakness consisted. 
We should learn from such a study, that much of both the growth and the 
decay of nations was attributable to the systems of education which were 
dictated by the leading minds of each succeeding type of civilization. *' The 
history of all ancient civilization," says Mr. Ham, "shows that a false system 
of education, a system which exalts abstract ideas and degrades things, pro- 
motes sulfishness ; that selfishness is the equivalent of savagery, and that sav- 
agery, however refined, wrecks society." 

The development of broad intelligence, ambition to be somebody and ability 
to do something, being the object aimed at, let us inquire, is our present 
system of education giving us what we have a right to demand of a system 
supported by the public? The education which is given by the public and 
for the public should be the best possible. That this is not the case is seen 
in the fact that: lirsty It does not produce broad intelligence. The best re- 
sults that can be claimed for the average common school course of study are, 
a very limited ability to use good English, fair penmanship, a little facility 
in performing arithmetical calculations and the acquisition of a large number 
ct facts on various subjects. Original thought is discouraged, if not entirely 
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repressed, independent investigation is not allowed, the relation of facts 
learned in school to other known facts is not broaght out, and the ability to 
reprodace thoughts of others in a manner valuable to the world is entirely 
neglected. The memory is cultivated and the reason allowed to slumber. 
In a statement of ^* The Theory of Education in the United States of Amer- 
ica," prepared with great care, and approved by nearly all the leading 
educators of the country, for distribution at the Centennial Exposition, we 
find this given as the conclusion of the whole subject: '' The common school 
aims to give the pupils the great arts of receiving and communicating intel- 
ligence." This id certainly sad testimony as to the narrow views of accepted 
leaders in educational thought on the proper sphere of effort, and the culture 
to be aimed at in the ''people's college." 

Second, It is unscientific. Herbert Spencer says on this point: '' Intel- 
lectual progress is of necessity from the concrete to the abstract. But 
regardless of this, highly abstract subjects such as grammar, which should 
come quite late, are begun quite early. Political geography, dead and unin- 
teresting to a child, and which should be an appendage of sociological studies, 
is commenced betimes, while physical geography, comprehensible and com- 
paratively attractive to a child, is in great part passed over. Nearly every 
subject dealt with is arranged in abnormal order — definitions and rules and 
principles being put first, instead of being disclosed, — as they are in the 
order of nature, through the study of cases, and then, pervading the whole, 
is the vicious system of rote learning — a system of sacrificing the spirit to the 
letter." 

Third, It is impractical. The boy in our schools of to-day is taught many 
theories but is not required to put any of them into practice ; hence he enters 
upon the serious duties of life unprepared to discharge any of , them. He has 
been taught very little in school which has any direct bearing upon any trade 
or profession he may undertake. 

Here Spencer again says : '* That whiish our school courses have 
almost entirely left out, we find to be that which most nearly concerns the 
business of life. All our industries would cease were it not for that informa- 
tion which men begin to acquire, as best they may, after their education is 
said to be finished." 

fourth, It creates fallacious standards of merit. The ''best scholar," 
according to the generally accepted standard, the one held up as the ne plus 
ultra of the school, is ever the one who most successfully represses the exu- 
berance of youthful spirit, and the most readily learns and recites his lessons. 
Original investigation and inventive skill are merits which have no place for 
recognition in the schools of to^ay. 

Fifth, It is unjust in that it discriminates in favor of those who are seek- 
ing to prepare for work where intellectual attainments alone are required. 
Little as it does for these, it does practically nothing for the pupil who expects 
to earn a living by manual labor. The briefest consideration of the necessi- 
ties for comfort and happiness in any civilized community, suffices to show 
that we are vastly more dependent upon the skillful hand-workers than upon 
the skillful brain-workers, for those things which make life worth living. 
The state does injustice to itself, therefore, in giving a helpful hand only to 
those who are destined to become the least useful members of society. While 
decrying the modern methods by which it is sought to enforce the aristocracy 
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of skilled labor, I sympathize strongly with the idea that mere intellectaal 
culture has arrogated to itself a superiority far beyond its merits. 

Sixths It repels rather than attracts. By their unscientific and impractical 
methods our schools fail to interest children and give them a thirst for more 
knowledge. They cannot appreciate the value of what they are taught, and 
are prone to leave the halls of learning, that they may find elsewhere that 
training which nature craves. 

With such an array of weak points in existing systems of education we 
should be eager to find adequate remedies and prompt to adopt such as prom- 
ise relief. Happily for us these faults have been recognized by some of our 
greatest minds and remedies suggested which, if put into practice, can but 
result in great gain to the individual pupils of our schools and hence to society 
at large. The principal remedy, which has already been suggested, is the 
introduction of manual training into our public schools. It may perhaps be 
thought that I have ignored the fact that something has already been done in 
this direction by the kindergarten, drawing, and the laboratory methods of 
teaching the sciences. While we desire to give all due credit to the good work 
accomplished by each of these innovations, it yet remains true that the kin- 
dergarten but reaches up to the point where the ordinary common school 
work begins; the laboratory methods scarcely reach down so as to have any 
influence on the grades below the high school ; and the drawing, which has 
found a place in our courses of study, has been of but little value as an ele- 
ment of industrial education. It is also true that neither the kindergarten, 
drawing or the laboratory, have been so generally introduced as to be fairly 
considered as having a place worthy of mention in the average school to-day. 

In presenting the claims of manual 'training for a place in our common 
schools, we will follow the same order that we have taken in speaking of the 
weak points of our present system. lirst, and especially, we claim that it 
will give to our pupils a broader culture. To prove this, it would seem hardly 
necessary to do more than to call attention to the recognized merits of the 
kindergarten and the laboratory methods in awakening thought, inciting in- 
vestigation and necessitating care and patience, and noting that the manual 
training department will in a like manner give to those who come under its 
influence, clearer ideas of the meaning of words, a better knowledge of 
the nature of everything which they see, and touch, and taste, and smell, 
and a broader conception of their duties and responsibilities in their relations 
to the family, the community and the state. 

Manual training may properly be considered as one modification of the lab- 
oratory method. In it the child deals with the facts of nature. By it he is taught 
concerning the properties of matter and the manifestations of force through 
the medium of his senses. This develops mental power, and as Mr. Seaver, 
Superintendent of the Boston schools, says, '' Makes the pupil the possessor 
of the real merchandise of knowledge rather than its empty packing cases.'' 
Our education heretofore has been partial and one-sided — merely an educa- 
tion in language — overlooking the fact that words are but the symbols of 
realities. 

Second, Manual training is most emphatically scientific. The principle 
upon which Gomenins most insisted, and which forms the special point of 
his teaching, is that the teaching of words and things must go hand in hand; 
and Herbert Spencer says, '' We shall attain the best results by closely study- 
ing the development of the mind and availing ourselves of the whole amount 
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of force which natnre pats at oar disposal. No extent of acqnaintances with 
the meanings of words can give the power of forming correct inferences re- 
specting caases and effects. The constant habit of drawing conclnsions from 
data, and then verifying those conclusions by obseryation and experiment, 
can alone give the power of judging correctly." Gomenius^ Rousseau, Pes- 
talozzi, Froebel, Tyndall and Spencer, are a unit in asserting that scientific 
education must embrace the education of the hand and the brain, and that 
the work of our schools should be so planned as to make each mutually help- 
ful to the other. This we have acknowledged by adopting the kindergarten 
and the laboratory methods, and only need, as a proof of the sincerity of our 
belief, to adopt the same principle in connection with our common school 
grades. 

Third, Manual education is practical. I am aware that this word practi- 
cal has a very unpleasant sound to many school men, and is even thought 
unworthy a place in the vocabulary of an educator. It is nevertheless true 
that this is a practical age, and the education which fits the youth of to-day 
for the actual duties of life must recognize this fact. 

In laying out a course of study which should be best suited to the wants of 
any particular child, we would study the tastes and capacities of that child. 
So in planning for all the children of a community we should consider what 
scheme most nearly meets the wants of the great majority. If we do this, 
we can but decide that a knowledge of things, skill in hand-labor, and that 
respect for labor and the laborer, which are inevitably engendered by this 
knowledge, will be of vastly more practical value to the average boy or girl 
than any mere accumulation of facts and ability to use words. If we do this we 
shall recognize, the close relation between a high type of manual training 
and the great interests of material prosperity — ^just as we recognize the need 
of the cultivation of the mental powejs and make provision for it. In this 
age of machinery, with the rapidly multiplying means of using steam and 
electricity, and the growing demands of a highly cultivated people in all 
^matters pertaining to artistic taste, there is always a dearth of skilled me- 
chanics. Gouple with this the fact that with the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery the apprentice system has become almost obsolete, and we 
are forced to the conclusion that unless we can through our schools encourage 
a taste for handcraft of a high order, our skilled industries must gradually 
become extinct, or we must continue to import the great majority of our 
skilled mechanics from Europe. Already probably three-fourths of our 
skilled workmen are of foreign training. The relegating of work requiring 
the skillful hand to foreigners, with no social standing in our country, has 
had a tendency to degrade all manual labor. Our best artisans and our 
worst politicians are refugees from foreign lands. Mr. Smiles has shown 
that England owes to the French and Flemish immigrants almost all her in- 
dustrial arts. Francis Oalton, commenting on this fact, says, ''There has 
been another emigration from France to England of not unequal magnitude^ 
but followed by very different results, namely, that of the revolution of 1789." 
Shall we aspire to repeat this history in our country ; or rather, while we 
are proving our ability to rear almost as bad politicians as the old world can 
send us, shall we not endeavor to prove also our abQity to* produce as good 
artisans? 

'^The stony and sterile lands of New England/' says the Englishman 
Mather in his late report to the British parliament, ** require intense activity. 
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industry and skill on the part of the farmer, to make a living. As hired labor 
is very dear^ he depends on his own houshold for help. Every kind of work has 
to be done at home. Blacksmith's, wheelwright's, machinist's, carpenter's, 
and hydraulic work become as familiar to the farmer, in a rough and ready 
way, as plowing, tilling, sowing and reaping. All handicrafts in a greater or 
less degree are acquired. The farmer's boy is thns provided with an indus* 
trial training of the best kind in and around his home. His wits are sharp- 
ened, his perceptions developed. There is a large field for the immediate 
application of knowledge acquired at school, on the one hand; on the othe;^ 
the school exercises and lessons are more readily understood by a boy or girl 
having in daily life to deal directly with natural forces and laws. These dis- 
trict schools holding only twenty weeks in the year, associated as they are 
with agricultural and mechanical occupations, produce better results, as a 
whole, among the artisan classes than the city schools, the attendance at 
which is for the entire school-year of forty weeks. My attention has been 
drawn to this fact by many employers and educationists, and it has been con- 
firmed by my own observations. It suggests the importance of introducing 
into the elementary public schools of cities some industrial training. ' Our 
brightest boys come from the country,' is a phrase which has become very 
familiar to me in America." 

That the introduction of manual training into our schools would accom- 
plish much toward doing away with the fallacious standards of merit, and 
the unjust discriminations which now prevail, needs but to be mentioned to 
be recognized as true. When we wish to determine the valuable qualities of 
different varieties of wood we apply various tests, and learn from our 
investigation that one is strong, another is easily worked into any desired 
shape, a third will take a high degree of polish and a fourth will give a 
large amount of heat. Every variety has its valuable properties. In a 
like manner if we apply a large number of tests to the different varieties of 
boy we shall surely find that every one is good for something. By increasing 
the number of tests which we apply to our boys we shall not only be more 
likely to do justice to each individual by discovering that each has some talent 
worth cultivating, but what is of vastly greater value to the world we shall 
reveal the same fact to the boy himself. 

In presenting the advantages to be derived from our adding manual train- 
ing to present course of study, I have endeavored to answer some of the 
objections which are raised to the plan. There are perhaps two others which 
should be noticed. First, It is claimed that other important branches would 
be neglected. The unanimous testimony of all who have experimented in 
this direction, that pupils do more and better work in the ordinary studies of 
the school on account of the addition of manual training is sufficient answer 
to the claim. 

Again it is feared by some that, as boys generally like to be making some- 
thing, any stimulus which encourages this propensity will divert many from 
pursuing literary or scientific studies for which they have a natural fitness. 
But it does not follow that because a boy learns something of the use of tools 
he must of necessity become a mechanic, as it does not follow that the boy 
who learns something of chemistry or Greek must of necessity follow only 
such pursuits as will call into immediate and active use the knowledge of 
these branches. It does follow simply that the mechanical laboratory would 
be used to teach the subject as a part of a general education and would inci- 
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dentally be of great yalue directly to those who might wish to become skilled 
artisans. When a boy leaves a school in which manual training is taught, he 
will as now have his life work determined by his taste and the opportunities 
which offer. If indeed the influence of the introduction of manual training 
into our schools should be to induce a larger number of boys to become me- 
chanics than heretofore, the result would be to the great advantage of the 
individuals so choosing and the community at large. The influence of any 
study which cultivates care, close observation and patient investigation is 
valuable; and no branch now found in our common schools, is at all comen- 
surate in its capacity for accomplishing this result with manual training. 
Let us note also that while this is held necessary to the broadest culture, 
and is the scientifically correct method of education, it is also strongly and 
enthusiastically urged as the great need of our schools by that large class of 
practical self-made men, who, having achieved success themselves, should be 
considered wise counselors as to the best plan for helping others to success. 

Whenever any innovation upon established customs is proposed, wise men 
naturally and properly question as to the feasibility of the scheme. While 
a majority of the educators are probably ready to acknowledge that advan- 
tages would result from the introduction of manual training into our public 
schools, still very many think it altogether impracticable. The hyper-con- 
servative ones, who always see insuperable objections to every new plan pro- 
posed, think they perceive in this, such a derangement of present courses of 
study, such a crowding of pupils with work, and such increased cost of our 
schools as should brand it as unworthy our consideration. While we frankly 
admit, that up to this time, work in this direction has been largely experi- 
mental, still the experiments have been sufSciently numerous and varied to 
warrant us in drawing definite conclusions as to the feasibility of the scheme. 
Heplies to inquiries recently made, show a practical unanimity on the part of 
those who have had experience with manual training in public schools, in 
claiming: 

1. Manual training is feasible in city schools, to just what extent is not yet 
fully determined. 

2 a It is not feasible to any great extent in country schools, and for reasons 
already hinted at, is not needed there as it is in the city. 

3. It is popular with pupils and parents. 

4. It gives larger classes in the grammar and high school grades. 

5. Better intellectual development. 

6. A more wholesome moral education. 

. 7. Sounder judgment of men and things. 

8. Better choice of occupation. 

9. The only objections raised against it are its cost, and that instigated by 
the prejudice which always exists in the minds of the very conservative against 
any' innovation without regard to its merits. This last is unworthy any con- 
sideration. The first — its cost — which applies equally to all the work of our 
higher grades, is valid only where it can be shown that the results can in no 
sense be considered commensurate with the expense. 

It will perhaps be expected that after having made so great claims for 
manual training we will be prepared to present a formula for applying it to 
our present courses of study. 

This can, however, be done only in a general way. There are very many 
conditions which should have weight in determining the character and amount 
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of work to be attempted in each particular school. The size of the town, the 
number of school bnildiugs, the convenience with which pupils may be gath- 
ered at one or m'ore central points, the rooms which may be converted to this 
special use, and the availibility of suitable instructors, are all points which 
must be considered. 

1^0 the extent that circumstances will permit, the following would seem to 
me a desirable scheme: 

1. Kindergarten methods during the first three grades. 

2. Industrial drawing in all grades above the second and below tbe high 
school. 

3. The use of carpenter's tools in the fifth and sixth grades. 

4. Forging for boys, and sewing for girls, in the seventh and eighth grades. 

5. All work specially designated for the grammar grades should be made 
optional until such time as there was a general demand for it. 

Whatever is attempted should be be^un in a modest way, leaving popular 
demand to determine the extent to which it shall be carried. 

DISCUSSION. 

SUPT. C. N. Kendall, Jackson, said : Schools are leaving undone things they ought 
to do. Our schools must progress to meet the deman<la. A few years ago, drawing and 
music were called for, and the schools adapted thenihelves to the demands. Education 
aims to train to thinking ; train the observing powers, the judgment, and aim to put a 
weU-rounded mind in a sound body. Now these mental gymnastics may come from 
books. I don*t believe that manual training can be introduced for its purely practical 
value, but for its educational training. Brain should be trained through all the senses. 
Teach pupils to think by things in which they are interested. Train the mind through 
the hand, as well as through the eye. One of the best definitions of education, I think, 
is, '* The formation of right habits." We should not take boys away from mechanical 
pursuits by our education. Manual training has a good infiuence on morals, because it 
keeps pupils busy. I believe that the cost of the system has been over-estimated. The 
cost in Toledo for fitting up a room for 80 boys was $796. The cost of a cooking-school 
in Bpston for 35 girls was $35. It has been found to be a success in many small towns 
in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Tlie superintendent of the Toledo schools 
said that the 50 boys who take manual training stand as high as do others. The whole 
line of school work is toned up by manual training. 

SuPT. Howell, Lansing : There^s a wrong impression as to cost of equipment, com- 
ing from tbe great and endowed schools of manual training in Worcester, Toledo, 
Chicago, and St. Louis. I have visited several Eastern schools especially to ascertain 
the cost. 1 have found that it can be introduced at slight expense ; 200 boys in Boston 
school, drawn from ten schools, work two hours per week. They are from sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. They are taught for one year the use of carpenters* tools. 
Expense of plant, tools, benches, etc., did not reach $600. We can fit a room for 100 
boys in Lansing for $250. 0)st of material in Boston school per year per pupil was not 
more than $1.50, and they used Michigan pine at $60 per M. 

Boys of the manual school were fully up in other studies. The pupils came from 
lower walks of life, and middle class, and from the better classes. The work showed 
the different classes. The work aided in the discipline of the school. The pupils of 
higher class liked it best. The pupils remained in school longer.than^they otherwise 

10 
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would. Supt. Howell closed by reading the following extract from the Toledo Blade 
of Dec. 28 : 

In the matter of manual training the Board of Education cannot be charged with 
making undue haste. It is considered pui'ely as an experiment, and if it turns out 
badly it will be dropped. The Tribune believes that such training is of great import- 
ance, but that it should be gained ia special schools. — New York Tribune. 

Toledo has had this system in practical operation for two or three years, and it works 
admirably. No person here regards it as an experiment, except as to the extent of that 
kind of training. A certain amount ia unquestionably most important. It takes the 
place of, and is an improvement upon, the gymnasium. Toledo could not be induced 
to abandon her manual training school. It fits pupils for usefulness in new and desir- 
able channels, just about doubles their capacity for taking care of themselves, and 
affords practical knowledge which is of incalculable value to all. It is no longer an 
experiment, any more than the common school system is an experiment. It may be a 
question as to the extent of instruction which either may afford. 



THE TEAOHEB IN SOCIETY. 



BY SUPERINTENDENT J. N. MoCALL, ITHACA. 



The teacher's duties are manifold. To no class of men and women has 
been given a wider range of activity, more serious and far-reaching responsi- 
bilities. The higher the civilization^ the freer the institutions, the more di- 
verse the employments, the more conflicting are the interests and the more 
imperative are the demands upon the teacher. Despotism asks of its sub- 
jects implicit, blind obedience only; freedom calls for intelligence, judg- 
ment and moral power. As men have broken through the hereditary boun- 
daries of caste and thrown off the shackles of superstitution and absolutism, 
the development of the mental and ethical has become a civic necessity. 
Based upon this necessity the functions of the state have gradually extended, 
systems of moral and intellectual progress have been devised, and the entire 
people have been required to contribute toward the diffusion of knowledge. 
To the teacher is committed the administration of this trust. While it may 
be true that, with the influx of a foreign population, and the introduction of 
discordant elements into our civilization, there has been a tendency to expect 
too much of the teacher; yet, concerning one point, there is a practical una- 
nimity of sentiment ; the teacher is bound to give each pupil as thorough a 
preparation as possible for practical usefulness in society and the state. 

This preparation will embrace two elements, culture and character. It may 
be true that there is no real culture without character, but this latter element 
cannot be too much emphasized. How are these ends to be attained? Vari- 
ous methods have been proposed. The pursuit of practical studies, the pur- 
suit of disciplinary studies, long, deep draughts from the fountain of pure 
literature, familiarity with moral precepts, and vital religious instruction. 
Each of these methods has its office, but it is not our purpose here to discuss 
their places, relations or relative values. Our subject distinctly warns us off 
these fields of inquiry. It is with the teacher himself we wish to deal. Not 
his learning, character or genius distinctively, but his social nature as an ele- 
ment of each, as a silken thread running through the pearls of all his virtues. 
We would consider the teacher in his relations to the community in which he 
lives, his obligations, bearing, and opportunities. We have said that the 
teacher's true function is to give the pupil a generous culture and to build 
up a sound character; such a culture and such a character as Milton says, 
** fits a man to perform justly and magnanimously all the offices, both public 
and private, of peace and of war." What we can do for our pupils never rises 
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above the level of our own attainments ; henoe oar ability to train men and 
women for places in society, to produce well rounded characters will depend 
largely upon the cultivation of our own social natures. Man is by hature a- 
social being. Society is just as essential to his full development as food, 
knowledge, or religion. He has no more right to ignore its demands than he 
has to ignore the demands of his body, his mind, or his soul. Strong char- 
acters are not formed in the dark. They are not the result of self-contempla- 
tion and solitude. The recluse is nearly always a visionary. Working as the 
teacher does with material drawn from every stratum of society, he, of all 
men« should be the most extensive in his acquaintance, the broadest in his 
sympathies. Pupils, parents, the entire community expects to find in the 
teacher a high degree of self-control, conversational ability, and practical 
knowledge. They have the right to expect these things. If the teacher is 
to give culture and character to his pupils, if his own personality is to be an 
important factor in this result, if he is responsible as well for the extent as 
for the kind of his influence, certainly the teacher must not be a social 
dead weight. A teacher without social ability, either native or acquired, 
is hard to imagine, but if such a being exists^ he is a pedagogical humbug. 
He sours the sweetness of youth, makes school a prison, and disgraces the 
profession. No calling, no profession is more noble, more sacred than that 
of the teacher. The technical duties of the school-room call for the daily 
exercise of his best talent ; but high and sacred as these duties are, those of 
manhood and womanhood, of citizenship take precedence. The community, 
the state demand the exercise of his social abilities, and the teacher has no 
right to refuse. 

The teacher should have a study not for ornament but for use. But this 
study should not be a den. He should not hibernate. Patrons and teachers 
should not stand gazing at each other from opposite ends of the educational 
problem. Distance will not lend enchantment. They should unite their 
energies. Some one has said that we never know a man until we know his 
mother, and some irreverent wag has added, "yes, and his mother-in-law/' 
We never know a pupil until we have breathed his home atmosphere, and 
until we see what formative forces are there at work. How necessary, then, to 
our professional success is that social nature which leads us to familiar 
acquaintance with the parents and friends of the school. % 

To attempt to educate a child without a knowledge of his home is to at- 
tempt a demonstration on insufficient data. Hereditary tendencies, parental 
training, and social surroundings will in a large degree determine the taste 
and needs of the pupil and give bent to his genius. We are called upon now 
and, if I mistake not, we will be called upon yet more, to advise pupils as to 
their future career. " What studies would you recommend me to pursue? '^ 
" Would it pay me to attend college?" *' For what business or profession do 
you think me best fitted ? " These are questions frequently asked. Our an- 
swers are important. The consequences will be either gratifying or disas- 
trous. On whatever principle educators may finally settle as to where courses 
of study should commence to diverge, wherever the school differentiation 
shall begin, one thing is sure, the teacher will always be asked to advise some 
of his pupils in relation to their future lives. It is therefore incumbent upon 
him to so acquaint himself with their home and its influences, to so familiar- 
ize himself with the demands of business and society, that he may make as 
few blunders as possible in this excebdingly difficult part of his duty. 
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Every man has an iuside life and an outside life. There is a world within 
him and a world without him. There are individual interests and there are 
general interests. Proper self-love and self-respect are commendable, but is 
there not danger that we will live so much in the world within, will be so 
absorbed in our individual interests, as to lose sight of the greater world and 
the multiplied interests without? Professional teachers are as a class men 
and women of more than ordinary attainments. It is my honest convic- 
tion that neither law nor statecraft, medicine nor theology, can assemble 
from this state a body of higher average ability than graces the seats of this 
hall to-day. But is there not, fellow-teachers, in our daily environment an in- 
fluence which needs to be carefully guarded against and resisted? Associated 
as we are witri those younger than ourselves, children who are apt to accept 
our statements and opinions as final and determinative, are we not liable to 
become self-assertive and dogmatic? May we not grow restless of contradic- 
tion and conceited? The school room is and must ever be in a large measure 
a monarchy. The effect of supreme power is to make the one who exercises 
it selfish, narrow, and opinionated. Nothing can be more potent to counter- 
act this evil tendency and enable the teacher to form a just estimate of him- 
self and his work than social intercourse with his fellow-men. 

The teacher should be sociable that he may bring the people into full 
harmony with him and his plans. They desire to know him and hear him 
tell what he is doing. If he is stiff and formal, or cold and distant, he can 
never secure that support and enthusiasm so essential to the best results. He 
will be constantly misunderstood and constantly criticised. His tenure of 
otlice will not be very secure, and who can blame the district fathers for 
desiring a change when they behold the time-honored rod of correction 
transformed into a social stick and placed in the teacher's chair? If the 
teacher finds his community factious and over-critical, nothing but a cordial, 
discreet, social spirit will ever Unite them in favor of the school. If he finds 
them careless and apathetic, he should not sit in his study and bemoan his 
hard lot, but bestir himself, get out among them, and breathe into them 
anew the spirit of educational life. The interest which any community takes 
in its schools will depend principally on the social talent of the teacher. 

Worry, not work, is the greatest source of the school-master's ills. Our 
profession is at best a wearying one. If we would keep fit for duty, each 
day mast bring its rest and relaxation. At such times the teacher should 
resolutely put aside the cares and vexations of the day and find renewed 
strength and vigor in other lines of thought and in social diversions. What 
diversions and amusements are open to him? This should be a question of 
conscience. It should be considered and decided not in reference to the effect 
on himself alone, but in reference to his pupils and his future usefulness. I 
must not digress to discuss this question except to say this : that it seems to 
me that a teacher has a right to no habit, diversion or amusement, which he 
can not recommend to his pupils. 

If, then, we have considered this subject rightly, the teacher is under 
strong obligations to enter society. Let us next inquire, '' What society shall 
he enter, and what shall be his bearing and duty there?" The teacher can 
not make intimate friends of all his patrons, nor would this be desirable if 
it were possible ; but he can be friendly and courteous to all. He should 
seek to know as many as possible. He should entertain no high-flown notions 
of intellectual or social superiority. Of all men the teacher should be among 
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the last to fix a property qualification for f rieadship or respectability lest he 
find himself shut out by his own standard. The teacher who is too exclnsive 
or too retiring to meet on a friendly footing men and women, whatever their 
financial statns, is likely to find the people of his district in favor of his re- 
tiring permanently. He is the servant of the people. Even the lowest and 
vilest are entitled to his consideration. They need it more than the rich and 
influential. It is the especial province of the public schools to exalt the 
common people. To raise up even from the lowest by-paths of society men 
and women who will honor the highest walks of life. To perpetuate gov- 
ernment and ensure freedom by redeeming the rising generation from ignor- 
ance and lawlessness, through the powerful instrumentalities of moral and 
mental training. If the teacher is the chosen agent by which this wonderful 
transformation is to be wrought, certainly he would be inexcusable should he 
avoid the social avenues by which these classes are to be reached. It will 
not do to overlook the philanthropic phase of the teacher's work. The Great 
Teacher, our only perfect model, was the friend of the poor and lowly. 
Nothing, unless it be the book he reads exercises a greater influence on the life 

of a teacher than the companions with whom he associates, those whom he 
meets intimately, those with whom his confidences are exchanged. These 
not only reveal what his tastes and attainments are, but strongly indicate 
what they will be. As his familiar friends, therefore, the teacher should 
choose those whose reputation and character are sound, whose culture and 
conversation are elevating. It is related of John Stuart Mill that he was 
never so well pleased with his position in society as when he thought himself 
the least of all the company. The teacher especially needs this intellectual 
stimulus which comes from association with superior minds. He needs it to 
keep him moving onward. He needs to feel that there are heights which he 
has not yet reached, that there are depths w^ich he has not yet fathomed. 
Such society enriches his thought, perfects his knowledge, and lifts him out 
of himself. Happy is the teacher who comes with a receptive spirit into the 
circle of such refining and elevating infiuences. What is the key which un- 
locks the door to such opportunities? I know but one, — fitness for such com- 
panionship. Society puts a fairly just estimate on a man. It values him 
for his accomplishments and his capacities, for what* he can do and for what 
he can learn. To be an acceptable member of society a person must needs 
know some one thing well, keep a clean record, cultivate a pleasant manner, 
and be a good listener. These qualifications will break down every social 
barrier which is worth breaking down and secure admission to the most cul- 
tured society. 

Guided by these general principles what society should the teacher seek? 
First, he should seek the society of other teachers. We work on immortal 
material. Mistakes here are fatal. No other soul can replace the one in 
whose shaping we blundered. No matter how thorough the psychical 
research, no matter how complete the knowledge of educational principles 
and doctrines, experience will always prove an important factor, I may say an 
indispensable factor, in the problem of every school-master. The experience 
of our fellow teachers supplements our own. We profit by their successes 
and avoid their failures. We learn to shun the shoals on which their peda- 
gogical keel was grounded, to steer clear of the hidden rocks on which their 
adventurous craft dashed in pieces. The teacher who cuts himself off from 
association with his fellow-teachers will become one of two things, an old 
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fogy or an egotist. A progressive teacher can not visit a school without get- 
ting a hinti cannot talk with another teacher without both giving and receiv- 
ing benefit, cannot attend an association or institute without experiencing a 
pedagogical revival. This gathering and gatherings of its kind are not for 
dealing out specifics to weak and indolent souls, but they are potent forces 
for rousing the latent energies, inspiring confidence, and bringing into our 
stagnant atmosphere freshening, invigorating breezes from other fields of 
labor. Here we fling to the winds the ensign of our profession. Here we 
shape our future plans. Here the warm hand grasp, the assuring sympathy, 
the fraternity of pursuits, experiences, and desires, animates us with new 
hopes and awakens more worthy ambitions. Fellow-teachers, if we would 
do the most for ourselves, our pupils, and the state, we must cultivate this 
social disposition toward one another ; we must touch elbows all along the 
line. The teacher's social relations do not end with those of his own calling. 
If he would have the good-will of business men, he must manifest some sym- 
pathy with them and their pursuits. He must meet them on their own 
ground and be able to make intelligent inquiries concerning them and their 
various branches of business. Not in a listless, half-hearted manner, not 
with a supercilious or patronizing air; but with a real desire to learn, with a 
determination to become a broad-minded, practical, common-sense man or 
woman. The teacher is not expected to know everything. He will not lose 
standing by oftentimes confessing ignorance. He can talk with the merchant 
concerning the market, the conduct of his business, and methods of book- 
keeping ; consult the lawyer about noted cases, principles of law, and methods 
of practice ; and talk with the farmer concerning improved methods of agri- 
culture, the productiveness of his soil, or the education best for the farmer's 
children. These are intended only as illustrations of means of approach by 
which tlie social teacher may find access to the hearts of his patrons and win 
their esteem and confidence. Topics of the day will always furnish a fruit- 
ful theme of conversation. The man or woman who aspires to be an instruc- 
tor of youth and to fit them for republican citizenship should be a constant 
reader not only of educational journals but of the best magazines and politi-> 
cal papers. He should be familiar with the choicest writings of both stand- 
ard ana present authors. He should know something of the great political 
and national questions. The teacher who thus shows an interest in the 
world around him will find ready access to society, and whatever the business 
or profession of his patrons he will never fail to elicit their interest and 
command their esteem. 

What should be the teacher's bearing in society ? He should, so it seems 
to me, be frank, friendly, discreet, respectful of the opinions of others and 
charitable toward their foibles. He should enter society not as a teacher but 
as a man. The miller is too often known by his coat, the sailor by his walk, 
the carpenter by his shavings, and the farmer by his seediness. The teacher 
should come out of the school room. He should not be all figures, rules and 
formulas. He should not always talk school. He should arise and shake off 
the dust of the old shop. Narrowness and dogmatism seem to me inexcusa- 
ble in a teacher. Inexcusable because of their effects on his school and 
himself, but doubly so because, as nature's high priest, he has entered the 
penetralia and stands in the divine presence of truth. But no, he is not in 
the holy of holies. These are but the passage ways to the inner court. The 
veil has not yet been rent in twain. He but discerns the outline of truth, her 
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glorious visage is yet to be revealed. If with Kepler we are permitted to 
''think Ood's thoughts after him," yet the wisest of us can but stand with 
Newton on the shores of truth's undiscovered ocean. Truly we should be 
humble. The necessary absolutism of the school should ever be limited and 
restrained by contemplation of the unknown. The true teacher will never 
be an egotist. He will carry with him into society a broad, catholic spirit; a 
tolerant, teachable spirit. He will be as well pleased to look and listen as to 
talk and be seen. He will forget himself and his ambitions in the hopes 
and ambitions of his fellow-men. 

The political relations of the teacher, as the direct outgrowth of man's 
social nature, need consideration. Although, in the main, this discussion 
applies to lady teachers as well as to gentlemen, this particular phase of it 
would, in its public aspects, seem to refer exclusively to the ''lords of crea- 
tion." I say in its public aspects because I am convinced that the wives, 
the mothers, and the sisters of this land exercise no small influence in a quiet 
way on the fate of political candidates. An influence so potent, in fact, 
that it is doubtful if the elective franchise would materially increase its 
power. What, then, should be the attitude of the American teacher toward 
politics, local, state and national? Has he aright to strong political con- 
victions? Should he, by his influence as well as by his ballot, contribute 
toward the success of his particular party? Should he be an office-seeker or 
an office-holder? To answer these questions in a sentence, I should say, 
"The teacher has a right to do anything that may become a man and a citi- 
zen." But not all things which are right are expedient. On all important 
questions, he should certainly have political convictions and firm ones. He 
should be no milk and water citizen, changing his party as often as he changes 
h\% place. But a man may be staunch without being radical. He may be 
firm without constantly thrusting his political views in the faces of those 
opposed to him. How far the teacher as an American citizen may go in at- 
tempting to further the interests of his own party may be an open question. 

I doubt very much the propriety of his taking any active part in a political 
campaign. It may be true that we shall never see a pure ballot until teach- 
ers, preachers, and upright men of all professions shall become politicians 
in the highest and best sense of that term ; but it is equally sure that any 
party prominence, or office-seeking on the part of the teacher will make his 
position an object of party contention and seriously interfere with his per- 
manency and success. Nothing can be more unfortunate for the schools of 
a city, town, or village, than that they should becpme the prey of political 
parties or the rewards of partisans. Not only should the teacher avoid party 
prominence and treat with respect the political views of all true patriots, but 
he should never before his school, make his own party affiliations conspicuous. 
Of course he can not, in such subjects as history, civil government, and 
political economy, pass unnoticed the great questions of finance, of states' 
rights, national revenues and civil and social reform. These topics must be 
discussed. But he should allow perfect freedom of opinion. He should 
teach them not as party doctrines but as great national problems on whose 
correct solution depends the welfare of the whole country and all its people. 

It is doubtful if the teacher should ever accept any political office. 
Whether he should, or should not, will largely depend upon the sentiment 
of the community and the peculiar character of the teacher. Certainly he 
should never accept any office unless there is among the people a practical 
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unanimitj of desire that he should do so ; nor should he accept it if the 
proper discharge of its duties will interfere with his legitimate school duties, 
or diminish his power for good as a teacher. With local politics, as such, it 
is certainly inadyisable for the teacher to meddle. Especially is this the case 
in school elections. The teacher should not begin, as soon as he is elected, to 
exercise his social talent in planning and scheming for reelection. Faithful 
work in the school-room, and a sociable, gentlemanly bearing outside, will 
be a much surer guarantee of permanency than wire-pulling, mixing, and 
the tricks of a political demagogue. There are but few really qualified and 
faithful teachers who lose their places, and those who do usually find better 
luid more congenial ones. But whatever be the outcome, the competent 
teacher will find no time to practice the arts of a ward politician. 

But this paper has already exceeded the limit set by its author and, I fear, 
trespassed somewhat upon the renowned patience of the Michigan teacher. 
As a lastly, then, permit me to summarize briefly what seem to me the most 
important points in this discussion. The teacher is under obligations to enter 
society : (1.) That he may cultivate his own social nature and the better 
prepare himself for his work. (2. ) That he may become acquainted with 
the patrons and friends of the school, ascertain the intellectual and moral 
needs of his pupils, discern their capacities and tendencies, and the better 
direct and advise them. (3.) That he may bring the people into more com- 
plete harmony with him and his work. (4.) That he may gain for himself 
the necessary rest and relaxation. (5. ) That he may become a positive force 
for good in whatever community he may be. 

The teacher should make his range of acquaintance as wide as possible. He 
should tr^t all with kindness and courtesy. He should choose for his inti- 
mate friends men or women of high mental and moral worth. He should 
associate with his fellow-teachers. He should show an interest in the busi- 
ness of his community; should avoid narrowness and egotism, and strive to 
be a broad>minded, common-sense citisen. He should keep out of conversa- 
tional as well as educational ruts, indulge in no diversion or amusement 
which he would wish his pupils to avoid, and treat the poor, the lowly, and 
oven the vicious with as great consideration and fairness as he does the most 
wealthy and influential. He should attend social gatherings, and show that 
he is not simply one among the community but one of the community. Polit- 
ically he should avoid what has in these days of reform been styled ''perni- 
cious activity'' or ''ofFensive partisanship." He should preserve, in all his 
social relations, that propriety of demeanor, nobility of motive, and purity 
of langpage which are everywhere and always the indelible seal of genuine 
manhood or womanhood. 

DISCUSSION. 

SUPT. O. C. Sbblyk, of Marshall, said: Emerson has said, "Society is a Pestalossiaa 
school, all are teachers and pupils in turn." 

The question before us to-day is what part shall the public school teacher take in this 
great Pestalozzian school. 

In this school there are to-day great questions to be answered, knotty problems to be 

solved, moral and religious, political and social; questiona that pertain to the happiness 

of the individual, the purity of society, and the well-being, if not the perpetuity, of the 

very nation itself, as the free and prosperous republic that it is to-day. These questions 

11 
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will not all be answered, these problems will not all be solved by the men and women 
of this generation. The men and women who are to share the burden and assume the 
responsibility of the final outcome are in our public schools and we, as their teachers, 
are to a serious degree accountable for the moulding of their characters. And in no 
place is the teacher's moulding influence more decidedly exerted than in his social, 
relations. 

The teacher is a power felt in society whether he wills it or not. The boys swear by 
him (if^not at him), while the girls enshrine him their Delphic Oracle— especially if he 
be an unmarried man of attractive parts, which, in case of a lady teacher, is true in 
the reverse order. How essential, then, that the weight of the teacher's influence and 
example on all important questions be felt on the right side of the balance. In order 
that his influence shall thus be felt, he must go out into society, he must mingle with 
men to teach and be taught ; to feel the public pulse and let his own be felt. 

Thus he will learn of the evils in the social world that need eradicating, of the wrong 
tendencies that should be corrected, of the weak points that ought to be strengthened; 
in short, he may thus learn the character of the moral, religious, social and political 
environment of his pupils, and be in a better position to properly plan and more effec- 
tually execute his plans for the development aud training of noble, patriotic citizens. 

I certainly would not advocate that the public school teacher, or any other public 
servant, should use the advantage of his position to advance the interests of any par- 
ticular sect, party or church, but he should be a man: he should hold no doctrines or 
adhere to no party the principles of which he is ashamed to acknowledge as his own, 
and heahoiM acknowledge them; he should be in no way restrained from revealing to 
his pupils and patrons, through his daily life in their midst, just where he stands on all 
moral, religious or political questions. He should have well grounded convictions and 
should be felt in society not only through the correct principles that he instills into the- 
minds of his pupUs m the school-room, but also by his exempliflcation of those princi- 
ples in his life outside of the school-room. He should aim to give to his pupils scales of 
justice, as it were, by which they may weigh and determine the right side of great 
questions for themselves, unswayed by the clamor of petty demagogues who have* 
only self aggrandizement or corrupt purposes at heart. 

Understand me, I say that, in hie position as teacher^ he should implant the seeds of 
noble Christian citizenship in the minds of the youth ; and, in his capacity as cttizen^ 
he should live up to those principles so scrupulously, so consistently that his life shall 
not belie his teachings, but rather strengthen and enforce them. 

Theories are helpful, if inspired of wisdom and judiciously applied ; books are bene 
flcial, if pure and elevating in sentiment and language ; 4mt nothing can take Ibe place 
of the living teacher imbued with a due appreciation of the dignity of his profession 
and the magnitude of his responsibility, being at the same time thoroughly equipped 
with ability, energy and Christian character that may be worthy to shine forth in hi» 
own life and be reflected in the lives of his pupils. 

On this point I quote the words of that veteran educator, whose life not long since 
went out, but whose memory and influence will live on through ages to come. Dr. John 
D. Philbrick, who said in his work <*On Moral Education," "The best treatises will 
avail little without living teachers^ with a hearty, earnest interest in the promotion of 
virtue, a sincere delight in noble character, a real passion for moral excellence, for gen- 
erous, patriotic, honorable action, furnishing in their own persons examples of the pre- 
cepts they enjoin. With such teachers and with that best of manuals for teaching: 
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moralitji the Bible, we may hope to see oar youth walking in wisdom's ways and grow- 
ing up as true monuments and blessings to community." 

And again I would emphasize this point by the testimony of two honored witnesses. 
Edward E. Hale, at a Harvard dinner, in New York, remarked : " Mr. Emerson replied 
to his daughter, who wrote asking him if she should study Greek, botany or meta- 
physios, that it made no difference wJiat she studied ; the question was unth whom she 
studied. And I say, too, that it matters not whether you study Greek or Latin ; it does 
matter whether or not you are studying under an enthusiastic, live man.'' 

I think that it will stand without question that the most eminent and the most prao* 
tical educators of the past and present have been those whose scholastic preparation 
for their life work has been supplemented and vitalized by their personal contact with 
men and affairs. Garfield's remarkable power over men, broad views and far-seeing 
policy in the interests of his State and nation have been very reasonably attributed to 
his personal knowledge of the lives of the masses and the needs of society as he had 
himself experienced them in his eventful life. 

The far-reaching influence and personal power of the great Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
may justly be ascribed to his consistent, noble life, keen insight into the characters of 
those under his care and a lively appreciation of the circumstances of their lives. Such 
was the powerful influence wielded by this renowned man, touching and moulding the 
character not only of students but also of the very nation, that it has been said of him, 
" Dr. Arnold made the men that made England." 

If it be true, as has been often asserted, that every teacher leaves the imprint of his 
own character upon his pupils; that thus our work is to live on and on indefinitely, 
augmented and multiplied by the large numbers with which we have to deal, in the 
presence of what momentous responsibilities do we stand 1 The contemplation of our 
position in its full import may well cause us to hesitate, to consider well our ways, to 
even tremble for the consequences of a misstep, and to call upon God continually, that 
we may be able to make no crooked paths. 

Do we trifle with the plastic clay in our hands; we trifle with eternal interests. Would 
we shirk the weighty responsibility; it is a vain attempt, for we must inevitably meet 
the issue, must face the results of our own words and deeds. Time alone can reveal the 
effects of a single act or word. 

We cannot afford to take a position in regard to any questionable diversion of the day 
without the most diligent inquiry inti> its methods, tendencies and results; without the 
most serious reflection and most unbiased judgment, as we may be sure that our posi- 
tion will be noted and our action imitated; and, if we err, the effect will be far more 
plainly and quickly visible than if we stand flrm for right; just as the same power will 
send the ball more rapidly and farther down the incline than it would send it up the same. 

Can we measure the evil results of one glass of wine imbibed by the teacher in the 
presence of a single youth? Can we estimate the loss of mental vigor or lack of phys- 
ical power and development caused by the poisoning which a teacher's example as a 
user of tobacco may have induced ? Can you fathom the mischief that might be done 
by the teacher at the card table or in the billiard hall ? There can be no question as to 
the true position of the teacher as regards profanity, Sabbath breaking, immorality, 
rudeness, trifling with serious matters, and the tendencies to low aims in life. No per- 
son is fit to be numbered in this noble band of workers who hesitates to stand boldly and 
squarely agamst the too prevalent occurrence of these evils in our midst. 

In questionable amusements, upon which good men and prominent societies differ in 
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opinion, even when one may be confident of his own Becurityin the indulgence^ is it not 
the more magnanimous, the wiser x>olicy to refrain ? To illustrate: A father once stood 
in the darknesR and terror of a stormy night upon the shore of a rooky and dangerous 
sea, holding the light that was designed to direct the course of the vessel of his son, who 
was making his way towards the landing. Thoughtlessly the father stepped too far 
from the exact spot where the light should have been seen. The father was secure, but 
the son, directing his bark towards his father's light, was .dashed ux>on the rocks of that 
treacherous sea, and nothing but the fragments of a wreck were washed ashore to tell 
the tale of disaster and death. 

The greatest of earth's teachers said : *' Ye are the light of the world." How neces- 
sary, as we walk before so numerous a company of those ready to follow any light that 
may be placed before them, that our lights be trimmed and properly adjusted, that 
their bright rays may shine out along a safe pathway amidst the dangerous pit-falls and 
deceitful quicksands of youth. Should our lights be obscure in our church relations, in 
the social sphere, in civil affairs because, forsooth, we are teachers in the public schools ? 

I believe that I stand in the midst of a company, representing as exemplary, as gen- 
erous, as noble band of Christian men and women as the society of our proud State can 
muster, yet I am aware that the same privileges and rights are not freely accorded in 
all places and at all times to the teacher in the same measure as to other citizens ; so 
that some are deterred from taking a bold, decided stand on questions religious, politi- 
oal and social. These things ought not so to be. 

Not long since I heard it sarcastically remarked, by one in a favorable position to 
observe and know whereof he spoke, that, under existing circumstances, it was not 
expedient for a teacher to take any decided stand in society. 

i 

Upon this point we quote the following, taken from the lUinoia Sehool-nuuter : "The 
teacher's status, in many communities, is not what it ought to be. He (or she) is a 
citizen and entitled to all the rights and privileges of a citizen, as such. He has a right 
to social, pob'tical and religious convictions, and a right to express them the same as 
any other citizen. And not only is it his right, but it is his duty. No person is fit to 
stand in the teacher's place who h^ thought so little upon men and things, or who is 
so low in the scale of manhood as to look upon questions of state and society with in- 
differenoe. 

Above all things the teacher, male or female, should be a model citizen ; and the 
model citizen is one who views all matters with the utmost candor and intelligence, 
and whose conscience compels him to speak and act his convictions." 

Society may better afford to throttle her statesmen than her teachers, to fetter those 
who lead her armies than those who train her children , If the words of Burke and 
Everett are true that " Education is the cheap defense of nations and a better safeguard 
of liberty than a standing army." 

In the presence of the illiteracy existing in our nation, at once the terror of the 
patriot and the hope of corrupt demagogies ; with great national evils standing as 
huge blots ux>on our escutcheon, and threatening to overshadow its entire radiance ; in 
the presence, I say, of these menaces to our national purity and g^^eatness, the times 
call loudly for skillful, strong, patriotic teachers, to lead the people out of the presence 
of these perils by their wise instruction and noble lives, and he who heroically stands 
forth and persistently leads forward will rear for himself the enduring monument, of 
which Spurgeon says : " A good character is the best tombstone. Those who loved you 
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and were helped by you, will remember you when forget-me-nots are withered. Carre 
your name on hearts and not on marble." 

SuPT. HowBLL» Lansing; said: This is of greatest importance. To what extent 
should the teacher engage in social games liice card-playing, etc.? I once played cards 
and smoked, but it seemed to me that my relations to society required me to refrain* 
and I did. The teacher should consider his influence when thinking of enjoying any of 
the amusements which a considerable number of his patrons do not approve. The 
teacher who does this will have a deeper and wider influence. 

SUPT. Chxjbch said : I would support Supt. Howell in the position taken. Teachers 
weaken themselves by being afraid to take a right stand. Dancing drives out the spirit 
of study in the schools. Skating-rinks ditto. We should be as blameless as we expect 
our pastors to be. 

Hon. Ira Mayhbw said : I commenced teaching 55 years ago. I smoked the hams 
and bacon on my father's farm, but that has been the extent of my smoking. Whisky 
and tobacco are almost as dangerous to our country as slavery was. I unhesitatingly 
denounce the use of tobacco by any. Especially is this true of clergymen and teachers. 
A man may smoke and be a Christian, but for a minister to do this is certainly a 
symptom of dwarfed Christianity. I sympathize with these papers, and wish to express 
my high appreciation of the increased interest and ability of these later associations. 

Prof. A. Qeorqe said : The teacher should be broad, and mingle with^people—be a 
man of affairs— of the world. Have a knowledge of and a sympathy with men of 
affairs. Qet away from the school-room, and don't always talk shop. When out among 
men talk about things in which others are particularly interested. 
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"Schools are the cheapest and strongest defense of republican goyemments 
-and civilized states. Free edncation and a liberal culture are the most potent 
agencies for securing the prosperity and happiness of a people. 

The mental and moral discipline acquired by years of scholastic training 
prepares the citizen for social standinjr and material prosperity, and gives 
him that intelligence and strength of character to become an obedient subject 
or a wise ruler. Ignorance, on the other hand, is an element of discoid, a 
hindrance to progress, and a leech upon the body politic. It renders possible 
the great strikes that stop the wheels of commerce and industry, and is soil 
and sunshine for the growth of anarchism and nihilism. Each year adds its 
millions to the uneducated masses of our population, and extends the right of 
oitizenship, with all of its responsibilities, to large numbers of un-American- 
ized foreigners who have not the intelligence to understand our laws or patriot- 
ism to cheerfully obey them. 

It is the duty of the state to gaard herself and her citizens against the 
pernicious eftects of this tide of immigration, and to provide such means as 
will remedy the evils incident to an uneducated population. Already the 
hand-writing is on the wall. To-day the cry is heard that ''the rich are grow- 
ing richer and the poor poorer; ** that the educated few are becoming the 
leaders and masters of the uneducated many; that society is being crystal- 
lized into aristocracies and castes by the inequalities of wealth and education. 
These complaints demand consideration. 

The evil that now most seriously threatens the safety of society and the 
Mcurity of government is that of igi^orance. 

Especially is this true, as under our democratic institutions the way to 
social standing, wealth and power are equally open to every citizen. In the 
strife for either or all of these, the ignorant labor at a disadvantage, and 
discontent is the result. Men may deplore the thralldom of poverty, but 
that of ignorance is far greater. Educate a man and he has placed in his 
hands the means of gaining riches, honor and power. Equal education for 
all means equal rights for all. 

In seeking a remedy, then, for this evil we must look to the public schools. 
They are the conservators of the people, and tend to maintain that homo- 
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geneifey of society which its safety demands. Every child must be afforded an 
•opportanity to secure a liberal edacation and then be induced to acquire it. 
Equal educational privileges must be extended to all as far as is consistent 
with the welfare of soicety and the good of the state. This principle prevailed 
in the establishment of the first educational system in the colonies. It has 
grown with the increasing wealth and population of the country, and in the 
•organization of new states has ever been recognized as the chief comer stone 
in their foundation. 

Men may differ as to many of the details of governmental affairs, but it is 
the pniversal verdict that no state can afford to have any but the best system 
of public schools. Of whom, then, shall we take counsel in such matters, 
and where shall we find our best model? Is it to be found in the public 
school system of our own State? If she is not maintaining an educational 
system that sends out her sons and daughters equally equipped for the duties 
of life and the responsibilities of citizenship ; if she is not providing the best 
means for securing these ends, then the system |s faulty, and its defective 
parts should be made known and such legislation advised as will remedy them. 

That it is imperfect is true ; and it is universally conceded that the most 
inefficient part of our plan of public instruction is in the management of the 
district schools. 

They are not affording such privileges as the State designs or her welfare 
•demands; nor are .they accomplishing the work that might be accomplished 
under a different organization. 

As chairman of the committee on legislation to report to this convention, 
I am asked to discuss the township district system of schools. It is my pur- 
pose to present this as the best plan for improving the rural schools, and at 
once meeting more fully the educational wants of both the State and her citi- 
zens. Such arguments as may be advanced in the discussion, I shall endeavor 
to reinforce with the weight of excellent personal authority, the evidence of 
successful experience, and the unanswerable logic of statistical facts from this 
and other states. 

The first point to which I wish to direct your attention is the unequal 

Privileges and the unjust discrimination in the work of the country schools, 
'here is but little uniformity in the length of their terms or in what is ac- 
complished in them. 

It is not unf requently the case that adjoining districts in the same township 
have the widest possible difference that the law will permit in the amount of 
schooling provided during the year. In the wealthier or more liberal dis- 
tricts nine, ten and sometimes eleven months of school will be had, while in 
the poorer and more parsimonious districts but three months will be furnished 
during the year. In justice this difference should not exist. It is contrary 
to the principle of free schools, and would not be tolerated under the town- 
ship system. By this plan every school in the township would necessarily 
continue in session an equal number of months during the year. It is far 
from it under the present arrangement. In 1883-4 sixty-eight districts in the 
State, with 1,000 children, had no school whatever. One hundred and sixty- 
nine districts with 3,000 children had but three months, and 100,000 children 
were in districts that maintained school less than the average number of 
months that school was taught in the country districts of the State. That 
old Puritan compact of 250- years ago declared that "every settler should have 
oqual rights under the law.'' That this principle has figured in the organiza- 
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tion of all oar school syBtems is true, bat it has not been f ally recognized m 
the enactment and enforcement of laws to operate them. The safety of the- 
state depends apon the intelligence of the people. Therefore it is held that 
the property of the state should educate her children, and this with some 
degree of equality. 

The primary school interest fund of the State is distributed each year upon 
this basis. The State does not give to one district $5 for each child therein 
for the support of its schools, and to another $1, but each district receiyes an^ 
equal amount for every child of school age. 

The State, in distributing her aid to the districts, proclaims the principle 
of equal educational advantages to all. The districts, in contributing their 
support and in the varying length of the terms of their schools^ ignore this 
principle. The question may well arise to anyone in the less favored districts : 
What right have the children of Mr. A. in an adjoining district to longer 
terms of school and better educational advantages than mine? This question 
points to a great wrong in the management of these schools. 

Another obstacle to the advancement of the district schools is the frequent 
change of teachers.. The tenure of the country school teacher's position ia 
usually brief and uncertain. Every one who has had experience in these 
schools, either as pupil or teacher, is aware of the results of a change in school 
management. In consequence of these frequent changes the growth of the 
schools is dwarfed and the advancement of the pupils is retarded. With a 
new teacher the pupils are turned back to go over the same topics that they 
studied the previous term. This process of ''thrashing over old straw" is 
generally repeated as often as there is a change in teachers. School work 
lacks much of thoroughness and success in the hands of a strange teacher. 
Before he can do his best work it is necessary to understand the capability 
and disposition of each of his pupils. This is not usually acquired in less 
than three or four months, and by that time the district employs another 
teacher. 

This is the usual length of time that teachers remain in these schools. To 
remove any doubt that may exist as to the frequency of these changes let us 
consult statistics for the facts. Their evil results will go undisputed. 

The State Superintendent's report for 1886 shows that the country schools 
in Calhoun county required 158 teachers, and employed 342 ; that the average 
length of school in each district for the year was 8.4 months; and that each 
teacher employed taught an average of 3.8 months. In Ingham county the 
number required in these schools was 126, the number employed 290. There 
was an average of 8.3 months' school in each district during the year, and 3.6 
months taught by each teacher employed. This gives an average of two 
teachers in every %q\ioo\ during the year, and three in about one-third of them. 
The ratio of the number required to the number employed is about the 
same as this throughout the State, the tenure being longer in the newer 
than in the older counties. We will compare this tenure of position in Mich- 
igan with that of teachers in those states that have the township district, and 
thus see that this plan is a remedy for these frequent changes. In Michigan 
in 1885-6 the number of teachers required to supply the country schools was 
6,511. The number employed was 12,047. In Massachusetts the number 
required was 8,275. Employed, 9,670. In Indiana, required, 9,000. Em- 
ployed, 9,500. It will be seen that in Michigan during the average eight 
months taught in each of the country districts, there were two teachers for 
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nearly eyery school, while in the other states referred to but few of the schools 
employed more than one. 

The next point to which I desire to call attention in the discussion of this 
subject is its economy. It is not difficult to show that the township system 
is more economical than the district plan of schools. This may not always 
be seen in a reduction of the cost of education ; but it shows itself in the 
construction of better houses, in the employment of better teachers, in the 
building up of better schools, and in value receiYed for the money expended. 
Every year in this State, owing to the small number of pupils that attend 
them, a large number of schools are run at a higher per capita cost than 
would be necessary under the township -system. A few examples from the 
statistics will verify this statement. The average cost per capita in the 
country schools of this state for eight months' schooling is $8.50. In Oak- 
land county last year five districts with thirty pupils had three months' school, 
with an average cost of $3.70 per month for each pupil enrolled, or $29.60 
per capita fqr eight months. Six districts had four months' school, with an 
enrollment of seventy scholars, at an average cost of $20 a pupil for eight 
months. Crawford county had two districts with a census and enrollment of 
eight children, at an average cost of $80 per capita for eight months. An- 
other district in the same county had eleven months' school and enrolled 
seven pupils. The average cost per capita for eight months was $52. 

In Midland county we find one district with eleven months' school and an 
enrollment of twenty pupils, seventeen of whom were foreign. It cost the 
district $322 to run its schools and educate its three children eleven months, 
or an average per capita cost of $78 for eight months. 

In Roscommon county, Richfield township, district No. 1, we find the fol- 
lowing: Census 6, enrollment 1, cost for instruction five months $116; 
total expenditure $125, or $200 per capita cost for eight months. In Osceola 
county, Marion township, district No. 5, the enrollment was one child for 
two months and he was a non-resident. Cost for instruction $58. Total ex- 
penditure for the two months' school was $165, or at the rate of $660 for 
educating one child eight months. These cases are not peculiar to the coun- 
ties mentioned. A similar showing might be made from nearly every county 
in the State, and in a number of instances the expenditures are found to be 
equally as extravagant as those last referred to. In 1886-7 the statistics show 
that there were two hundred and fifty-four districts in fifty-eight different 
counties enrolling less than ten pupils each, and with a total expenditure of 
$59,219. The average enrollment for each school was six and a fraction ; the 
number of months taught, five; and the amount of money expended by each 
district, averaged $233. This gives a cost of $7.75 per month for each child 
enrolled in these schools, or $62 per capita for eight months. The total en- 
rollment was 1,638. The average expense for educating that number of 
children in the country schools of the state is $13,923. These figures have 
been taken from the two hundred and fifty-four districts that enrolled less 
than ten pupils each. Had they been made to include districts with an en- 
rollment as high as fifteen, it is safe to say that the number would have be 
^ve hundred, and that the expenditures would then have been found to be 
highly excessive. 

There is no doubt that many of these schools that^are now running with 
a small attendance and at a high rate of expense could be conducted under 
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the township organization so as to afford better priviloj^es, and save a large 
amount of money to the taxpayers each year. 

Bat some may say that snoh an arrangement would work injastioe, as Wany 
<)hildren would thus be compelled to go long distances to school. Under our 
present arrangement the same in justice is experienced. It is not infrequently 
the case that a child has to go much farther to attend school in his own district 
than he would were he admitted to the school of an adjoining district, and 
which, under the township plan, he would be permitted to attend without a 
tuition fee. But supposing it did necessitate longer distances to school in a 
few instances? The money now expended in poor schools of seven or eight 
children each, at a per capita cost ranging from 13 to tlO a month, would 
amply proTide for carrying these children to much better ones. Means for 
conveying the pupils to school have been provided by some of the New 
England states, and the plan has been successful and satisfactory. As 
farther evidence of the economy of the township system, I invite your at- 
tention to the experience of a number of the Eastern states. New Hampshire 
has operated her schools under this plan for one year, and this is what State 
Superintendent Patterson has to say of it in his report for 1887 : '' The new 
echool law has run the gauntlet oi misrepresentation and abuse for a year, 
and it has come forth stronger in itself and in the number of its friends 
than when it entered upon its course. No law ever encountered, at the out- 
set, bitterer or more groundless prejudices than this, and none ever disarmed 
opposition more quickly, and demonstrated its power to benefit the state. 

* * * Though the sum paid teachers is $10,328 less than last year, the 
average length of the schools has been two weeks more. * * * There has 
been a more equitable distribution of educational opportunities than former- 
ly, and, as a rule, better teachers have been employed.'' There were 2,644 
district schools in New Hampshire in 1882 ; under the township organization 
there are now 2,276, a reduction of fifteen per cent. Should a corresponding 
reduction be made in the number of country schools in Michigan, and an 
•equal ratio in the expense of the schools, it would save $300,000 school tax 
each year. 

In Maine, the township system has been adopted in ninety-two towns. 
State Superintendent Luce, in his report for 1886, says : ''All experience 
goes to prove beyond possibility of disproof, that schools managed on the 
town plan are more economically managed, and are in every way more efficient 
than those managed on the district plan." 

Vermont has thirty townships organized into districts. Following are what 
some of the chairmen of directors reported to the state superintendent for 
1886. Bolton township, after six years' experience, reports: '* We like it, our 
schools are better, it costs less to support them, buildings are kept in better 
condition, and everybody is satisfied." Middletown adopted the plan in 1873, 
and reports as follows : ** Under the district system had an average of twenty- 
two weeks' school. Now there are thirty-four weeks. School-houses are infi- 
nitely better in every respect, and the schools are one hundred per cent, bet- 
ter." Stamford reports: '^ Schools are the same length and cost ninety cents 
per week less than before the change." Out of thirty towns reporting, only 
three directors stated that there was any dissatisfaction with the plan, while 
nearly every other officer reported the system as satisfactory and the schools 
much improved. 

Again, the friends of the independent school district claim that the adop- 
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-tion of the township plan will destroy that local interest and personal pride 
which eyery citizen feels in his district school. If such laudable feelings do 
•exist they most be in a latent condition. The facts ^are, but little actiye 
interest is taken in these mral schools by their patrons, l^at is one of the 
-causes of their ineflSciency. As a rule, not oyer ten yoters out of fifty attend 
the district meetings, unless some special attraction brings them out. This 
Jkeen interest is certainly not manifested by frequent visits to the schools from 
either officers or patrons. Terms pass without their eyer entering the doors 
of the school-room, unless called there by some difficulty, or by special request. 

This superior local pride is not seen in commodious, well-kept houses and 
ample school supplies, nor in the superiority of the teachers employed. Expe- 
rience proyes that all of these things are better provided for under the town- 
ship system. 

Again, the township district plan is centralization of power, say some, and 
this is contrary to the spirit of republican government. They have discovered 
the paradoxical principle that the township management of school affairs is 
centralization, while the same management of all other local affairs of gov- 
ernment is not centralization. 

It is difficult to understand how the educational interests of a community 
can be better served in the hands of petty district authority than can all those 
matters of local government which are now placed in the hands of township 
authority: The organization of districts, and changing their boundaries, the 
sale of district property, the collection of taxes, and the inspection of schools 
is already entrusted to township control. Oive to it the levying of taxes, the 
erection of buildings, and the employment of teachers, and we have the town- 
ship system. If this be centralization, then let it come. It is far preferable 
to the system of petty district oligarchies which now impedes the progress of 
-education in this state. As well might the city of Lansing maintain forty 
or fifty schools, eacl^ under a different management, as for each township to 
have its schools in eight or ten independent districts. If centralization con- 
tributes to the success of schools in the city, it will also be of advantage to 
those in the country. What is logic for the one is logic for the other. 

It has been said that the entrusting of the management of the schools of a 
township to a single board of three or five persons would be a dangerous gift 
of authority, and that it would lead to corruption in handling of public funds. 
It was the ''one-man-power" cry, raised in the last legislature, by those 
opposed to the township district bill, then under consideration. The experi- 
ence of Indiana, where a few trustees issued fraudulent orders in 1885, was 
referred to as an illustration of this abuse of power. 

Whether the township system was responsible for this or not is seen in the 
State Superintendent's report for 1886. 

He sent out circulars for information regarding the matter, and from 
seventy-six counties reporting, embracing one thousand townships, and cover- 
ing a period of over twenty years, fifteen of the trustees had failed, ten were 
short in their accounts, and about twenty had issued fraudulent orders. The 
superintendent reports that those trustees who issued these orders were led 
into the crime by designing swindlers. In answer to a question as to the 
adrisability of making some changes in the law regarding the township dis- 
trict, sixty-eight reported that they considered the township system the best 
for SQhool administration, while only three thought it was not. In response 
to a letter for his views upon this subject, W. A. Bell, editor of the Indiana 
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SchoolJournal, writes: ''Toar statement that the people of Indiana are 
tired of it is news to me. I know of some people who would put the township 
business into the hands of three trustees instead of one, as at present ; but no 
one, so far as I know, is in faTor of abolishing the township system.'' 

A further objection to the district plan is that •it requires about tweDty-five- 
thousand persons to fill the offices. The collection of valuable statistics from 
so many independent, irresponsible sources is difficult and uncertain. Many 
districts each year fail to report correctly the few facts that the law requires 
of them, and thereby forfeit their portion of the state school fund. Other 
yaluable points of information are called for, but many do not report them, 
as the law does not compel them to do so. Through carelessness and inabil- 
ity a large portion of the statistics that are reoeiyed have to be returned for 
correction, or revised in the State Department from such data as may be at 
hand. Witl^ fewer and more intelligent officers, fuller and more reliable 
statistics might be secured. 

Again, under the present law the best men are not always elected to the 
district offices; and, in many cases, when the best men in the district are 
elected they do not possess that ability which the duties of the office demand. 
A designing person, with a little quiet work, can readily secure the attend* 
ance of a few of his friends at the annual meeting, and thus hoist himself into 
office. It is not infrequently the case that men get into office by such means 
for the express purpose of defeating the objects of education. Were these 
officers elected by the township, the selfish purposes of a few schemers could 
not be so readily accomplished. 

A large portion of the voters usually attend the township meetings, and the 
result of the election is generally a fair expression of the will of the people. 
Again, as the responsibilities of an office are increased more care is taken in 
the selection of a person to fill it, and, under the weight of these responsibil- 
ities, the person elected becomes more painstaking in the performance of 
his duties. Numerous instances might be cited where persons have been 
elected to district offices in this slate who were incapable of an intelligent 
understanding of the laws, and in some cases unable to read them. It is but 
a short time since that I met a case of this kind. A teacher at one of the 
county institutes reported that the director in his district could not read or 
write, excepting to sign his name. It was no startling news. It is the kind 
of stuff that too many district officers are made of. Consult the correspond- 
ence of a single year in the State Educational Department, and from the 
twelve or fifteen hundred letters received you will discover the weakness and 
wickedness that prevail in the management of many of the district schools. 
The fact is, we have too many indifferent, inefficient officers under our pres* 
ent system of school management. Enlarge the district to the township and 
a wider opportunity is offered for the selection of persons of higher official 
character and ability. With this as the unit, more vigor, honor, and intelli- 
gence will be infused into the management of school affairs. 

The frequent changes that are made in district boundaries, and the facil- 
ity with which the work is accomplished, is another objection to the present 
plan of district schools. Were these changes always made on the basis of 
equity, and in the interest of education, the objection might lose much of its 
force, but such is not the case. They are usually made for the purpose of 
avoiding the payment of a few dollars' extra school tax, and not for the pur- 
pose of securing better school privileges. Let a district vote a few hundred 
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'dollars to build a new school-hoase^ and almost inyariably there will be some 
who request to be set off to an adjoining district, though they are inoonven* 
ienced by the change. 

I yisited a district but a few weeks since where such a change had taken 
place. The person sent his child to his newly-adopted district while tbe new 
house was being constructed and paid for, but, now that the burden has been 
lifted, he concludes that his educational interests will be as well served in 
the old district. These easy changes in districts, and the location of school 
sites are fruitful sources of litigation, and they sometimes engender personal 
animosities and neighborhood quarrels that continue for years. As a result, 
the efficiency of the schools is impaired, and not infrequently it is entirely 
•destroyed by these difficulties. Were all these schools under the control of a 
competent township board, the boundaries would be so arranged and the 
school-houses so located as to give, as near as possible, equal priyilegesto all. 
Such a board would be removed from the influence of those local prejudices 
that give rise to so many difficulties in the country districts. Under the 
•management of such a board, all would share alike, as near as might be, the 
burdens imposed and the advantages deriyed. 

The grading of the country schools is another beneficial result that would 
follow the adoption of the township district. The aimless, hap-hazard work 
that is done in most of the rural schools is detrimental to their advancement. 
In many of them there is not even the semblance of a course of study, or any 
attempt to systematize the work. 

There are numerous instances where teachers are conducting schools with 
'fifteen or twenty pupils, and are hearing each day from thirty to forty recita- 
tions. It is safe to say that the avenge number of daily recitations is thirty 
in each of the district schools during the winter term. Not long since a 
teacher at an institute informed me that she was '' keeping ' ' a school of six- 
teen pupils, and had six classes in geography, five in arithmetic, four in the 
first reader, and a corresponding number in most of the other studies; and 
each day heard thirty-three recitations. Such statements may sound like fic- 
tion, but they are facts, and cannot be successfully controverted. Attempts 
have been made by the Department of Pablic Instruction to secure the grad- 
ing of these schools, but the results have been meagre and unsatisfactory. 
The cause of the failure can be readily traced to the frequent change of 
teachers, the indifference of district officers, and other difficulties originating 
in the system of school management 

In dose connection with the subject of grading, and upon which its suc- 
cess largely depends, is the qaestion of text-book uniformity. This is ooe of 
the most perplexing problems connected with public education, and it is con- 
stantly being brought to the attention of legislators and educators by the 
patrons of the schools. The facility and frequency with which text-books 
are changed in the country districts is well known, and affords just grounds 
for complaint. Men, in their random judgment, ask as a remedy some kind 
of state uniformity. 

Other states have tried this plan, but it does not seem to solve the problem. 

It gives rise to numerous difficulties and complaints, and but few are found 

who speak in its favor. The state is too large a unit to operate uniformity 

laws successfully. They prove quite as inoperative and unsatisfactory as our 

•own laws, which provide for district uniformity. The district, on the other 
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hand^ is too small a unit and too readily manipulated by the artf al book- 
agent. ^sik'.^« 

With the township as the district, many of the difficulties encountered in 
establishing uniformity would be obviated. Here I wish to add another 
thoDght closely connected with this uniformity question. It is the furnish- 
ing of the books by the district. Free text-books in the schools is the most 
feasible and economical way of securing uniformity. Let the township own 
the text-books as it would own all the other school property, and uniformity 
is accomplished at once. Then the schools become free schools in the full 
sense of the word. This is not an untried plan. Many of the schools in« 
eastern states have been furnished with books for years. Several cities in 
this State are already providing books for pupils in some form. East Saginaw 
has made them free in the public schools for the last two years ; and it is- 
reported that the plan is satisfactory, and saves a heavy expense in the cost of 
books. 

Such a plan for the whole State would save half a million dollars each year 
to the patrons of the schools. The economy of such a scheme, as well as the 
fact that it settles the vexed question of text-book uniformity, demands for 
itself consideration. With uniformity accomplished grading is facilitated. 
With the township as the district, a more permanent employment of teachers- 
is insured. With these advantages gained and a competent board of educa- 
tion, the way is made easy for grading the schools of the district and adher- 
ing to an established course of study. 

It also becomes possible to extend the privileges of a higher education to 
every child in the district. Under this plan each township will be at liberty 
to establish a central high sehool, and give to the children an education at 
home which they can receive now only in the village and city schools at 
great inconvenience and expense. 

The change from the district to the township system does not involve suoh> 
a revolution in school aflFairs as some anticipate ; yet there are a few oppo- 
nents of this system who predict that its adoption will be attended with diffi- 
culties and dissatisfaction. 

Such of these anticipated difficulties as are of importance I desire now to* 
call to your notice for a few moments' consideration. As has already been* 
shown, a large share of the public school management is, under the present 
system, delegated to township control, and only a few essential changes in the 
law are required to prepare the way for the adoption of the township districts 
The number and location of school-houses and the boundaries of districts, 
under the new system, would remain largely as they are now. Should the 
number be reduced fifteen per cent., as it was in New Hampshire upon the 
adoption of this plan, it woidd not average one school for each township iui 
the State, yet it would save annually several hundred thousand dollars. 

The question has arisen as to the equitable adjustment of the property; 
rights of each district, in the event of the adoption of the township system- 
The plan followed by those states that have made the township the district 
unit, and the one embodied in the bills providing for this system, which were 
introduced in the last two legislatures of the State, are somewhat as follows:. 
The district property is appraised by the township trustees upon their taking 
possession of it, and each district is credited with the amount surrendered t^ 
the township, less debts and liabilities, which are assumed by the township* 

A tax is then levied equal to the whole amount of property received front 
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the diatricts in the township, after dedvcting liabilities, and to the taxpayers 
of each district is remitted from this fund the appraised yalae of the district 
property, less its liabilities. Should the levying of this tax impose a harden 
too great to be borne in a single assessment, it could be readily distributed over 
two or more years. But, as a rule, the value of district properties is quite 
uniform in most districts, and few unequal or heavy burdens would be imposed 
by this method of equalization. In reality, only balances would have to be 
paid to those districts to which they are due. A clearer understanding of 
this plan of adjustment may be had from the following illustration. A town- 
ship contains four districts, and the value of taxable property in each is the 
same. Theappraisal of district property is as follows: 

DiKirtct. Valae. Debts. Leas Debts. 

No. 1 $800 $100 t 700 

" 2 600 600 

*• 3 700 200 500 

•' 4 700 • 700 

Total 12,500 

It will be seen that the total value of the school property, less debts, is 
t2,500, and that each district would be assessed t625. Districts Nos. 1 and 4 
would each receive t75, and districts Nos. 2 and 3 would pay respectively $25 
and tl25. The provisions of the law should be such as to allow the parties 
concerned in these property transactions to modify this plan, should it not 
meet with their approval, or to adopt others that were equitable and satisfac- 
tory. 

In the case of fractional districts, the school-house and its appurtenances 
would go to the township in which they were located, and the tax-payers of 
that part of the district in each township would receive from the township 
taking the property their proportionate share of it, as determined by the 
amount of taxable property in the parts of the district lying in the different 
townships. 

For educational purposes it would not be necessary to make any change in 
the boundaries of the fractional districts, or in Ihe location of their school 
sites, unless the best interests of education demanded ib. To avoid any diflS* 
oulty or inoonvenience arising from this source, the law should be such as to 
permit pupils to attend school in these districts the same as under the old 
Bvstem, requiring the township in whioh the school-house is not located, or 
the part of the fractional district therein, providing it is not organized on the 
new plan, to pay to the other township an amount for each child attending 
this school, equal to the per capita cost for education in this township. 

It has been said that a majority of the graded school districts, as now or» 
ganized under the general school laws of the state, would not consent to 
their schools being merged into the township system, and controlled by 
township anthority. This prediction is, doubtless, correct, but no such result 
is expected or need follow the adoption of this system throughout the State. 
The plan contemplates leaving to the larger towns the control of their schools, 
the same as is now left to them the management of all other local affairs. 
Under our present laws, a large number of the graded schools are organized 
by special charter, and are known as independent districts. In case of the 
adoption of the township unit system, it should be left to the option of the 
graded districts, with certain restrictions, to retain or not their present or- 
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ganization. In the bill upon this sabjeot before the last legislature it was 
provided that each graded district of three hundred children or more could« 
by a two-thirds vote of the qualified voters^ continue their organization and 
constitute itself an independent district. 

Such an arrangement would leave the control of the graded schools in the 
same hands that it is now, and it would obviate any real or fancied objection 
to the plan under consideration on account of these schools. Where the 
graded school is not too large and centrally located, it would be most conven- 
ient and beneficial to all parties concerned to merge it into the township sys- 
tem, and thus make it the high school for the new district. 

A similar provision would also enable the establishment of liew districts. 
Should one or more districts, with the required number of children, desire 
to organize into an independent graded district, the same permission could be 
granted as would be given to the existing graded districts to maintain their 
present autonomy. With such provisions as these in the law, all property 
claims would be impartially adjusted, and no one would be deprived of his 
educational rights or privileges by the change from the district to the town- 
ship system. 

Teachers and educators are universally in favor of the township district. 
Through the aid of the State Department and some personal correspondence, 
the opinions of twenty state superintendents and commissioners of education 
were recently secured upon this subject. I desire to give a few of them here 
as confirmation of what has already been said concerning this important 
question. 

State Supt. W. E. Ooleman, of Missouri, says: '^I greatly favor the town- 
ship as the unit for the distri<)t. We have too many districts and, therefore, 
too many school boards. One board in a township, and a township tax to 
maintain the schools, would greatly simplify our system, giving more uni- 
formity to the schools, length of term, and efficiency in school work and 
discipline." 

This plan is in operation in some townships in Wisconsin. State Supt J. 
B. Thayer writes : '' I think in most cases sparsely settled communities have 
been furnished with school facilities earlier than they would have been under 
the independent district system ; have better school-houses and better fur* 
nished school-houses. I am of the opinion that the adoption of the township 
system in Wisconsin would pave the way for the correction of many evils that 
now stand in the way of the improvement of ouV common schools. We are 
selfish in the hope that Michigan will provoke Wisconsin to good works by 
early adoption of the system, but should also haiLsuch action as an indica- 
tion of progressiveness and good sense in educational affairs on the part of 
our neighboring State." 

Supt. A. S. Draper, of New York, writes: ''I am, myself, inclined to 
favor the proposition, in the belief that it would result in securing a better 
class of men for trustees in the rural districts, and that the levying of a tax 
upon the entire town for the support of the schools of the town would oper- 
ate to the advantage of the weaker outlying districts." 

Commissioner T. P. Stockwell, of Rhode Island, says: '^ So far as the 
towns have changed, the people are thoroughly satisfied that they get better 
Bchoold for less money. I do not believe that there is a single advantage to 
be gained by the so-called district system, as a system." 

Supt. Richard Edwards, of Illinois, writes: '^As a consequence of the 
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eBtablishment of this system, I should expect to see better organization, bet- 
ter grading, an elevation of the standard of teachers' qnalifications, more 
methodical and efficient work in the schools. Under that system schools 
woald not be isolated as they are now. They would be each a part of a reas- 
onable system." 

Jnstns Dartt, Supt. of Education of Vermont, writes as follows : '' There 
are in Vermont thirty towns now using this system and it is working well. 
The old district system has served its day and should be now made to give 
place to a better. This town system is right in the line of progress and it 
cannot be stopped. It will move on in spite of ignorance^ prejudice, and 
parsimony. Let us work for it. We are rights and I believe the right will 
prevail." 

State Supt. M. A. Newell, of Maryland, says: ''There are no townships 
in Maryland, nor, so far as I know, in any of the Southern States. The unit 
of authority and direction for schools and other purposes is the county. I am 
glad that such a monstrosity as the district system has never been known 
among us. If we had it we should make every effort to get rid of it." 

Need more be said to establish the superiority of the township system of 
public schools? Precedent favors it. It was the first system of public edu- 
cation on this continent, and it served the colony of Massachusetts a century 
and a half in managing her schools. The weight of statistical information, 
the force of successful experience, and the opinion of educators and advanced 
thinkers, are all on the side of the township district. The fact is that where 
this plan has been tried and given a fair chance it has become popular, and 
there is no disposition on the part of the enlightened friends of education to 
change it. On the other hand, where the district plan prevails, people are 
constantly finding fault with it, and seeking remedies for its defects. We 
hear no such complaints from the village and city schools. Their success is 
the result of centralization and system. In them we see unity of purpose, 
harmony of action, and the strength of concentrated authority and support. 
The old district system must go. The merits of the township plan are so 
apparent and well-established that traditional respect for the ''old district" 
mast yield to progress and reform. System and centralization constitute that 
economic law which gives success to all the enterprises in which men engage. 
It is an axiomatic truth that applies with equal force to the control of an 
arm^, the running of a factory, or the administration of the educational af- 
fairs of a township. Let thd school district be made to coincide with the 
civil township. No man's rights or real interests will be adversely affected by 
the change. Old district boundaries may be obliterated, and fifteen or twenty 
thousand petty school offices may be abolished, but the people will have as 
absolute control over their school matters then as they do now. The means 
of education must conform to the laws of progress as well as the appliances 
of labor to the increasing demands of industry. The sickle and the scythe 
gave place to the reaper and the mower. So must the old independent 
school district give way to plans better suited to the demands of the times 
and the conditions of society. Our system of education has brought credit to the 
State and her citizens, but the country schools are not abreast with the times. 
Here a large proportion of the children will receive their entire education. 
From these schools will go forth a large majority of those who engage in the 
productive industries, and they will constitute the most important element 
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in the body politic. Upon them the State and society must largely depend 
for safety and support. 

The State, in turn, should maintain with a liberal hand, and guard with 
a jealous care those institutions that contribute so much to her thrift, her 
safety, and her renown. 

"The common school. Oh I let it's light 
Shine through our country^s story. 
Here lies her wealth, her strength, her light; 

« 

Here rests her future glory." 

DISCITSSION. 

H. R. PATTBNaDEiL : I think the paper so complete as to require no supporting 
speeches, and so invulnerable as to defy attack. I am not the best one to criticise the 
system, as I am heartily in favor of it. I became a convert to it on reading the sum- 
mary of facts given by Supt. G^ass in his report of 1888, which, by the way, I consider 
as one of the meatiest reports evejr sent out by the department. 

To me the fact that the system is now, and has been in use by so many states, is a 
convincing argument in its favor. The paper just read proves conclusively the neces- 
sity of it here, and also answers with good arguments the objections usually made. I 
hope each one present will begin the work of enlightening the people concerning it. 
Explain it to pupils, discuss it in county associations. We can at least get an act 
through the legislature., allowing any township that desires to make the change to make 
it. Alpena county now has several townships working on this plan, and they like it. 

Now, I see Hon. Mr. Simpson, member from Van Buren tx>unty in the last legislature, 
and who did loyal service on the county supervision bill. I found out that he does not 
favor this measure, and I want to hear him advance his reasons at this time, that we may 
be the better able to answer him. If I remember correctly, one of the arguments ad- 
vanced by Mr. S. was that it tended to centralize the power. Now, if all people were 
like neighbor Simpson, the nearer the school came to them, the better ; but there are 
districts where the further the patvons are from it, the better it is. I yield the floor to 
Mr. Simpson. 

Hon. Mr. Simpson asked some pointed questions about the work of the district 
schools, asking if the people are not as a rule satisfied. 

Supt. Gass said that the people are not satisfied, as he found by the thousands of let- 
ters received. 
Supt. Bstabrook : The system is sure to prevail. We shall come to look on our 

present systeni as if under dark ages. But I would ask what is to be done with frac- 
tional districts and the graded schools ? 

Supt. Qass: Allow children of one township to attend school in the nearest district, 
bat allow the primary school fund to this amount to be transferred to the district of the 
town in which they attend schooL 

Supt. Barb: Much has been done to advance education, but not enough. The 
strong pupOs of the graded schools come from the strong rural schools, and those that 
come from the weak ones are not strong. There is no supervision of rural schools, not 
enough power or wisdom brought to bear on the schools by authorities. The township 
district system is a remedy for nearly all the ills that district schools are heir to. 
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Mr. Harkis : District school teachers do not get pay enough to come to the asso- 
<siation. I have this year been in a graded school, and can now come to the association. 

Prof. Barr believed that he woold live to see the day when the system would be 
adopted. 

Mr. Simpson : There are some facts not mentioned that I would like to have brought 
out. Sizty-flve out of one hundred members of legislature of 1878 had had common 
school education and no other. Their integrity, good judgment, and honesty never was 
questioned. I believe in local school interesi;. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNTY SCHOOL EXAMINERS, 



THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 

MEETING. 



Lansing, Tuesday, Dec. 27, 1887. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Meeting was called to order by Pres. E. P. Chnrch. In the absence of the 
Secretary, Ashley Glapp, of Kalamazoo, was chosen Secretary |>ro tern. 

A paper on '^ Grading District Schools " was read by Mr. Orr Schnrtz, 
Charlotte. 

The paper was discussed at length by Ashley Glapp, of Vicksburg ; Osbon, 
of Sturgis ; Warner, of Washtenaw ; Dryer, of Muskegon ; Beed, of Wayne ; 
Brown, of Gratiot ; Schnrtz, of Eaton ; Taylor, of Ottawa ; Tappan, of St. 
Clair ; Olcott, of Marquette ; Bemis, of Ionia. 

The discussion was generally in fayor of a system of grading. Beed, of 
Wayne, claimed that the district schools of his county are doing better work 
than are the graded schools. 

The following resolution was presented by Mr. Osbon, of Sturgis: 

Whereas, It is generally conceded by the educators of Michigan that our district schools 
are failing to meet the demands of the present time ; and whereas the said failure is due 
to a want of proper legal authority to organize and control said district schools ; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Examiners* Association of the State of Michi- 
gan in conyention assembled, do request the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
seek such legislation as shall secure the following : 

(a) A township system of organisation for the district schools. (6) A system of grad- 
ing for district schools, (e) A longer tenure of service on the part of teachers in said 
schools, (d) County uniformity of text-books. 

Discussed by Olcott, of Marquette, and Laird, of East Tawas. 

A motion was made by Mr. Laird and accepted, to strike out that portion 
of the resolution relating to county uniformity of text-books. After some 
discussion the motion was carried and the resolution as amended was 
adopted. 
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A resolution was presented by Mr. Warner, that a committee of three be 
appointed by the President to confer with the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to present a plan for grading district schools, and to procure legislation 
necessary therefor. Adopted. 

A paper on ''Teachers' Examination '^ was read by Mr. f red Olafke, Jr., 
of Mendon. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Tappan, of St. Olair; Dryer, of Mus- 
kegon ; Hepburn, of Osceola ; GuUey, of Van Buren ; Taylor, of Ottawa ; 
Glaf ke, of Mendon, Laird, of Tawas ; and Downie, of Muskegon. 

A motion was made by Dr. Oubbage, of Saginaw, that alcommittee be 
appointed to confer with Superintendent of Public Instruction] in regard to 
first grade certificates. Carried. 

The President appointed Messrs. Hepburn, Palmer, and Oubbage. 

Adjourned to 1:30. 

AFFBRNOON SB8SI0N. 

The following committee was appointed to confer with Snpt. Estabrook, 
regarding a plan for grading district schools: Messrs. Orr Schurtz, of Baton ; 
0. L. Bemis, of Ionia ; and 8. B. Laird, of Iosco. 

The examiners met at 1:30 to listen to Mrs. Jaynes, of Kalamazoo, speak 
on the new features of the temperance legislation. 

Mrs. Jaynes spoke for more than an hour in favor of putting a book in the 
hands of every pupil, young or old. She next presented a list of text-books 
which she endorsed and those which she did not. 

In the discussion of this paper, Messrs. Orawn, of Traverse, and Baker, of 
Big Rapids, favored teaching temper ancephysiology in the lower grades of the 
schools orally. The teacher guided by a text-book and full of enthusiasm 
for the work. 

The sense of the meeting was shown by the applause which followed their 
remarks. 

Mr. Bemis, of Ionia, next read a paper on ^'Supervision of District Schools." 

The general tenor of the paper was that the Secretary should instruct 
young teachers in methods of teaching and discipline, and seek to arouse an 
interest in schools among the patrons. 

In discussing the paper, Prof. W. A. Drake, of Hillsdale, said: I don't 
think it necessary to make a normal institute of myself. Having licensed a 
teacher, our duty is merely to see if they are filling the bill. 

There is no uniformity in the schools of my county. I would spend at 
least one-half day in each school. I sometimes feel it my duty to sweep the 
floor, raise. the windows, reduce the school to order, and correct the incorrect 
expressions on the black-board. My chief thought is to find out if the things 
I have certified to in that teacher's certificate are true. 

I can't do much for a teacher in a short visit, when her only knowledge of 
teaching is academic or high school knowledge. 

I was especially pleased with Mr. Schurtz's paper. It was a good one. 
The things said against it were good, but not true. 

I would refuse another license to those found unable to teach. I would in- 
sist on knowing whether or not the teacher attended the institutes; 10,000 out 
of 15,000 teachers in the state do not attend the institutes. I think they 
should study some work on pedagogy, and should present theses on the sub- 
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• 
ject I woald not giye notice of my visit, bat sarprise them as much a3 pos- 
Bible, and take no time listening to apologies. 

Baker, of Mecosta, asked Mr. Drake if he worked for the Beading Circle. 

Drake : I am sorry to hear that question. I have not done my duty in 
this respect, bat promise to do better in the fat are. 

Cabbage, Saginaw: Woald ask Mr. Bemis what he woald do if a teacher 
persisted in practicing the methods which he condemned? 

Bemis: I woald refase a certificate next time. I give notice of visit so 
that I may get the board and people oat to an evening meeting and explain 
to them what I think is best for the school. 

Tack, of Mecosta, asked aboat boards in one coanty endorsing certificates 
granted in another. 

Charch: In cases where we are acqaainted with the board we do this. 

State Sapt. Estabrook next made a few remarks in which he said : 

There never was an opportunity in this State to do so much for district 
schools as now. There was some confasion concerning the operation of the 
new law, arising from the failure of the senate to give it immediate effect 
But all counties are now in line. I would again ask yoa as far as possible to 
make your visits by townships, and have a teachers' and patrons' meeting 
on the Saturday following your visits. We should adopt some uniform 
methods of examination. Have the same branches for higher grades. Have 
a general uniformity in marking. Make the basis of examination according 
to the questions. Some questions are sent out to act as a tonic. Prof. Esta- 
brook next made an eloquent plea for the Beading Circle. 

The teacher should know more than just enough to teach. General read- 
ing broadens culture and increases knowledge. The secretaries can do much 
to aid this work. 

Palmerlee, of Lapeer, asked for an outline of work in physiology. 

Supt. Estabrook : No course has yet been mapped out. There is danger 
of creating a reaction in regard to this matter. I believe in teaching temper- 
ance, but not in forcing text-books upon our grades where they cannot be used. 
The law does not mean that the physiologies should be used to teach read- 
ing, but to be used when pupils can already read intelligently. 

Wisdom, prudence, good judgment, are necessary to carry out the County 
Snpervision Law. Make it so popular that no legislature can repeal it. The 
secretary who is opposed to the law on principle should resign. 

The question was asked what would be done if parents refused to buy 
books or allow pupils to study the subject ? 

Supt. E. : Th6 law is mandatory, but boards have no authority to compel 
patrons to purchase text-books. 

Taylor, of Ottawa: The law requires examiners to meet the Saturday fol- 
lowing the examination ; this is before the papers can in many cases be 
examined. 

Supt. E. : Wait until the examination is completed. 

The following resolution was introduced by Mr. Baker and adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association of county examiners that the work 
of the Michigan State Teachers* Reading Circle is of such importance that every proper 
encouragement should be given to its advancement, and we as secretaries hereby 
pledge to the movement our hearty support 

Supt llowell stated that the Reading Uirclo Council would probably be 
14 
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increased to eeyen members^ and that this body wonld be asked to elect three 
of its members to the council, and suggested that three be named. 

Messrs. Bemis, Baker and Drake were so named. 

Supt. Bemis offered the following resolution^ which was adopted 
unanimously : 

Whereas, We, the secretaries of the county boards of Michigan, feel that it would be 
a benefit to us and our work to have some paper by means of w hich we could exchange 
views, present new ideas, and become better acquainted; therefore be it 

Beaolvedy That it is the sense of this association that the Moderator be the official 
organ of the secretaries of the county boards of school examiners. 

The following officers were elected : Pros., Prof. W. A. Drake, Hillsdale; 

Sec'y and Treas., Mr. C. L. Bemis, Ionia. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Conference meeting called to order by Chairman Drake. In absence of 
Secretary Bemis, Clapp was chosen Secretary, pro tern. 

Talk opened by Baker, followed by Haskins, Warner, Spoflford, Brown, 
Black, Dryer, and others, on dates and methods of holding examinations, in 
which there was a variety of opinions, but the general sense of secretaries was 
that the time is too short for holding examinations and granting certificates 
as required by law. 

Motion made that the dates named by the department for furnishing 
questions remain as the dates for holding examinations, and amended, that 
one day's examination be held two weeks previous to the regular examination, 
which was carried. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to a discussion of the question, 
'^ How shall secretaries proceed to do the most they can to benefit their 
schools? '' 

The following examiners were in attendance : 

LIST OF MEMBERS. 

Arenac J. H. Belknap. 

Bay G. H. Francis. 

Berrien L. O. Chatfield, C. B. Groat. 

Branch B, S. Spotford. 

Calhoun R. A. Culver. 

Charlevoix Wm. Harris. 

Eaton ^ _ Orr Schurtz. 

Genesee Edward D. Black. 

Gladwin C. C. Fouch, F. C. Smith. 

Gratiot G. T. Brown. 

Hilladale W. A. Drake, E. J. Townsend. 

Huron Martin Meddaugh. 

Ingham A. R. Hardy. 

Ionia C. L. Bemis. 

Iosco S. B. Laird. 

Jackson D. E. Haskins. 
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Kalamazoo _ Ashley Qapp. 

Kent Eugene A. Carpenter. 

Lapeer </harle8 E. Palmerlee, 

G. H. Broesamle. 

Leelanaw A, E. Densmore, F. R. Hathaway. 

Livingston ...S. D. Williams. 

Macomb J Spencer B. Russell. 

Marquette '. Harlow Olcott. 

Mecosta 8. W. Baker, P. M. Brown. 

Montcalm A. B. Brown. 

Muskegon Newman R. Dryer, 

J. H. Cogswell, N. L. Downie. 

Newaygo Will S. Millard. 

Oakland E. R. Webster, Chas. W. Soulby, 

Fred Wieland. 

Oceana C. N. Sowers. 

Osceola Rodprick C. Hepburn. 

Ottawa - - A. W. Taylor. 

Saginaw W. B. Cubbage, J. A. F. Streiter, 

MjrronT. Dodge. 

Sanilac Lewis Baker. 

St. Clair Harvey Tappan. 

St. Joseph Sheridan psbon, Fred Glafke, Jr. 

Shiawassee .G. R. Bradt, V, G. Lanning. 

Tuscola J. A. Chappell. 

Washtenaw E. C. Warner. 

Wayne J. P. Reed, J. Gillespie. 



GRADING COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 



SECRETARY ORR SCHURTZ, — EATON COUNTY, 



In considering the question of providing a system of grading for the coun- 
try schools we do not go far before we meet with some very stubborn facts. 
Those of us who haye had experience in graded school work will find almost 
a new problem confronting us when we attempt to put into practice rules 
that worked so fayorablj under the conditions that usually surround graded 
work. The elements that enter into the problem of grading the country 
schools are yery different, or rather so many more enter into it that the 
problem becomes yery diflScultof solution. In fact it becomes a new problem 
and one that thus far has not been sohed. In attempting to solye it we can 
copy after few, if any, who have found the same difficulties surrounding them 
and discoyered a way out. It is true we may make use of certain well 
established principles and theories, but we are sure to discover sooner or later 
that theories that grow and flourish in one kind of soil will not bear trans- 
planting to another. Often these theories will take root, flourish and pro- 
duce fruit if the new soil has been carefully prepared for them. All the 
elements of success may be present, but, unhappily, the one that attempts 
to put established theories into practice may not understand or he may fail 
to appreciate the fact that elements of failure are present almost in equal 
force, and that the latter must be eliminated, or at least carefully guarded 
against, before he can reasonably look for encouraging or permanent results. 

It is unreasonable and characteristic of poor judgment to formulate a 
minute system for carrying out some great undertaking and then deliberately 
neglect to study carefully all conditions favorable and unfavorable to the 
successful working of such a system. A general plans a campaign in conform- 
ity to well defined principles of military tactics. Without such preparation he 
might better remain in camp, or let chance decide his battles for him. To 
lay out a definite plan of action to the minutest details and then stick to these 
details when the conditions and surroundings are completely changed, would 
be, manifestly, an equal piece of folly. A commander who would deliberately 
plan a battle all from theory and without acquainting himself with every 
condition that might possibly confront him in executing his plans would be 
an object for pity and contempt. A people who would formulate a govern- 
ment for themselves without regard to their peculiar civilization, desires and 
necessities would not yield obedience to their own laws. The form of govern- 
ment might be a model one in every respect, under which another people 
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might be livinjr in the greatest prosperity and happiness, but it wonld not be 
adapted to the requirements of this particular people. 

All this, yon will observe, is preliminary to what I am about to say con- 
cerning the subject in hand. For a long time those who have given atten- 
tion to the condition of the country schools have one and all been compelled 
to conclude that these schools have not been, and are not now doing the work 
they are called upon to do, or that they are able to do. The question why 
they are not doing this work, and why they do not improve as they should 
has not, as yet been satisfactorily answered, although some flatter themselves 
they have solved the riddle. 

You will all agree with me, I am sure, that the present condition of these 
schools is not by any means owing entirely to the absence of a system of 
grading among them. There are other and, in my opinion, more serious 
troubles than this to account for it. Many of these troubles will readily sug- 
gest themselves to us, because they have been pointed out and discussed many 
times. Some of the drawbacks have been remcfved within the past few years, 
and recently a most serious hindrance, we all hope, has been done away with. 
We are all aware that attempts have been made in years gone by to provide 
and enforce a graded course of work for the country schools. These attempts 
have all come to naught. Shall we argue, then, that because of such failure 
we cannot hope to succeed now? Shall we hold that an attempt to grade 
these schools will fail now because it failed when there was no chance for 
anything but failure, when there was no systematic, intelligent, competent 
head to the schools throughout the various counties of the state, when parents 
and pupils were unprepared for it, and when teachers were not only unpre- 
pared for it, but openly hostile to it? With no one at the head to awaken and 
direct public opinion in the right direction, with no controlling power to 
whom the teacher felt a responsibility, with no systematic or concentrated 
action whatever, how in the name of common sense could anything but fail- 
ure be expected ? Those of us who know by experience what school super- 
Tision, even under the most favorable conditions, means, — that it means the 
most faithful watchfulness on the part of the head of a school system over 
the work of each individual teacher and grade, and over every detail in order 
that there may be a harmonious and efficient unity of all the parts, appre- 
ciate and insist upon it that with the old order of things it would be worse 
than useless to establish graded work in the country schools. Even now, 
with a much more encouraging outlook for rapid and premanent advancement 
in these schools, it will require great energy, tact and the nicest discrimina- 
tion on the part of the heads of schools in each county to accomplish what 
may be accomplished in this direction. 

I would not have you gather from what I have thus far said that, in my 
opinion, the dark cloud has passed completely and that nothing but the sil- 
ver lining remains, nor would I give the impression that I believe we are go- 
ing to land with a single flop into the paradise some may be picturing for the 
country schools. I do not know whether we are to succeed in accomplishing 
what should be accomplished or not. That depends on whether we are all 
enlisted for the war, or whether we are only 90 day recruits, doubtful whether 
we can and dare lead where the rest will follow. 

I remarked a moment since that only the greatest tact and skill, and the 
nicest discrimination on the part of those who are to lead in this matter will 
bring about the desired result. In the first place he that pretends to lead 
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must know what he is about. He must fully realize that he has to go through 
an educating process with teachers as well as parents. He must be a posi- 
tive man, a man of determination, a man of discretion, the latter being a 
very important factor in his makeup. He must win the confidence and es- 
teem of his teachers and impress them with the importance of their co-opera- 
tion in the work. He must make them feel that he himself understands the 
work he is asking them to do, that he knows how to direct them, that hia 
success is their success. He must not attempt to drive them by threats or 
insinuations. He must make himself their friend, their confidant, their ad- 
viser. He must have confidence in his own abilities. He must have enthu- 
siasm, an enthusiasm that will make itself felt While he must be determined 
he must not be pugnacious. He cannot afford to (Challenge everyone who 
does not agree with him. He cannot afford to run his head against a stone 
. wall merely to convince people be has tfn ample deposit of lime in his spinal 
column. Let him, rather, avoid open ruptures and convince his teachers and 
the public that his one object is to put the school in the best possible condi- 
tion. The man who succeeds in this has made a most excellent start in the 
right direction. Such an one will make grading popular and successful 
among his schools. He must not attempt it too soon, but he cannot begin 
too soon to lay a solid foundation for it. In other counties you may be 
ready to outline a system of grading and to put it into operation at once. 
But in Eaton county we are not ready yet to make the attempt for various 
reasons. At the beginning of the next school year, however, I believe Eaton 
county will be ready to step into line and do her part in this important work. 
In our county, I say, it seems to me we should not attempt grading until 
another school year for several reasons. First, the success of this movement 
depends upon the impression teachers and the public form of the workings 
of the present system during the first year of its trial. If, during this year, 
secretaries can bring about some decided improvements in their schools, 
something to which they can point at the end of the year and say ''in such 
and such particulars the schools are better than they were a year ago;'' if 
secretaries make themselves strong with their teachers and win their confi- 
dence and good will, not by flattery and fawning, but by thorough, conscien- 
tious work, pointing out faults frankly and fearlessly, and yet kindly, firmly 
insisting upon better work, at the same time giving a word of praise and en- 
couragement when opportunity offers, they are then in condition to ask and 
demand another step in advance and teachers will be ready for it. We as sec- 
retaries need to get a firm hold upon the agencies through which we must 
do this work before we can h6pe for success. In my own county there is work 
that must be done, it seems to me, before I can have any reasonable 
grounds for hoping to carry out a system of grading. In the first plaoe a 
large number of the teachers would be utterly at a loss what to do, were a 
graded course put into their hands, ^any of them do not know how to 
teach the most elementary branches, such as reading, language and numbers. 
I find class after class in a third reader who can neither read nor write 
script, and who are positively doing almost nothing in numbers and abso- 
lutely nothing in language. Now I am satisfied that if, during the present 
year, through teachers' meetings held often and regularly, by work with 
classes in the schools I visit where the teachers can get an idea of how the 
work should be done, and in many other ways I am able during the present 
year to obtain reasonably fair results in reading, number work and language; 
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aud it, in additidn to this, I can make the teachers feel that thej, as well as 
their pupils have been ji^reatly benefited, I am laying a foundation and pre- 
paring the way for graded work that is almost certain to insure its final suc- 
cess. 

Am I then in favor of a system of grading for country schools, and do I 
really believe it will work? Most assuredly I am, and most assuredly do I 
believe it will work. Neither I nor any other man can thoroughly grade the 
schools of a county in one or two years. But give me a reasonable time in 
which to do thorough, systematic work and I will guarantee that seventy-five 
per cent, of the schools of my county will be working to a uniform course, 
and seventy-five per cent, better than they are to-day. I say this, not in 
a boasting way, not because I have an overweening confidence in my own 
powers, for I have no doubt there are others who can accomplish larger and 
better results in this direction than I am able to; but I say it because I see 
the possibilities for these schools, I see the great opening for this kind of 
work, I see the vast importance of it, I look at it as something of such public 
interest, something that so deeply concerns the homes and welfare of the peo- 
ple at large, that they can be approached by appeals for the good of their 
children and won over by common sense argument. I look at it, in fact, as 
a mere business operation that should be gone about in a business way. Un- 
certainty as to how the work should be set about, half-he»irtedness in carry- 
ing on the work and constant doubt about its final success will not win. 
These qualities never win in anything. Persistent, intelligent, systematic 
work in these schools, such as is done in our village and city schools, will 
inevitably result in victory. We do not always find things as we would have 
them even in our graded work. Even there we often find school boards care* 
less and penurious about supplying what is absolutely necessary to successful 
work. In the country schools, where the minimum of attention is given to 
everything that pertains to the school-room, from the teacher down, we must 
expect to find parents slaw to understand the need of better school-rooms, 
better apparatus, better b>oki, a carefully arranged anl definite plan of work, 
and above all, better teachers. These people have been accustomed to think 
but little of these things, and until they are led to think more about them, 
until their attention is directed to them in a way that will make them think, 
they are more than likely to continue to give little or no attention to what 
interests them so deeply; they are more than likely to remain satisfied with 
very poor teachers and very poor schools. 

One of the great benefits that must necessarily follow a regular course of 
study for these schools is a vast improvement on the part of the teachers. It 
will require better preparation on their part, more attention to the details of 
their work, a better knowledge of methods and means, better attendance upon 
the institutes, a tendency to subscribe for educational journals and keep 
abreast with the times. As a rule teachers that are careless and poorly pre- 
pared, who are never seen at the institute or teachers' association, who make 
no pretense of studying the work, who are cohtent to teach a term in one 
place, another in another and so on, — these are the teachers who will oppose 
ffraded work. They want none of it. because they fear, and justly, too, that 
it will be above and beyond them. From such we must expect opposition, 
but, on the other hand, we shall receive staunch, hearty, enthusiastic support 
from the wide-awake, progressive, competent teachers. 

I know there are many things to take into consideration, such as poor 
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buildings, lack of black-boards, dictionaries, maps, charts, etc., irregularitj 
of attendance, lack of uniformity in number of terms, constant change of 
teachers and many other objections, real and imaginary. But all, or nearly 
all of these, can be overcome, some immediately and some after a time. In 
fact the most serious of these, a constant change of teachers, is being rapidly 
done away with. In Eaton county there are many schools that are making 
it a point to employ such teachers only as will be very likely to give satisfac- 
tion and who will remain through the school year. Seyeral teachers are now 
teaching the second and third consecutive years in the same school, and in 
those schools the work done is one hundred per cent, above the average. In 
these schools a graded course of study will be welcome by teacher, pupils and 
parents. What has been done in these schools can be done in a majority of 
the schoQilB. Enthusiastic missionary work by the secretaries during the 
present year, persistent, systematic training of the teachers, and then the 
adoption of a carefully prepared course of study which shall be uniform for 
all the counties, at the beginning of another school year, it seems to me, ia 
what we should look forward to. 

In my opinion the course of study should be adopted at once, or as soon as 
possible. It should be published in a manual by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and sent out to the various counties in sufficient quantities to 
supply all the schools. The manual should outline the course and give ex- 
planations and instructions. The course of study thus adopted should then 
be made the basis for institute work throughout the State during the present 
year. In this way teachers would become familiar with the plan of study 
before being required to use it. Secretaries could impress upon their teach- 
ers the importance of posting themselves by attending the regular teachers^ 
meetings and institutes in order to carry out the plan of the course. Teach- 
ers should then be given to understand that to keep their names on the list 
of teachers they must conform to the regular course of study. There must 
be no half-way work about it. It will not do for half the teachers to hold 
aloof and neglect or refuse to use the course. It should be understood that 
a teacher who is unable to follow the course because of lack of scholarship, or 
because, having the scholarship she has neglected to attend teachers' meetings 
and institutes and so has not prepared herself, can have no possible hope of 
receiving another certificate. Such a teacher has no business wasting the 
time of pupils and the public money The teachers must be ma ie to under- 
stand, one and all, that they will be held responsible for the success or fail- 
ure of the course. Make the examinations in theory and art cover the man- 
ual and the course of study. That will be practical theory and practical art, 
and it will bring practical results in the i^chool-room. 

You will see what my idea is. It is to have the best and most practical 
course adopted ; this course printed in a manual giving a plain, simple out- 
line of the course ; this manual to be issued from the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction ; the institute work to cover thoroughly this 
course, and finally Secretaries to see to it that teachers use the course. In 
order to increase the chances of success and to make it popular with pupils 
and parents, some special inducements should be held out to lead pupils to 
follow and complete the course. Examinations should be held regularly, at 
stated intervals, and when pupils have completed a year's work, certificates 
should be given to that effect. So when the work of a grade has been com- 
pleted, a certificate of promotion to the next grade should be given, and when 
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the entire coarse has been finished, a diploma shonld be granted. With the 
^granting of the diploma, signifying a completion of the conrse, let public 
•exercises be held. For instance, let these exercises for an entire township be 
held in one place, as central as possible for all the schools, and let the exer- 
cises be of snch a natnre as not only to honor those who have completed the 
•course, bat also to draw ont the people and arouse public interest and pride. 
It would be an easy matter to so arrange and shape this course that this 
diploma would admit the holder to the high schools of a county, to the State 
Normal School and to the Agricultural College without examination. These, 
•especially the latter, would prove a slrong incentive to pupils to follow the 
oourse. I believe many pupils could be found who would be able to pass 
examination upon the course at the end 'of the first year. This would induce 
others to make the attempt iii turn, and thus in time the idea would become 
popular. 

From what I can leain of graded work in states that have made some 
itttempt in this direction, this seems to be somewhat the general plan, save 
the suggestion concerning admission to other schools upon a diploma. 

Concerning the number of years that the course should cover, and the 
branches to be taught, I presume there would be little difference of opinion. 
In my opinion the work should cover nine years, a sufficient time to give a 
child a good, fair common school education, an education that should fit 
him for the ordinary duties of life. To go beyond this would be impracti- 
cable, to accomplish less would be unwise. Reading, writing, language, arith- 
metic, history, geography, civil government, and physiology could be mastered 
in that time, and are enough. 

15 
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BY PBEB GLAFKB, JUK., MENDON, MICH. 



The law provides that the boards of examiners shall grant certificates to 
snch applicants '* as shall be f onnd qnalified in respect to good moral charac- 
ter, learning and ability to instruct and govern a school.'^ Examinations 
enable us to decide in regard to only one of these legal requirements. While 
they are all equally indispensable in the ideal teacher, it will be the aim of 
this paper to deal with the second of these cardinal virtues and the manner 
of ascertaining the mental qualifications of the teacher. 

The question naturally arises, h(m and how often shall the teacher be exam- 
ined ? Examinations, like other tasks, if worth doing at all should be worth 
doing well. It seems hardly probable that the qualifications of a candidate 
can be correctly judged by giving less than ten honest questions in each of 
the following subjects, viz : arithmetic, grammar, geography, civil govern- 
ment, U. S. history and physiology. A smaller number may suffice in the 
other branches required for third grade. Care should be exercised in the 
preparation of the questions, to select such as will not repeat a principle or 
process contained in others of the same set. Thus it would be a waste of 
time to require the square root of a number in one question, and in another 
to require the diagonal of a square, having given the length of a side. The 
questions should contain the essentials of a subject and very few of the 
'' polite " and '' elegant '^ principles or facts. We should ask fair, open ques- 
tions and mark the papers closely. Unnecessary work should not be required 
to exemplify a given principle. It is deemed a more sensible question to re- 
quire the interest on $500 for two years, seven months, six days, at six per 
cent., than on $342.37 for two years, seven months, twenty-nine days at seven 
anj three-quarters per cent. It can not aid the examiner in the least to load 
a question in this way and only tends to kill time. 

Much has been said of the state questions, pro and con. It has always 
been difficult to please everybody. Different county boards maintain differ- 
ent standards. Some require an average of 80 per cent., others 70 per cent., 
or 75 per cent. Some establish a minimum limit, others do not. In some 
counties the applicant must average 80 per cent, in all branches and not fall 
below 70 per cent, in any in order to obtain third grade ; in others it is only 
necessary to average 75 per cent, in all. A teacher informed me that he at- 
tended an examination in which a fellow-applicant fell below 15 per cent, in 
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arithmetic and receiyed a third grade certificate because he " made np ** on 
the other branches and brought the average above 75 per cent These being 
facts it should occasion no surprise that such state questions as the last two 
sets should not be popular in all parts of the State. 

Different examiners mark the same paper differently. Steele in his ''As- 
tronomy'' says, ''much amusement may be had in a class by the comparison 
of the moon's apparent magnitude. The estimates will vary from a saucer 
to a wash-tub." Perhaps the variety of opinions on the same paper is not so 
great as in the case of the moon's magnitude, yet we know there is a variety. 
These variations are caused by various circumstances — ^real or imaginary — 
"the questions were difQcult/' "applicant lacked time," and numberless 
other causes, each having a bearing on the examiner's judgment. Any plan 
that does not provide fair questions and allow ample time is defective. In 
some counties (my own among the number) candidates for third grade are 
expected to complete in one day and this, I presume, is quite generally prac- 
ticed. Would it not be better to devote two days and be less charitable in 
the marking? I believe too little attention has been given to maintaining the 
standard of the third grade. It should be more difficult to obtain a third 
grade, but the difference between the third and the second should not be so 
great as we have been in the habit of making it. We should guard well the 
outer gate, but when 6nce admitted, every inducement should be offered the 
teacher to produce a desire for something better. In 1886 there were in the 
state of Michigan, 11,12^ qualified teachers; of these 288 held state or nor- 
mal certificates; 193 held first grade, and 512, second grade. In other words 
10,129 legally qualified teachers out of a total teaching force of 11,122 — 91 per 
cent, of the whole number — held only third grade. These facts speak for 
themselves. 

On the whole it is better to haveaJ/ the questions for the year furnished by 
one authority. A true teacher ought to be the last person in the world to 
complain of the severity of examinations, and I believe that the chronic 
grumbler either does not understand the object of examinations, or is using 
the trade of teaching (you can not call it profession) as a stepping-stone to 
something higher (!) 

How many persons have sailed the occupation of teaching into a haven of 
some more agreeable profession? Of the 11,000 teachers in the state, about 
3,200 make teaching a permanent occupation; in other words, two out of 
every three teachers in this great commonwealth are using teaching as a 
means to acquire something else. Whether teachers can do the best work in 
schooJ while contemplating the advantages and studying the possibilities of 
some other occupation or condition is a question I leave for you to decide. 

Does not this suggest something radically wrong in our laws or methods of 
licensing? Why is not medicine or law made a stepping-stone to teaching? 
Because it is so easy to become a legally qualified theacher and, by compar- 
ison, so difficult to acquire a legal status in the two professions named. It is 
not contended that the standaid in those professions is too high, but that in 
our own it is too low. No system of examinations can of itself make the b^st 
instructors, but it certainly might be made to work a great benefit. The edu- 
cation of our youth is the dearest interest of our people and should be pro- 
tected against incompetence and mere pretension. To do this the teacher 
must be protected against unjust competition. Page says : " The measure 
of public protection will be in exact ratio to the teacher^ $ protection. Is it 
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not necessary that something he done to elevate the standard of the practioe 
of teaching? There is as much pleasure, generally^ in the pursuit as in the 
possession of a desired object, and the object is usually prized in proportion 
to the labor or effort expended in obtaining it. Hence, if a teacher's 
license shall in the future mean more ability and greater proficiency in 
the subjects taught, teachers will more fully appreciate the honor of being 
legally intrusted with the education of the young, and this will refiexiyely 
produce in the teacher a desire for something still better in the way of 
license. Our best teachers among those who make teaching a permanent 
occupation strive to hold the higher grades of certificates. 

How often should the successful teacher be licensed? About 90 per cent, 
of the teachers in this state are licensed annually. (Saloonisto are also 
licensed or ''taxed'' annually.) 

Pharmacists, physicians, and lawyers receive a perpetual license. Ought 
our law to make the teacher's license perpetual and thereby place the 
instructor on the same footing, in that respect, with the professions, or 
ought successful teachers to submit to the process of examination at the end 
of one, two, or four years? I believe the standard of examinations should be 
very much elevated and the license for all grades above the third made per- 
petual, or perpetual after the candidate should have held one probationary 
license and have given some evidence of his ability to instruct. After 
receiving third grade the teacher should be required to hold a better grade. 
If anything of this sort is attempted, it will, of course, meet with opposition. 
No reform was ever yet contemplated without meeting with more or less 
opposition. Those of our taxpaying community who have no further inter- 
est in the work of education than to pay a certain sum annually would 
probably see nothing in it except the increase of teachers' wages. 

The plan would undoubtedly be favored by our best teachers, who have 
done their duty in self-improvement and habitual study, and who are not 
afraid of examinations. 

It would be f avorad by those patrons who have the best interests of the 
schools at heart. 

It ought to be favored by every fair-minded person who gives the subject 
earnest thought. We have met here as examiners, yet many of those present 
are teachers; but whatever the proportion of non-teachers among us, we 
must recognize the fact that whatever will elevate and benefit the teacher 
must, indirectly at least, help the school. There is no doubt that severe, 
thorough examinations to warrant perpetual licenses would cause a scarcity 
of teachers for a time in some sections of the State. This would (^ause an 
increase of wages, and call in more and better material, and the result would 
be better teachers and better salaries. The question ought not to be decided 
by the sentiment of people who see more use and glory in a dollar than in a 
•dictionary. 

At present teaching is not a profession. Theoretically it is somewhere 
between a profession and a trade. Practically it is a trade with a very large 
percentage of the workmen only apprentices who are not really in e^iraest in 
regard to making teaching a permanent occupation. 

I believe the schools of this State are as ably conducted as is possible for 
them to be under our system of examinations for the past few years. The 
new law makes no material change in this part of our educational system. 
The change relating to supervision will undoubtedly prove beneficisil, but 
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until something is done to raise the standard of examinations^ we need look 
for no very marked increase of proficiency in the teaching force of the state. 
After giving this subject some thought and study, the writer respectfully 
submits to the association for discussion, the following conclusions. 

1. The standard for third grade should be materially advanced. 

2. The license should be perpetual — or perpetual after a probationarj 
license. 

3. All questions should be furnished by the state board of education. 

^ 4. The granting of ^'specials" and ^'permits" should be prohibited except 
in cases of the most extreme necessity. 



SUPERVISION OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 



BT 0. L. BEinS OF lOKIA. 



In saperintending any work it is important that the superintendent be 
acquainted with all that is necessary to make the most of the work under bis 
supervision. Then if he has the qualities of a general be can marshal his 
forces in such a manner that the work will be done as by a single mind. In 
;any place where supervision is necessary these qualities should exist to a 
greater or less degree. 

In most cases the works of men are doomed to decay. The magnificent 
.structures of ancient Babylon, of Nineveh, the old structures of Greece and 
Rome have, many of them, no traces of their forn^er existence, yet millions of 
•dollars and much time and thought were expended upon them. The build- 
ers of mind are doing a work that is to last for eternity. How much more, 
then, should time, money and thought be put upon the work. 

To dictate a code of laws or rules that would enable a person to superin- 
tend this work would be a thing impossible ; because different circumstances 
would so modify the rules that they would be of but little value, and a person 
could do nearly as well to start out for himself. 

More than this the superintendent finds the work in such bad shape, and 
the workers so little acquainted with the material upon which they work, 
that he has to prepare work and workers to carry out any plan. In doing 
this he has to lay plans and make rules as the work advances. 

I do not mean by this that books on the subject of school supervision are 
good for nothing ; on the contrary, they are of great value as suggesters. 
Papers and talks at an association are valuable in the same way. 

The work of the secretary is not simply to plan work for others to execute, 
but he must plan and teach others to carry out his plans. 

Our schools and the money expended on them are for the benefit of the 
children, and nothing should interfere with their interests. They are youngs 
and have the world before them, and the kind and amount of training they 
receive in school will teU wonderfully on thefr future prospects and happi- 
ness. That this training be thorough, and that the teachers do good work in 
character building, the secretary must be at work in the schools, in his study, 
in the school meetings, and with the patrons and officers. 

In his study he should lay out a course of work to be pursued by the pupils 
in his county. This course, in my judgment, should be somewhat uniform 
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ihronghont the State, but as this subject comes more strictly under the grad- 
ing of district schools, it will be left for that paper and its discussions. 

With this course there should be plans for properly carrying it out, methods 
of study for pupils,, and methods of teaching for teachers. These should be 
put into proper form, printed, and explained and discussed at teachers' 
meetings. 

It has been thought that the meetings should be held in every. township, 
but so far as my experience has gone I find it better to hold them at certain 
•centers, where people necessarily go, as villages, and in the country at a place 
near the postoffice, Saturdays teachers find it convenient to go to town, to 
the postofflce and the like. School officers and patrons do the same, and 
while at these places, if there is a teachers' and patrons' meeting, they will 
step in and see what is doing. In our county there are ten places for such 
meetings, and<we generally have a good house. 

Enrollment cards are given out from which we get the name, address, 
township in which the school is situated, number of district, and the number 
of terms taught in the district. A book is prepared in which these things 
are copied, putting all the teachers of a township by themselves. 

The date of the meeting is also kept, and from these data we can find out 
at any time all that is necessary to find regarding the teacher at work, and 
•can also know something of his success. 

It is also understood that we can tell how many of the meetings they at- 
tend and what their interest in school and school work, as shown by their at- 
tendance at these meetings, has to do with their certificates. I know that a 
teacher can not do as good work if he ^eglects meetings, educational jour- 
nals, and books on educational topics, as he can if he is prompt at meetings 
and reads educational journals and books. When I hear a teacher say that 
teachers' meetings and associations are of no value I make up my mind that 
he doesn't try to get any benefit from them. Teachers should be obliged to 
attend meetings in the county for their benefit and the benefit of their 
schools, the same as teachers in cities, and when they do not do this it is 
time they should step down and out to give place to some oae who will. 

As it is impossible for the secretary to be in all places at the same time, we 
select officers and, in a limited way, are organized as a society. We try to 
have officers who are interested in school affairs, and while the secretary is 
visiting schools or engaged in other work, he can by means of two or three 
letters set in motion what will finally be a good, lively meeting. By means of 
this plan there are many workers in the county who feel some responsibility. 
At the meetings the teachers make the program for the next meeting, nam-, 
ing the person whom they wish to treat the topics. Besides the teachers' 
program the secretary gives a talk or two on subjects that in his mind are of 
general interest and full of help for all. 

As an example of these we take the recitation, explain its object, tell what 
we consider a good recitation, and point out the qualifications of a good 
ieacher. The examiners in their work find that there are certain things upon 
which teachers fail; these will make topics for examiners to put in a few 
minutes' interesting talk that will be of great value. 

In visiting schools the secretary should note carefully the discipline, for 
here the moral infiuence of the teacher will be seen. A teacher who is rough, 
rowdyish and ill-mannered will be apt to have pupils of the same kind, but 
many times teachers of the finest moral natures may have a school of the 
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roughest kind. In this case it is because the teacher has not the control of 
his pupils. He lacks will power and influence. In either case the secretary 
should use all his powers to correct the evil. It may be difficult sometimes 
to tell the teacher that he must change his manners^ or have more energy; 
but yet it is necessary and must be done for the benefit of the pupils. In 
many cases the teacher lacks the power to train or teach. This is shown most 
in class, when she commences to ask questions. A good questioner is what 
few teachers are. The power of drawing out what a pupil knows and classic 
fying it, all by means of questions, is what few teachers possess. In visiting: 
one school I noticed the teacher questioning a class in arithmetic. The 
question. How many sixths in eight? was given to one of the boys of the- 
class, and the following dialogue took place : 

Teacher: ** How many sixths in eight?" 

Boy (standing still some time) : *^ Don't know.'' • 

Teacher: ''There are six sixths in one, aren't there?" 

Boy: '*Yes." 

Teacher: ''In two there are twice six sixths, or twelve sixths, aren't 
there?" 

Boy: "Yes." 

Teacher: "And there are three times six sixths in three, aren't there?" 

Boy: "Yes." 

Teacher: " Then there are eight times eight sixths in eight, aren't there?" 

Boy: "Yes." 

Teacher: " That is right ; that will do." 

Now this boy knew no more of the lesson when he had finished the recita- 
tion than he did before. If you take a number of teachers and try to show 
them how to do, or talk to a number, some of whom have faults in this direc- 
tion, they all seem to think that they have no faults, it must be some one 
else, and consequently go on with their work the same as before. The only 
way to reach such faults is to talk personally with the one who has them. 

Besides helping the teacher by giving advice and kindly correcting errors^ 
the pupils should be encouraged to study by talks and questions from the 
secretary that will lead them to see what an education is and what they study 
for. They should be led to see that the mind should be cultivated ; that 
they must learn to think; that it is not the amount of arithmetic they know, 
nor the amount of grammar, but that it is strength of mind, it is character. 
Talk to them about their habits of study, and reading, point out some good 
books for them to read and show why they should be read. 

The idea of telling children long stories about great and good men, that 
these men were once boys, and that they, as children, can be great and good 
like the men they read of, in my judgment is all nonsense. George 
Washington is the example for all little boys who wish to be presidents of the 
United States. 

Better inspire children to be good for the sake of the good, teach them to do 
right for the sake of the right, and not because it is the fashion. 

I think it is well sometimes for the secretary to talk with pupils personally 
to try and get them interested in work. 

In order that patrons may know something of school work and what is 
doing in this direction, it is necessary to have evening lectures, and that 
there be a house full. The time of the lecture should be known several 
days ; this will give all an opportunity to go. 
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At the lecture we give a short history 6f the school law, try to break up- 
the old notion of tl^e three B's, show what an edacation is, and what is nec- 
essary to a good edacation. Talk also abont physiology in school, and the 
moral training expected from the present method of teaching it. 

In visiting schools, at present, I think it is better to let the teacher know 
when to expect the visit. Have him tell the school officers that they may be 
present. In this way the secretary becomes acquainted with more people, 
and has more influence in his work. One of the main points in carrying out 
the law is to get people interested. 

Any way that the county board can help the teachers to get up an interest 
in pupils' work will also be a benefit to schools and help to make the new 
office popular with the people. 

We have offered a prize to the pupil in our county who makes the most 
progpross in penmanship. The school that stands the highest in class stand- 
ing is to receive a banner. 

In city schools it is thought necessary to have teachers report to the super- 
intendciit; and it seems to me just as necessary to have similar reports from 
the teachers of country schools to the secretary. 

In making out reports to the secretary the class standing should count 
more than an examination. By doing this pupils will do better class work. 

It is well to have pnpils lose their class standing if they have been out of 
school a large portion of time during the month, and give an extra examina- 
tion to make up lost time before they are allowed to pass. 

We now have before us in brief the work of the secretary. Undoubtedly 
many things have not been touched, as the paper was written at odd timea 
between work hours, but it is hoped that the untouched points will be brought 
out in the discussion. 
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UNIYERSITT OF MICHIGAN 



PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 



To the Honorable, the Board of Regents : 

I offer yon my annual reporfc for the year landing Sept. 30^ 1887. 

The folio wmg changes have occurred in the Faculties: 

October 12, AItIso B. Stevens, Ph. 0., was appointed Instructor in 
Pharmacy. 

December 7, the title of Acting Professor Spaulding was changed to that 
of Professor of Botany. 

December 21, the Executiye Oommittee granted .leave of absence for the 
rest of the year to Professor T. M. Cooley, and appointed for the same time 
William P. Wells Lecturer on American History and Oonstitutional Law. 
They also appointed J. M. Schaeberle, who was Assistant in Astronomy, 
Instructor in Mathematics and Astronomy for the remainder of the year. 

At the March meeting of the Board the above action of the Executive 
Committee was ratified. At the same meeting the resignation of the Jay 
Professorship of Law by H. B. Hutchins, was accepted to take effect on Octo- 
ber Ist. It is with regret that we lose from our corps of teachers Professor 
Hutchins, who has rendered very valuable services as a member of the Law 
Faculty and in former years as a member of the Literary Faculty. The new 
law school of Cornell University is fortunate in securing him as one of its 
professors. 

At the June meeting of the Board, Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., who as Lec- 
turer in Political Economy, had for six years given instruction for one semes- 
ter of each year, was appointed Professor of .Political Economy and Finance 
and required to give instruction through the whole year ; Assistant Professor 
W. W. Beman was appointed Professor of Mathematics ; the title of Professor 
Morris was changed from Professor of Ethics and History of Philosophy and 
Logic to Professor of Philosophy; and Professor Steere received leave of 
absence for one year to conduct a scientific expedition to the Spanish East 
Indies. J. E. Bieighard was appointed Acting Assistant Professor of Zoology 
during the absence of Professor Steere. The following appointments of 
instructors for one year were made : Arthur W. Burnett, Instructor in 
English; Andrew C. McLaughlin, Instructor in History; Walter Miller, 
Instructor in Latin ; S. W. Clary, Instructor in Modern Languages ; J. M. 
Schaeberle, Instructor in Astronomy; Ludovic Estes, Instructor in Mathe- 
matics ; F. L Washburn, Instructor in Zodlogy. 
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At the July meeting of the Board the resignation of B. C. Bart, Assistanfe 
Professor of English and Bhetoric, was offered and accepted. 

The Uniyersity sustained a heavy loss in the death of Professor Olney, 
which occurred on the sixteenth of January. He had filled the chair of 
Mathematics since 1863. He had thus given nearly twenty-four of the ripest 
years of his life to the service of this institution. Few of its professors have 
contributed more to its usefulness and its reputation. As a teacher of Mathe- 
matics his gifts were remarkable. He awakened in his classes a genuine 
enthusiasm in his favorite science. The number of students who chose the 
elective courses which he offered was always large. His methods of instruc- 
tion were so simple and lucid and charming that I have heard his pupils say 
that the art of teaching could nowhere be better learned than in his class- 
room. His mathematical writings won for him an enviable reputation, and 
Tefiected honor on tne University. But his interest in the University was 
by no means confined to his class-room. He took broad views of the work 
and policy of the University. He was largely instrumental in introducing 
the various changes, which during the last twenty years have so widened and 
enlarged and enriched the teachings in the Literary Department, and have 
brought that department into so fruitful relation with the schools and with 
the Qublic. He was always among the foremost in laboring for the moral 
and religious upbuilding of his pupils. His activity both with voice and 
with pen in all moral and religious enterprises, whether designed for the 
welfare of the students or for that of the wider public, helped to win favor 
for the University which he represented. His earnest, positive, forceful 
character was a power for good which was recognized far beyond the limits 
of his personal acquaintance. It is such men as he who are the true builders 
of a University. 

Below is given the list of degrees which have been conferred.. In accord- 
ance with the usage of Universities, we mark our semi-centennial year by 
bestowing a much larger number of honorary degrees than we are accustomed 
to confer. The policy of this institution in respect to honorary degrees has 
been very conservative. It has recognized the propriety of acknowledging 
distinguished merit by academic distinctions, as the great Universities of the 
world have long done, but it has selected a very small number in each year as 
the recipients ot such an honor. For the past ten years it has abstained from 
giving degrees '' in course.'* 

DBGRBBB ON aZAlfllVATIOM. 

Bachelor of Letters 10 

Bachelor of Science (Course In Mining Engineering) 1 

Bachelor of Science (Coarse in Mechanical Engineering) 6 

Bachelor of Science (Coarse in Civil Engineering) 10 

Bachelor of Science (Coarse in (General Science) 9 

Bachelor of PhUosophy 17 

Bachelor of Arte 49 

Master of Science S 

Master of Philosophy 1 

Master of Arts 6 

Doctor of Philosophy Jl 

Doctor of Medicine (Department of Medicine and Sargery) '. SI 

Bachelor of Laws « 164 

Pharmaceatical Chemist 81 

Doctor of Medicine (Homoeopathic Medical College) 18 

Doctor of Dental Sargery W 
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HONOBART DaOBXHS. 

Doctor of Philosophy 1 

Doctor of Laws ^ 19 

Total - 481 

The number of students in attendance was as follows: 

DBPARTMBNT OT UTEBATUBJB, SGIBNCnB, AND THS AlOS. 

Resident Graduates. 85 

Graduates Studying in absentia 17 

Candidates for a Degree 540 

Students not Candidates for a Degree lll-^WS- 

DBPARTMKltT OP MSDIGINE AND SUROKRY. 

Resident Graduate I 

Third Year Students 85 

Second Year Students 98 

First Year Studento 137-^1 

DBPARTMBNT OT LAW. 

Seniors 1«8 

Juniors. « 176— 88& 

SCHOOL or PHARMACY. 

Resident Graduate ■ 1 

Second Year Students - 80 

First Year Students 36— 61 

HOMCEOPATHIG MEDICAL OOLLBOB. 

Students— Total In the College 68 

COLLBGB OF DBNTAL SURGERY. 

Students— Total in the CoUege M 

The number of students exceeded that of the year 1885-6 by 171, and that 
of 1884-5 by 277. The largest increase during the past year, as compared 
with the preyious year, was in the Literary Department, 97, and in the Law 
Department, 52. There was, howcTer, a gain in every Department except in 
that of Medicine and Surgery, which lost six. As in the year 1885-6, we were 
gratified by the large accessions to the Literary Department from other col- 
leges. About fifty were received from other institutions of collegiate rank. 
No better eridence can be furnished of the reputation which our advanced 
courses of instruction are givincr to the University. With our elective system, 
our laboratories, and our means of illustrating higher instruction, we may 
well hope to attract many students, who have completed the more elementary 
studies in the smaller colleges, and who desire to procure for the latter part 
of their course the ampler range which is afforded here. It is our true policy, 
indeed it is our duty, while abating no jot of our thoroughness in the funda- 
mental work of the first two years, to do all in our power to enrich and 
enlarge the higher work of the undergraduates, and the work of our resident 
graduates. It should not escape our attention that the number of graduates 
studying either in residence or in (ibserUia was forty-two. The stimulating 
and lifting power of the presence of a body of graduate students on the gen- 
eral spirft and life of the University is very considerable. It is highly grati- 
fying to see so many of the scholarly graduates of this and other institutions 
pushing their studies under our guidance far beyond the range of the under- 
graduate curriculum. 

In this oonnection we may properly recognize with grateful appreciation 
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the effort which the alumni are making to establish one or more fellowships, 
to be tenable by oar graduates. The generons friends of the IJniTersity can 
most eftectivelj contribute to its usefulness and to the promotion of advanced 
scholarship by endowing fellowships, yielding from four hundred to six 
hundred dollars a year. Such assistance will enable a few gifted scholars to 
remain for a period after graduation and receive the amplest culture which 
we can here impart. 

It must» however, be remembered by us that the development of the post- 
graduate work makes larger demands on the time of the Professors and so 
increases the necessity of giving them more help for the instruction of the 
. under-graduates. Indeed the increase of the number of under-graduates by 
nearly one hundred this last year has made this necessity so apparent, that the 
legislature has readily made a timely appropriation for an addition to our force 
of instructors. But an increase in the number of graduate students, no two of 
whom, it may be, are pursuing the same line of studies, entails upon the 
Professors a much larger proportionate increase of labor than the addition 
of an equal or a much larger number of undergraduates. 

The number of women in attendance during the past year was as follows: 

Department of Literature, Science, and the Arte 175 

DexMurtment of Medicine and Surgery SI 

Deitartment of Law 6 

School of Pharmacy S 

HomceoxMithic Medical College 87 

College of Dental Surgery 4 

Total 206 

The number of women present was greater by 36 than in the previous 
year. The number in attendance in the Literary Department was greater by 
40, and in the Homoeopathic College greater br 7, and in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery less by 10 than in the previous year. In the other 
departments the difference was unimportant. The women form sixteen and 
eight-tenths per cent, of the whole number of students. Last year they 
formed sixteen and three-tenths per cent. There is therefore the slight 
proportionate gain of one^half of one per cent. The largest absolute and 
proportionate increase we find in the Literary Department. Twenty-five per 
cent, of the students in that department are women. That is a proportion- 
ate increase of two and a half per cent, as compared with the previous year. 

For a few years after women were admitted, it used to be said, and with 
some truth, that our students of that sex were women of exceptional ability 
and force of character, since others did not ventare to come. Their success 
in study, which could not be questioned, was ascribed to this fact. It was 
urged by those who doubted the expediency of receiving women, that when 
young women should come in larger numbers, including those of average 
ability as well as those of exceptional talent, embarrassments would occur 
and the impolicy of admitting them would become manifest. It is apparent 
that we are now put to the test thus predicted. But the unfortunate results 
prophesied have not appeared. We have indeed some women, as we have 
some men, not eminent in scholarship. But no embarrassments of adminis- 
tration due to that fact have presented themselves. Nor can any inferences 
against receiving women into our class-rooms be properly made from the fact. 
The women who partially or wholly fail in their work meet with the same 
fate as the men who have the same difficulties. They neither ask nor expect 
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any diBcriminations in their fayor beoanse they are women. Bat the results 
of onr experience has been confirmed at colleges and universities on both sides 
of the Atlantic — and strikingly so in the great English uniyersities recently 
— where women by their brilliant success have shown their ability without 
risk to their health to meet the severest tests of scholarship to which the 
male students are subjected. And what is perhaps of equal importance, the 
advantages derived from the university courses have proved as helpful to the 
women in their lives subsequent to graduation as to the men. 

There is little in the history of the Homoeopathic College, the School of 
Pharmacy, and the Dental College during the past year, which calls for 
special comment. They have each enjoyed a good degree of prosperity. I 
can only repeat what I have said in previous reports concerning the need of 
larger accommodations for the Dental College, if it is to receive all the 
students who desire to matriculate. Its rooms are now uncomfortably 
crowded. 

In the Law Department the experiment of grading the course has been 
successful in a gratifying degree. Both teachers and students heartily 
approve of it. More thorough, systematic, and eflScient work is secured by it. 
The instruction is to be encriched during the coming year by brief courses of 
lectures on various subjects by distinguished specialists. We may well 
believe, therefore, that the reputation of the Law School, which had so pros- 
perous a life from its foundation, will be deservedly enhanced during the 
coming year. 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery has had a fairly prosperous year. 
It has been somewhat agitated by the discussion in the public press and 
otherwise of the proposition to provide in Detroit for the chief part of the 
clinical instruction. Smce.a special committee of the Board is charged with 
the consideration of the subject, I refrain from a discussion of the proposi- 
tion, but feel it my duty to say in my judgment the good of the school 
requires that some decision should be reached by the Board as early as possi- 
ble. While the matter is under discussion, the uncertainty concerning our 
future plans has an injurious effect on the school. 

The reports of the Curators of our Museums show a steady, but not very 
rapid increase of some of our collections during the past year. A very large 
accession of plants from the Lake Superior region, the gift of Mr. Frank £. 
Wood, a former student of the University, has been received. The Museum 
of Applied Chemistry has been increased by the addition of 417 specimens, 
chiefly articles which illustrate the more important chemical industries. 
There is a need of cases for the Materia Medica collections of the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, which are now stored in closets in the Chemical 
Laboratory. The Curator of the mineralogical collection repeats a sugges- 
tion before made that a small sum be annually placed at his disposal for the 
purchase of specimens. It is much to be regretted that we have so far been 
unable to purchase the very valuable Rominger collection of paloBontological 
specimens. The Curator of the Art Museum reports the following additions 
to the art collection: a portrait bust of the Hon. James McMillan, presented 
by himself at the request of the President of the University; a full length 
oil portrait of Dr. George P. Williams, painted by \. Of Bevenaugh and 
presented by him ; an oil portrait of Professor Olney, presented by the last 
graduating class of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts ; an 
oil portrait of Professor C. L. Ford, presented by the students of the Medical 

17 
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and Dental Departments ; an oil portrait of Dr. H. S. Frieze^ presented by 
Wm. E. Quimby^ Esq., of Detroit ; a model in plaster of the Acropolis of 
Athens, made by Eichler, of Berlin, purchased by Prof. D'Ooge with an 
appropriation made by the Begents. We have received information that 
another installment of the Rogers collection of statuary may be expected 
during the coming year. 

A few facts from the Librarian's report which will be submitted to you may 
properly be given here. The total number of works in all our libraries is 
now 62,398 volumes, 12,411 unbound pamphlets, and 264 charts. Nearly 
twice as many volumes were presented last year as were purchased. The 
most important gifts were the Oermau-American Goethe Library, containing 
now 760 volumes, and the collection bequeathed by the late W. W. Murphy, 
Esq., formerly Oonsul-General of the United States at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
which is especially rich in cartography. The total number of books drawn 
last year was 89,445 volumes. Few, if any, libraries are so much used. The 
revised card catalogue of authors is nearly completed, and that of subjects is 
now to be undertaken. 

The Williams Fund, raised by alumni and fi lends of the University, pri- 
marily for assistance to the late Professor George P. Williams, and then to 
establish some memorial for him, has by the action of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Literary Department become a virtual addition to the endowment 
funds of the University. At the request of that Association, the Begents 
voted in March to establish an emeritus Williams Professorship on the plan 
set forth in the following statement of the Association. 

'^ It seems desirable that a Professor who may have reached the period and 
condition for service at which Dr. Williams had arrived when he received the 
proceeds and income of this fund, should at the request of the Alumni or 
Board of Directors, be transferred from his own chair to the Williams Pro- 
fessorship, which should be an emeritus professorship, and should thereupon 
receive the income of the said fund or so much thereof as tlie Society of 
Alumni should annually vote to him, or the Board of Directors should deem 
advisable, and should there be more than one needing the benefit of this fund 
at the same time, the Professor first transferred or appointed should hold the 
professorship and the others in order, first, second, and third assistants.^' 

About fifteen thousand dollars have been paid to the treasurer of the fund, 
and when other subscriptions thought to be good are paid, the fund will 
reach the sum of at least twenty thousand dollars. It is possible that the 
decision of the Alumni and the Board to use it for this worthy purpose may 
lead ultimately to the enlargement of the fund. We have several Professors 
who have given more than a quarter of a century to the service of the Uni- 
versity. It must henceforth not unfrequently happen that our large staff of 
teachers, some by reason of disease or accident, or the infirmities of years, 
will be unable to discharge the full duties of Professors, and will yet find that 
at least a partial support for themselves and families must be had from some 
other source than from the increase of the scanty accumulation which meagre 
salaries have yielded. This fund will be used to render them assistance when 
aid is needed to cheer their declining years. It must be that so worthy an 
object will appeal to the generosity of the graduates who are inspired with 
affection and gratitude for their venerable teachers. 

The Legislature at its last session made appropriations as follows, in aid of 
the University: For repairs, 1887, $5,000; 1888, 15,000; for contingent ex- 
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penses, 1887, l;6,250; 1888, 16,250; for books for libraries, 1887, t5,000; 
1888, t5,000; for the homoeopathic college and hospitals, 1887, t6,200; 1888, 
$6,200} for the university hospital, 1887, $5,000; 1888, $5,000; for the dental 
college, 1887, $8,000 ; 1888, $8,000; for apparatus for the department of natural 
philosophy, 1887, $2,000 ; 1888,$2,000; for defraying the expenses of transporta- 
tion and placing of the Sogers collection of statuary, 1887, $1,973.01; for 
reimbursing the University for expenses of transportation and placing of the 
Chinese exhibit, 1887, $1,792.93; for the construction of a vault for the 
storage of chemicals, 1887, $400; for construction of rooms for forge and 
foundry and equipment of the same, 1887, $5,000; 1888, $4,250; for machin- 
ery for engineering laboratory, 1887, $6,750 ; for the construction of a build- 
ing for scientific laboratories and equipment of the same, 1887, $35,000: for 
the erection of a boiler house, the purchase of boilers and of steam heating 
connections, 1887, $15,000; for additional salaries and teaching force, 1887, 
$5,000; 1888, $5,000. The entire appropriation is 1887, $108,365.94; 1888, 
$46,700. Total, $155,065.94. 

By this generous action of the* Legislature we are enabled not only to carry 
on our varied work as we have done hitherto, but also to make much needed 
enlargements of our accommodations. The completion of the engineering 
laboratory, according to the original plan, will enable us to provide for all our 
students of engineering the instruction in mechanical processes needed by 
them. The erection of a new boiler house makes it possible to furnish heat 
economically and safely to the group of buildings east and south of the 
library. The construction of the buildings, which shall contain the physical 
laboratory and the hygienic laboratory, will enable us to give in a more effi- 
cient manner than before the instruction in physics and hygiene. Oar pro- 
visions for laboratory instraction in physics have been far inferior to those of 
many other institutions, and inferior to our provisions for instruction in 
other branches of science. It will be our duty now to see that our new 
laboratory is kept furnished with the appliances needed for the best instruc- 
tion in this fundamental scientific branch. Besearches, which have proved 
of the very highest importance to the public, have already been conducted by 
our Professor of Hygiene, and we may confidently expect that our new labor- 
atory of hygiene will not only be of great service in instructing our students, 
but will also be instrumental in promoting the sanitary interests of the State 
and the country. ^ 

It having been found advisable to furnish in the medical building ampler 
accommodation for the physiological and microscopical laboratories, we were 
forced to erect a new building for our anatomical work, and to make large 
changes in the medical building. This has entailed an expense for which no 
provision had been made by special appropriation. But the necessity was so 
pressing that the wisdom of the step taken cannot be questioned. We gain 
the great incidental advantage of securing improved sanitary con- 
ditions for the medical building by the removal from it all of the work of 
dissection. Never before was it so well fitted for its purpose as it is now. 

Discussions in the Legislature and in the public press have called attention 
afresh to the question whether the fees of non-resident students ought to be 
raised. The Board has frequently considered this subject and has increased 
them from time to time. In my annual report for 1885, 1 set forth in detail 
the consequences of the increase which had been made in the fees in 1881. 
I may repeat here the figures then given and add the statistics for the last year. 
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The fees p&id b; noD-resident studeote in 1881-3 amounted to t21,100. 
Id 1884-S, the rate having for three jearB been increased, the anm received 
from them vas only 121,800, Thennmberof non-resident atndenta in 1881-2 
has nut yet been reached again, althongh the total attendance has been 
greater during the past year. That class of students numbered 65 less last 
year than it did five years before. The following tabalar statement of 
students' fees for the past year is instructive in this connection. It comprises 
the matriculation and annual fees alone, but omits the laboratory and grad- 
uation fees. These two last are divided relatively between resident and non- 
resident Btndents in substantially the same proportion oa the two former 
kinds of fees. 
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These statements make it very clear that we may easily increase the fees of 
non-resident students so rapidly as to incur not only a serious loss in attend- 
ance, bnt an actual pecuniary loss. As a matter of fact, wherever instruction 
is given by lectures, as it is mainly in the professional schools and to a con- 
siderable extent in the Literary Department, the instruction of the non-resi- 
dent students adds little or nothing to the expense required for the instruc- 
tion of the Michigan students alone. It is well known that almost without 
exception for many years the fees from the non-resident students in the Law 
School have more than met the entire coetot instruction in the school. Take 
the figures in that school for the last year as an illustration. The fees of the 
non-resident law stuitents amounted to 111,500, and the total expenditure for 
salaries of instructors in the Law Department was only tlO.lOO. It will be 
observed, also, that in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, the fees 
paid by the non-resident students amount to nearly twice as much as those 
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of the Michigan students, in the Law Department nearly f oar times as mnchi 
and in the whole TJniyersity seventy-five per cent. more. It is donbtfol 
whether the total expense of giving as good an edacation as we now give, 
would be diminished by ten thonsand dollars a year, if all the non-resident 
students were excluded and the present number of Michigan students were in 
attendance. Since the fees received from them last year were 134.980 it is 
clear that oh the present scale of fees they are a source of profit rather than 
loss to the treasury. 

Nor in considering this subject can we ever permit ourselves to forget that 
our original and chief permanent endowment was the gift of the United 
States, and that therefore there rests on us the obligation to treat generously 
students from all parts of the Union. Furthermore, the presence of students 
from other States than our own contributes very greatly to the reputation of 
the University, and awakens a pride in it among our own citizens, and so at- 
tracts to its halls many Michigan students, who would otherwise go elsewhere 
for their education. This cosmopolitan life which the presence of students 
from all parts of the world gives to the University, is of inestimable value to 
the Michigan student, by giving him an acquaintance with men of so many 
varieties of early training. In this microcosm he acquires a breadth of cul- 
ture and fulness of experience which are of the greatest service in preparing 
him for his subsequent career. If unhappily a policy should ever be adopted 
which should deprive us of the presence of non-resident students, the Uni- 
versity would then become a local school with a narrow reputation and a 
restricted infiuence. 

It may be thought, it has sometimes been said, that we do not now charge 
the non-residents as much as other institutions, and therefore that we may 
well raise our fees. On examination of the facts it will be found that we now 
charge higher fees than the other State Universities. Bearing in mind that 
our charges to non-residents are as follows : Literary Department, first year, 
155, each subsequent year, $30 ; Professional Schools, first year, 160, each 
subsequent year, l;35, let us notice the charges at some other Western Uni- 
versities. 

Ohio State Univeraity I lAarear. 

Indiana " " 15a year. 

Iowa ** ** Literary dept SSayear. 

Iowa '' '' Prof easlonal dept*8 8S to 68, Ist year. 

Iowa *' ** Profewional dept*8 83to4B,ed year. 

Wiflconaln " " Literary dept 18 a year. 

Wlaoonsln " " Law dept U, let year. 

Wleooneln " " Law dept 26,2dyear. 

Nebraeka ** " All dept*B * Tuition free. 

CalifomU ** ** Literary and Law TnlUon free. 

MlnnesoU " ** Alldept*e 6 a year. 

Kansas ** '* Literary and Law depVs 10 a year. 

Illinois ** ** Literary dept 46 a year. 

It will be readily seen that in most of the above institutions the fees are 
materially smaller than ours. Any important increase in our charges must 
tend to prevent students from most of the States in which they are established 
from coming to us* 

But we are told that whatever are the facts in the west, the fees in the 
eastern colleges are much larger than ours. Let us notice what are the fees 
in a few representative institutions. 
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Cornell' University I TSayear* 

Williams College : OOayear. 

Brown University , 100 a year. 

Amherst College 110 a year. 

Yale University, Literary 126a year. 

'* " Law 100a year. 

" , Medical 126 a year. 

Harvard University, Literary 160a year. 

Law 160a year 

Medical ;nOayearr 

These charges are indeed larger than ours. But it mast be remembered 
that all these institutions and the eastern colleges generally have funds for 
the pecuniary assistance of students and that in each of them a large pro- 
portion of the students receive enough to pay for their tuition^ and in some 
cases more than that, while we haye no provision for remitting the fees to 
any student. Cornell University, for instance, has 512 state scholarships, 
giving free tuition to the holders, nine university scholarships, yielding 1200 
a year, eight fellowships for graduates, yielding t400 a year, and tuition is 
free to graduate students. Williams College has funds which enable it to 
give to each of fifteen or twenty men $150 a year, to each of twelve more 
tl05 a year, to each of eight more SI 20 a year, and to fifty or sixty others the 
tuition, $90 a year. About one hundred students of the entire number, two 
hundred and seventy, more than one-third of all, are thus aided. Other as- 
sistance is also given in certain cases. Brown University has a fund of over 
$152,000, the proceeds of which are given in various ways in aid of students. 
AmherstCollege distributes $8,000 a year in scholarships and over $1,600 a 
year in prizes. Yale University aids 120 students annually with scholarships, 
yielding from $60 to $200, and 25 other students with scholarships or fel- 
lowships conferred for proficiency in studies, and yielding from $55 to $600 
each, and distributes $1,000 annually in prizes. Harvard University now 
distributes to students $66,000 a year, a sum larger than our total receipts 
from students. The authorities of that institution announce officially that 
no young man of marked ability and good character need stay away from 
Harvard on account of poverty. Every such person who wishes to study 
there is assured that he shall receive the aid needed to enable him to com- 
plete his course. It will be seen from these facts that it is utterly mislead- 
ing to infer from the published rates of tuition in the eastern colleges that 
they are receiving twice or thrice as much as we from their studenta because 
their nominal fees are twice or thrice as large as ours. It may well be that 
a student who receives the income from some of the scholarships or fellow- 
ships in one of these colleges is subjected to less expense than the average 
undergraduate here. Upon consideration of all the facts I think we must 
conclude that if we have regard to the fees charged by other colleges and 
universities, or to our own experience in raising the fees of non-resident 
students, we cannot safely ask more at presept of our non-resident students. 

It is sometimes said that the University is the school of the rich rather 
than of pupils in moderate circumstances. It is occasionally spoken of 
tauntingly by those not familiar with its interior life as ^' aristocratic." I 
made an effort last antnmn to gather statistics concerning the pursuits of the 
parents of our students. I sent a circular to each student asking him to in- 
form me what was the occupation of his father. I received answers from 
1^406 persons. Of the pursuits most largely represented I give the figures 
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as follows: Farmers, 502; merchants, (the term is used in the west to de- 
scribe retail tradesmen as well as wholesale dealers), 171 : lawyers, (including 
six professors), 93; physicians, 83; manufacturers, 52; mechanics, 54; 
clergymen, 51 ; real estate and insurance agents, 33 ; bankers and brokers, 
28; teachers, 26; lumbermen, 24; contractors and builders, 17; salesmen, 
clerks, and book-keepers, 17 ; druggists and chemists, 16 ; tailors, 15 ; deal- 
ers in live stock, 14; millers, 14; commercial travelers, 14; dentists, 12; 
common laborers, 8. 

Most persons will be surprised to see how greatly the number of farmers' 
children exceeds every other class. If we assume that the farmers gain their 
living by manual toil, and add to them the other classes who unquestionably 
support themselves by physical labor, I estimate that the fathers of 45 per 
cent, of the students who reported may properly be considered as thus gain- 
ing their livelihood. Of course the classification thus obtained is. only 
approximately correct. Some of the farmers probably are not subjected to 
strenuous toil. On the other hand, many of those classed as merchants, re- 
tail grocers for instance, lead a life which is physically as fatiguing and as 
truly devoted to manual labor as is the life of the carpenter. But certainly 
the figures do show what everyone familiar with our students knows to be 
true, that the sons and daughters of the rich do not form a very large per- 
centage of the whole number. A very large proportion of our under grad- 
uates have by hard toil and great self denial earned the means to support 
themselves in whole or in large part while here. Not a few continue to 
remain here only by the practice of an economy which too often endangers 
their health. 

I desire to make grateful mention in this report of the efforts which 
Christian churches are making for the spiritual culture of our students. 
The churches in this city have always manifested the warmest interest in the 
welfare of the students, and have spared no pains to make this place a home, 
in which wholesome and helpful, social and moral infiuences should be 
extended upon the great company of young men and young women who 
gather under our roof. But recently there have been manifestations of a 
wider and deeper interest in them. Large-hearted communicants of the 
Protestant Episcopal church have erected a fine building to serve as a special 
religious home for students and have provided for courses of lectures on 
religious themes by eminent men. The Presbyterians are making arrange- 
ments for occupying with a similar end in view a commodious house, which 
a generous woman has placed at their disposal. There is also good ground 
to hope that the efforts to secure the funds for the erection and endowment 
of a suitable building for the Students' Christian Association are soon to be 
crowned with success. While we believe we are right in not compelling the 
attendance of students on religious services, we are profoundly appreciative 
of all the assistance we receive in furnishing them with the means of spiritual 
culture, which is the crown of all culture. The conditions of life here now 
are, as we think, most friendly to the moral and spiritual growth of all con- 
nected with the University. 

The semi-centennial celebration of the founding of the University was a 
memorable occasion. The attendance of the alumni and friends of the insti- 
tution equalled our highest anticipations. A considerable number of the 
most important American colleges and universities were represented by dele- 
gates. Most cordial greetings were sent to us from the great universities 
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beyond the sea. The deyotion and enthasiasm of the many friends of the 
University were so pleasantly manifested that we cannot see her enter upon 
her second half century without new hope and cheer. The progress of the 
arts and the sciences^ the improyement in methods of education, and the 
increasing number of students, are making larger and larger demands on her 
strength. But the generosity of the State has enabled us thus far to meet 
those demands in at least a fairly satisfactory manner. We have the fullest 
confidence that we shall be properly sustained in all well considered efforts to 
*make her future career worthy of her splendid history, and worthy of the 
fame and intelligence of this prosperous commonwealth. 

JAMES B. ANGELL. 



APPENDIX A. 

FINANCE REPORT. 

To the Board of Regents : 

The Fmance Committee herewith present the treasurer's statement of receipts and 
disbursements for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1887, and their estimate of 
receipts and expenditures for the year ending September 80, 1888. 

The books and vouchers of the treasurer and of the steward have been examined in 
minute detail and the items included in the treasurer's report have been carefully veri- 
fied and found correct. 

The net cash balance in the treasury at the close of the year is $21,920.09. Bat it 
appears by the treasurer's report that a balance of $88,029.69 stands to the credit of 
special funds, which must be used for the purposes for which the appropriations were 
made ; that three of the special funds are overdrawn $1,221.54 ; and that the general 
fund, on which the regents have to depend to meet current expenses, is overdrawn 
$14,879.06. 

During the year to come large expenditures will have to be mcurred. Several build- 
ings are in process of construction, for which provision was made by the liberality of 
the legislature. But no provision was made for the Anatomical Laboratory, and the 
cost of this building must be defrayed from the general fund, and remain charged to 
that fimd until a reimbursement is obtained from the State. The estimated cost of this 
building is between seven and eight thousand dollars. 

The general fund will also have to bear the additional cost of heating, lighting, and 
caring for the new buildings, and will also have to carry the burden of all additions to 
current expenses caused by the enlargement of the work of the University. 

It is anticipated, also, that within the year additions and improvements, costing at 
least $8,000.00, must be made to the Dental College. 
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The esttmate of $148,000.00 for salaries is no larger than is needed to meet engage- 
ments already entered into. No provision has been made in this estimate for additions 
to the teaching force, nor for any increase of salaries beyond what has already been 
▼oted. 

By the exercise of close economy on the part of the Board of Regents, supported by a 
<M>ntinuance of the praiseworthy watchfulness over all expenditures, that has been 
maintained by the auditing board, it is expected that the expenses of the University for 
the year to come may be kept within its income; but, as in previous years, the condition 
of the finances warns us against all outlays except such as are needed to meet the most 
pressing wants, that have not been pi^ovided for by special appropriations of the legis- 
lature. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. O. GROSVENOB, Chairman, 
C. J. WILLETT, 
MOSES W. FIELD. 

• 

ESTIMATE OF RECBIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 

SEPTEMBER SOth, 1888. 

■BTIMATKD RB0BIFT8. 

Balance in treasury Oct. 1, 1887 , |21,9BB0 00 

To be received from the State on the following acconnta: 

UniverBlty interest 188,000 00 

l-4H)millUx 47,272 80 

HomcDopathio Department. 12,400 00 

University Hospital ft,000 00 

College of Dental Surgery 8,000 00 

Scientific Laboratories 26,000 00 

Ck>ntiDg«nt 6,280 00 

Books for Library. 10,000 00 

Physical apparatus .*... 2,000 00 

Forge and foundry 4,280 00 

Hachinery for Engineering laboratory 6,760 00 

Additional salaries 6,000 00 

Repairs 6,000 00 

. 174,022 60 

To be received from other sources as follows : 

Students* fees and laboratory deposits 870,000 00 

Sale of dental supplies 8,000 00 

Sale of anatomical material 400 00 

Sales at University Hospital 700 00 

Sales at HomoBopathio HoepiUl 800 00 

Matron of University HosplUl 700 00 

Interest on bank deposits 1,000 00 76,100 00 



$272,061 60 



mncATSD DUBuwuMBzrra. 



Por Salaries of professors, officers, and employte 1 148,000 00 

Alterations and repairs 7,000 00 

Fuel and UghU 12,000 00 

Current expenses of General Library 400 00 

"Medical " 60 00 

»• » »» Law *• 60 00 

Grounds 600 00 

18 
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Postage IBOOaO 

InBaranoe MO OO 

Oalendar, Regents* prooeedlngs, and misoellaneons printing 8,000 00 

Current expenses of Mosenm 800 00 

Supplies for Chemical Laboratory 7,000 00 

" Botanical " 800 00 ^ 

" Histological *• 400 00 

" Physiological " 800 00 

** Engineering " 600 00 

" Microscopical'' 200 00 

»» Physical " 400 00 

" Zoological '* 800 00 

** " General Chemistry ^ 600 00 

Current expenses in the Engineering Department ~ 400 OO 

" •* " " Astronomical Observatory 800 OO 

Anatomical material - 2,600 00 

Advertising Literary Department 800 OO 

Medical " 200 00 

Law " WO 00 

** School of Phannacy 200 00 

Transportation of Rogers collection 2,000 OO 

Lease of water privilege 126 00 

Purchase and filling of diplomas 660 00 

Commencement exercises 1,200 00 

Taxes on lots in Springwells 100 00 

Purchase of dental supplies 2,600 00 

Completion of Anatomical Laboratory 6,000 00 

Current expenses of University Hospital 8,800 00 

" " '' Homoeopathic Department 4,000 00 

" " " CoUegeof Dental Surgery 2,000 00 

Purchase of books for Library 10,000 00 

" " physical apparatus 4,000 00 

Completion of Scientific Laboratories 84,000 00 

" Forge and Foundry 6,260 00 

Machinery for engineering laboratory 6,760 00 

Vault for chemicals 400 00 

Contingent expenses not included above 2,000 00 

Estimated balance on hand, September 80, 1888 2,676 60 

$272,061 6» 

TREASURER'S REPORT. "^^^^^^ 

To the innance Ck)mmittee of the Board of Regents^ University of Michigan : 

Gkitubmxn— Herewith I submit a statement of the receipts and disbursements of this oflioe for 

and during the fiscal year ending September 80th, 1887. 

Respectfully, 

H. SOULE, Treasurer. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance in Treasury October Ist, 1886 117,178 11 

From State Treasurer, account of Current Expenses 882,487 76 

" Special •* 66,166 94 

** Gcathe Fund, Donations 1,818 00 

" Eamingsof the University 60,641 74 210,618 44 

' 8227,787"l6 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid Gtoneral Fund accounts $160,282 08 

** SpecUl " " 66,626 14 206^68 OS 

Balance in Treasury September 80th, 1887 21,920 00 

$827,787 16- 



< 
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The fbUowing classified and detailed statements exhibit the condition of the several fands: 

GENERAL FUND. 

RIGBIPTS TO THE OSNBRAL rUND. 

From State Treasurer, account of 1-20 tfiUTaz $43,886 26 

" InterestFund 88,60161 

" " " " Chinese Exhibit 1,7W 93 

'* First National Bank of Ann Arbor, Interest 1,003 68 

" UniTersity Hospital, Sale of Material 1,118 81 

** HomoBopathio * " 800 66 

'* DenUl Operating Room, Sale of Material 8,650 66 

^* Insurance on Laboratory Supplies 1,7120 07 

Building 500 00 

** Bequest from the Estate of Mary Porter 600 00 

" Miscellaneous Sources 1.840 46 

|94,6S1 HZ 

" Students' Fees. Medical 6,066 00 

" Literary 16,085 00 

** Law 6,890 00 

" Dental 1,620 00 

" Mechanical Laboratory 868 00 

" Physiology 16 00 

" Pharmacy 1,620 00 

** HomcBopathic 1,786 00 

*• General Chemistry 224 00 

*' Practical Anatomy 2,270 00 

** Microscopy 201 00 

" HistolOffy 688 00 

" " " A. and A. Chemistry 8,245 51 

" Botany 61 00 

" Zoology ^ 63 00 

" Diplomas i,216 00 

** Key Deposits 244 00 

60,400 61 

Students' FeesReceived 60,4«)0 51 

" Refunded 8,864 30 

Net. 147,046 21 144,022 48 

Balance Orerdrawn Sept. 80th, 1687 14,870 Oe 

OISBURSEMXnTB TROM THS GSNSRAL FUND. 

Balance Overdrawn October 1st, 1886 $9,668 67 

General Pay Roll, Salaries of Officers and Employees 120,646 84 

Vouchers Paid, accountof Students' Fees Refunded 8,864 80 

Fuel and Lights 8,122 82 

General Library 847 87 

Advertising. Medical 118 76 

Pharmacy 16 16 

Law 187 83 

Postage 806 26 

Insurance 1,166 00 

Museum 241 60 

Chemical Laboratory 4,482 63 

BoUnical " 166 20 

Microscopical** 25 70 

*• Zoological ** 248 84 

Physical *• 106 40 

Physiological** 0106 

Histological ** 9e26 



«» 
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Youohera Paid, acoount of Mechanical '* $174 94 

Oeneral Ohemistry 469 W 

Anatomy 1,678 86 

Dental Operating Room 2,076 82 

Astronomical Observatory 82 80 

Advertising and Printing 81i 12 

University Calendar 879 66 

AnatomiOMl Laboratory 8,208 77 

Surveying 281 87 

1160.801 40 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Hd)f<ZOPATHIC MBDIOAIi GOLUBGI. 

ReeHpU. 

Balance in Treasury Oct. 1,1886 |6,000 00 

From State Treasurer 6,000 00 

$12,000 00 

DMmnemenU, 

Salaries of prof easors and employees $8,890 00 

Paid vouchers for expenses 1,634 68 

Balance in Treasury Sept. 80, 1887 1,086 42 

$12,000 00 

HOMCBOPATHIG MBDIGAL OOLLBQB AND HOSFZTAI«.' 

BeceipU. 
Balance in Treasury Oct. 1,1886 $1,878 87 



DitbunenunU. 

Salaries of prof essors and employees $660 00 

Paid vouchers for expenses 828 87 

$1,878 37 



UiriTBRSITT HOSPITAL. 

RecHpU. 

Balance in Treasury, Oct. 1, 1886 $2,812 66 

From State Treasurer : 6,000 00 

$7.812 66 



Disbufsemento. 

Salaries of surgeon and employees $1,900 00 

Paid vouchers for expenses 2,787 88 

Balance in Treasury Sept. 80, 1887 8,124 77 

$7,812 66 



RSPAIB8 AND €X>NTINQKNT. 

Receipts. 
Balance in Treasury Oct. 1, 1886 $10,878 26 $10,878 06 



DUbunemenU, 
Paid vouchers for expenses $10,878 06 $10378 26 



QBirXIlAL LIBBABT. 



BeeeipU, 
Balance in Treasury Oct. 1, 1886 88,808 27 83,808 27 



DUbursementM, 

PBid vouchers for expenses $8,198 64 

Balance in Treasury Sept 80, 1887 100 78 

$8,808 27 



PHT8IOLOOIOAL LABOBATOBT. 

ReeetpU. 
Balance in Treasury Oct. 1, 1886 $104 48 $104 48 
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DUburtementM, 
Paid Youohera for expenses 187 81 

Balance in Treasnry Sept. 80, 1887 167 18 

IW48 

OOUiBOB OF DKNTAL SUBOERT. 

Receipts. 
Balance in Treasnry Oct 1, 1886 88,884 88 

From State Treasurer 8,000 00 

$11,884 98 

DUburwnuntB, 

Salaries of professors and employees $7,800 00 

Paid Touohers for expenses 670 47 

Balance in Treasury Sept 80, 1887 8,964 46 

— ' $11,884 98 

BirOlKBBBINO LABORATORY. 

Receipts. 

Balance in Treasury Oct. 1,1886 $771 68 

Balance overdrawn Sept. 80, 1887 f- 968 48 

^^'"^^^ 

DisbursementB. 
Paid vouchers for expenses : $1,785 11 81,785 11 

A8BI8TAHT IN ■NGINEXRING UIBORATORT. 

Receipts. 
From State Treasurer ^ $1,000 00 $1,000 00 

DUimnements. t 
Salaryof Assistant $1,000 00 $1,000 00 

GOBTHX rUND. 

Receiptjs. 
From contributions $1,818 00 $1,818 00 

DiAiwrsemenXM, 

Paid vouchers for expenses 8654 83 

Balance in Treasury Sept. 80,1887 668 17 

OONTINGKlfT. ^ 

Receipts. 
Balance overdrawn Sept. 80, 1887 $264 18 8864 18 

DisbwrsemenU. 
Paid vouchers for expenses 8864 18 $864 18 

REPAIRS. 

Reeeipts, 
From SUte Treasurer 85,000 00 $6,000 00 

IHsbursemcniJS. 
Paid vouchers for expenses $8,168 88 

Balance in Treasury Sept. 80, 1887 1,886 68 

86,000 00 

PHTfllOAL liABORATORT. 

Receipts. 
From State Treasurer $8,000 00 8 2»000 00 

DIAursements. 

Paid vouchers for expenses $15 90 

Balanceln Treasury Sept. 80, 1887 1.854 10 

$8,000 00 
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BEMOYAL or THE ROGBBS GIVTS. 

Aeceipte. 

From State Treasarer $1,978 01 

Balance overdrawn Sept. ao, 1887 4 00 

tuvn 01 

Diabunements. 
Balance overdrawn Oct. 1,1886 $1,077 01 $1,077 01 

CHINESE EXHIBIT. 

RecetpU. 
From State Treasurer $U703 03 $1,702 08 

Dtabunementa. 
Transfer from General Fand aocoant. vouchers paid in 1886 $1,702 08 $1,702 08 

CHKUICAL VAULT. 

ReeeipU. 
From State Treasurer $400 00 $400 00 

DUibunementB. 
Balance in Treasury Sept. 80, 1887 $400 00 $400 00 

BOILBB HOUSE. 

Receipts. 
PromSUte Treasurer $15,000 00 $16,000.00 

DiaburaementB, 

Paid vouchers for expenses^ f7,060 61 

Balance in Treasury Sept, 80, 1887 7,089 86 

SOIBNTiriC LABOBATOBIB8. 

Receipts. 

From state Treasurer $10,000 00 $10,000 00 

^ — ——————— 

Disbursements. 

Paid vouchers for expenses $1,118 80 

Balance in Treasury Sept. 30, 1887 8,886 20 

$10,000 00 

ADDITIONAL SALARIES. 

Receipts. 
From state Treasurer $6,000 00 $6,000 00 

DlBbursements. 
Balance in Treasury Sept. 80, 1887 $6,000 00 $6,000 00 

FOROE AND FOUNDRY. 

Receipts. 
FromState Treasurer $5,000 00 $6,000 00 

Disbursements. 

Paid vouchers for expenses $2,99126 

Balance in Treasury Sept. 80, 1887....; 2,006 74 

$6,000 00 
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The balances in the Treasury September 30, 1887; are as follows : 

SPECIAL FUXOS. 

HomoBopathio Medical College $U066 42 

University Hospital 8,134 77 

•General Library 109 73 

Physiological Laboratory 167 1« 

OoUege of Dental Surgery 3,964 4fl 

Ooethe Fund 663 17 

Repairs 1,886 62 

Physical Laboratory 1,954 10 

Chemical vaalt 400 00 

Boiler house 7,939 36 

Scientific Laboratories 8,886 20 

Additional salaries 6,000 00 

Forge and foundry 2,008 74 

f38,0»69 

Less remoral of Rogers Gifts, overdrawn $4 00 

" Engineering Laboratory, " 058 48 

" ConUngent account " 284 12 

1,221 64 

$36,808 16 
GENERAL FUND. 

Overdrawn 14,879 06 

Net balance $21,929 09 



APPENDIX B. 



EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREES. 



The following examinations were held in 1887 : 

CANDIDATES FOB THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Webster Cook, A. M. 

ITkem.— The Ethics of Bishop Batler and Immanuel Kant. Subjects for examination : 
Major— Ethics. Minors—l. Psychology. 2. Pedagogics. 

JoHH Foster Eastwood, A. If. 

Tresis— Organic Contamination of Boils. Subjects for examination : BCajor--Organio 
Chemistry. Minors — 1. Cryptogamio Botany. 2. Invertebrate Zoology. 
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LUDOVIO ESTBS, A. M. 

TTiefia— Latitude of Detroit Observatory : Determination by the method of the Zenith 
Telescope. Subjects for examination : Major— Astronomy. Ifinors — 1. Mathe- 
metics. 2. Physics. 

Stephen Fbancis Weston, A. B. 

7%em— The Ethics of the Church Fathers and Modem Ethics. Subjects for ezaminA* 
tion : Major— Ethics. Minors— 1. Philosophy. 2. Political Economy. 



CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTa 

Laura Donnan, A. B. 

7%em— Duties of a Pdvate Citizen in a Republic. Subjects for examination : 
Major— Constitutional History of the United States. Minors— 1. Latin. 8. 
English Literature. 

EsTELLA Lois Ouppt, A. B. 

27ie8t9— Emerson and Plato. Subjects for examination : Major— Qreek. Minors — 1. 
Logic. 2. History. 

Qeorgk Fbancis James, A. B. 

TT^^SM- Rousseau and the EmUe. Subjects for examination: BCajor — Pedagogics. 
Minors — 1. English Dramatic Literature. 2. Psychology. 

Oeorge Cullet Manlt» a. B. 

ITTiem— Labor Organizations as a Factor in Distribution. Subjects for exammation : 
Major — Political Economy. Minor— 1. Constitutional History of the United 
States. 2. Constitutional History of England. 

Hannah Robib Sbwell, A. B. 

27iem— The English Poor Law. Subjects for examination : Major— Constitutional 
History of England. Minors— 1. Englikh Literature. 2. German. 

Margaret Stewart, A. B. 

T^^em— Chemical Changes in Precipitates without Solution. Subjects for examina- 
tion : Major— Analytical Chemistry. Minors — 1. Organic Chemistry. 2. Latin» 

CANDIDATE FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Elvin Swarthout, Ph. B. 

Utesis—The Doctrine of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, and their 
Subsequent Effect upon the Constitutional History of the Union. Subjects for 
examination : Major — Constitutional History of the United States. Minors — 1. 
Taxation. 2. Constitutional History of England. 
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CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE. 

Shioehidb Arakawa, B. Aor. 

7%em9— Mental Health : Its Relation to National Prosperity. Subjects for examina- 
tion : BCajor — Sanitary Science. Minors— 1. International Law. 2. History 
of Education. 

Fbbdbbick Oeoroe Novt, B. S. 

T^^em— Cocaine and some of its Deriyatives. Subjects for examination : Major — 
Organic Chemistry. Minors—l. Physiological Chemistry. 2. Physiology. 



UNDERGRADUATES, CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 

ARTS ON THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 

EpHRADf Douglass Adams. 

Ttiesia—Onr Credit System. Subjects for examination : Major— Political Economy. 
Minors— 1. German. 2. History. 

HsLBN Louisa Lovbll. 

Bubjects for examination : BCajor— Greek. Minors— 1. Physics. 2. Pliiloeophy. 

Alphonso Gerald Newcomer. 

Subjects for examination : BCajor-— Greeks BCinors— 1. Latin. 2. Philosophy. 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Joseph Ebtabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Inetruction, 

Sir:— The undersigned, members of the State Board of Visitors to the University, 
take pleasure in reporting that a careful examination disclosed nothing in the manage- 
ment which in our judgment is subject to adverse criticism. 

The reports which are made from time to time by the Board of Regents, and by the 
President, also, and which show business ability, broad culture and eminent scholar- 
ship combined with an earnest purpose to keep the University in the front rank of great 
schools of learning, give all the information that is re<iuired for a full understanding 
&nd appreciation of the work that is being done. 

The semi-centennial anniversary, also, did much to call the attention of the citizens 
of the State and the friends of liberal education elsewhere to its power and usefulness. 

As the pressing wants of the University have been so faithfully and eloquently 
urged in detail by those who know best what is required, we do not need to mention 
them only in a general way. 

The '*call for larger equipment*' is constant, but it should always be kept in mind 
that this is the result of prosperity; and, if the University is to grow and do the beet 
work, its wants must be supplied. 

There should be an Art building ooDBtructed with architectural fitnessi The various 
19 
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laboratories in which so much good work has already been done should not be crippled! 
by lack of funds, but should be furnished with all the materials, instruments, and 
instructors required to secure the greatest results. The present corps of teachers, work- 
ing together to accomplish the objects for which the institution was founded, are a 
guarantee of thorough instruction to the extent that their means will allow. But the 
steady and generous care of the State is required to keep it in the list of "great 
Universicies"; and we cannot refrain from expressing an earnest couTiction that the 
present appropriations are inadequate to insure the position that its past and present 
services merit, and the welfare of the State imperatively demands. 

It is no less a pleasure than a duty to report a general condition of affairs and man- 
agement in keeping with the ideas of the mosc advanced educators as to the practical 
as well as purely literary instruction that should be furnished by a University, planned 
wisely and broadly enough for the needs of the whole people and to be the head of the 
educational interests of the State. 

GEORGE B. BROOKS, 
F^ FRANCIS B. STOCKBRIDGE,. 

WM. A. MOORE. 



STATE BOARD OF EDUOATIOK 



ANNUAL REPOET. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — The State Board of Edncation sabmits the following report for the 
year ending September 30, 1887 : 

8TATB NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Under the able management of Principal Sill the school has continued to 
prosper, and both in the matter of attendance and the character of the work 
done the record for the year has been satisfactory. 

The imperative need for larger accommodations had become so apparent that 
at the last session of the legislature a special appropriation of $60,000 was made 
for the erection and furnishing of an addition to the Normal School building; 
Work upon the new building is well under way, and it is expected to be com- 
pleted by the close of the next school year. With the increased facilities wlych 
will be thus afforded, the capacity of the school will fully meet the demands 
upon it and the opportunities for more eflBcient work will be greatly enlarged. 

The liberal action of the legislature in considering the needs of the school 
has enabled the board to provide for the erection of a library building and a 
new boiler house, improvements which have long been needed. The report 
of the Principal given herewith furnishes a very comprehensive review of the 
work of the school during the year. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Under the provisions of Sec. 2, Act No. 231, Public Acts of 1879, the Board 
prepared examination questions for the regular examinations held by the 
County Examiners in October, 1886, and March, 1887, and also for special 
examinations on the last Friday in November, the last Friday in February, 
the second Friday in March, the last Friday in April, and the last Friday in 
May. The boards of most of the counties adopted the above dates for special 
examinations and used the questions prepared by the State Board. 

By the provisions of Sec. 4, Act No. 266, Public Acts of 1887, the duty of 
preparing questions is transferred to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and hereafter the Board will be relieved of this duty. 
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8TATB 0BBTIFICATB8. 

Under the provisions of Act No. 231, Public Acts of 18 79, the Board issued 
the following circular: 

State Boabd of Education, 2 
^ i W-. \ 

State certificates are granted to teachers of approved qualifications, in accordance 
with Section 1, of Act No. 281, Laws of 1879, which reads as follows : 

**The People of the State of Michigan enact, That the State Board of Education shall 
hold stated meetings, at which they shall examine, and may grant State certificates of 
•qualification to, such teachers as may, upon a thorough and critical examination, be 
found to possess eminent scholarship and professional ability, and shall furnish satis- 
factory evidence of good moral character. Said certificate shall be signed by the 
President and the Secretary of the Board and impressed with the seal thereof ; and shall 
entitle the holder to teach m any of the schools of the State, without further examina- 
tion, and shall be valid for the term of ten years, unless revoked by said Board. Each 
applicant for examination shall, on making application, pay to the Secretary of the 
Board five dollars as an examination fee." 

The State Board of Education, in order to carry into effect the provisions of this law, 
will require of each applicant for a certificate : 

1. Written testimonials from responsible persons as to the moral character of the 
applicant ; 
-2. Testimonials from present and former employers as to success in teaching ; 
3. A statement over the applicant's signature, of the length of tim^ he has taught. 

The application, accompanied with the examination fee, together with satisfactory 
evidence relative to character, length of time taught, and success in teaching, should 
be furnished at least ten days before the first day of the examination. Any one whose 
credentials are unsatisfactory will be promptly informed of that fact, and thereby be 
saved the expense of attendance upon examination. 

Papers forwarded as testimonials must in all cases be originals. When copies are 
sent for filing in this office the originals will be returned, but not otherwise. 

Applicants must pass a satisfactory examination in orthography, reading, penman* 
ship, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, grammar, geography, U. S. history, geaeral his- 
tory, civil government, theory and art of teaching, natural philosophy, physiology and 
hygiene, botany, zoology, geology, chemistry, rhetoric, general literature anil the school 
law of Michigan. 

Examinations will continue three days and applicants must be in attendance during 
the entire time. 

Timely publication will be made of the dates of all examinations. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, Lansing, Mich. 

Below is a complete list of State certificates that have been granted in 
accordance vrith the provisions of Act No. 231, above referred to: 
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Miss Julia A. King, Tpsilanti. 
0. B. Thomas, Saginaw. 
Chas. Kelsej, Marquette. 
H. B. PattengiU, Ithaca. 
£. B. Fairfield, Jr., Grand Haven. 
J. W. Robinson, Manchester. 
Miss M. Louise Jones, Charlotte. 
David Howell, Lansing. 
Frank Landon, NUes. 

E. C. Thompson, Albion. 

F. A. Barbour, Coldwater. 
Mrs. L. F. Selfridge, Jackson. 
E. P. Church, Greenville. 

Z. 0. Spencer, Battle Creek. ' 
M. T. Gass, Flint. 
H. R. Gass, Jonesville. 
Miss Lina Schenck, Fenton. 
J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon. 
R. W. Putnam, Ypsilanti. 



Upon Invitation, 

George S. White, Jackson. 

J. W. Simmons, Dowagiac. 

Mrs. Cora D. Martin, Paw Paw. 

Mrs. Carrie H. Stanley, Kalamazoo. 

L. C. Hull, Detroit. 

Miss Fanny Gray, Ypsilanti. 

Wesley Sears, Coldwater. 

J. N. McCaU, Ithaca. 

J. S. Crombie, Big Rapids. 

Mrs. S. A. Crane, Houghton. 

Miss Eliza Benton, East Saginaw. 

Miss Nettie Dally, Lake Linden. 

James H. Hopkins, Ypsilanti 

E. M. Russell, Paw Paw. 

H. M. Slauson, Houghton. 

Mias Mary Bassett, Allegan. 

Chas. F. Adams, Detroit. 

Miss Martha Goodwin, Olivet. 



Upon Eaamination, 



James Warnock, Jr., Spring Lake. 
L. O. Chatfleld, Mt. Pleasant. 
C. E. Swift, Lexington. 
W. A. Fallass, Cedar Springs. 
James A. Smith, Evart. 
Frank Biillis, Lapeer. 
J. G. Johnston, Three Oaks. 
Wayne Simmons, Augusta. 
Abram Knechtel, St. Charles. 
John Evert, Moorepark. 
Mrs. T. Dorland Brown, Port Austin. 
Frank H. Famham, Gaylord. 
Eugene H. Hinkley, Lawton. 
Vesta G. Lanning, Bancroft. 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. GaUup, Milford. 
'Miss Marcia Hall, Otsego. 
J. M. Rogers, Schoolcraft. 



W. W. French, McMillan. 

C. C. Wood, Wacousta. 

E. J. Wiley, Sault Ste. Marie. 

James Brassington, Hart. 

E. A. Condit, Morenci. 

G. J. Edgecumbe, Benton Harbor. 

W. J. Cox, Calumet. 

Fred Glafke, Jr., Mendon. 

Wm. E. Tripp, Weston. 

T. Dorland Brown, Port Austin. 

Wm. H. Munson, Centre ville. 

Albert P. Cook, MUford. 

Frank A. Hamlin, Blaine. 

Chas. O. Hoyt, Grass Lake. 

J. W. Humphrey, Wayland. 

Miss Abbie Barker, Paw Paw* 

A. U. Bennett, Bangor. 



Previous to the passage of the statute of 1879^ the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction was authorized to grant State certificates without examination. 
These certificates were issued for life, and a list of persons to whom these 
certificates were granted was published in the report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for 1873. 

TEXT BOOKS OK PHYSIOLOGY, AC. 

The legislature of 1887 materially amended the statute providing for 
instruction in physiology and hygiene, &c., restricting the choice of text^ 
books. The following is the text of the amended act : 
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ACT NO. 165, PUBUO ACTS OF 1887. 

Sec 15. The district board shall specify the studies to be pursued in the schools of 
the district [districts], and in addition to the branches in which instruction is now 
required by law to be given in the public schools of the State, instruction shall be given 
in physiology and hygiene with a special reference to the nature of alcohol and narcotics 
and their effects upon the human system. Such instruction shall be given by the aid 
of text-books in the case of pupils who are able to read and as thoroughly as in other 
studies pursued in the same school. The text-books to be used for such instruction shall 
give at least one-fourth of their space to the consideration of the nature and effects of 
alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and the books used in the highest grade of graded 
schools shall contain at least t evenly pages of matter relating to this subject. Text-books 
used in giving the foregoing instruction shall first be approved by the State Board of 
Education. Each school board making a selection of text-books under the provisions of 
this act shall make a record thereof in their proceedings and text-books once adopted 
imder the provisions of this act shall not be changed within five years except by the 
consent of a majority of the qualified voters of the district present at an annual meet* 
ing or at a special meeting called for that purpose. The district board shall require 
'each teacher in the public schools of such district, before placing the school register in 
the hands of the directors [director] as provided in section thirteen of this act, to cer- 
tify therein whether or not instruction has been given in the school or grade presided 
over by such teacher, as required by this act, and it shall be the duty of the director of 
the district to file with the township clerk a certified copy of such certificate. Any 
school board neglecting or refusing to comply with any of the provisions of this act, 
shall be subject to fine or forfeiture the same as for neglect of any other duty pertain- 
ing to their office. This act shall apply to all schools in' the State, including schools in 
Dur cities or villages, whether incorporated under special charter or under the general 
laws. 

The following text-books on Physiology and Hygiene have been approved 
by the State Board of Education for use in the Public Schools of the State, in 
accordance with the provisions of the above quoted Act. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by Jerome Walker, published by A. Lovell & 
CJo., New York. 

The Human Body, by H. Newell Martin, published by Henry Holt & Ck>., New 
York. 

Hygienic Physiology, by J. D. Steele, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
and Chicago. 

Eclectic Guide to Health, by Eli F. Brown, published by Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Principles of Hygiene, by Ezra M. Hunt, published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., New York and Chicago. 

Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by John C. Cutter, published by J. 
B. Lippiacott& Co., Philadelphia. 

Physiology and Hygiene, by Joseph C. Hutchison, published by Clark & Maynard, 
New York. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOKS. 

The House I live in, by Eli F. Brown, published by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.» 
Cincinnati. 
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Beginner's Anatomy, PhyBiology and Hygiene, by John C. Gutter, published by J. B. 
Ldppincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Child's Health Primer, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 

Hygiene for Young People, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 

ChUd's Book of Health, pubUshed by Lee & Shepherd, Boston. 

Practical Work in the School Room, by Sarah F. Buckelew and Margaret W. Lewis, 
published by A. Lovell & Co., New York. 

Lessons on the Human Body, by Orestes M. Brands, published by Leach, She well & 
Sanborn, Boston. 

Good Health for Children, by Orestes M. Brands, published by Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, Boston. 

The following books will be approved as soon as a sufficient amoant of 
mattei^ relating to the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics is 
^ded to meet the requirements of the law : 

The Human Body and its Health, by Wm. T. Smith, published by Ivlson, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago. 

Primer of Physiology and Hygiene, by Wm. T. Smith, published by Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taj lor & Co., New York and Chicago. 

Our Bodies and How We Live, by Albert F. Blaisdell, published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

How to Keep Well, by Albert F. Blaisdell, published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Tracey's Physiology, published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Kellogg's Physiology, published by Harper Bros., New York. 

LIBBART BOOKS. 

Daring the year the contract for furnishing books to the township and 
district libraries of the State was awarded to Eaton & Lyon, of Grand Rapids, 
they being the lowest bidders. The list of books selected by the B oard is 
^iven in the accompanying schednles. 

BELA W. JENKS, 
JAMES M. BALLOU, 
SAMUEL S. BABCOCK, 
JOSEPH ESTABROOK, 

State Board of Education. 



A. 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1886-7. 

Hon. Joseph Estabhook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Sir : ^I submit herewith a report of the State Normal School for the school year 1886-7. 

BUmCART OF ATTENDANCE. 

Enrollment in Normal Department 675 

Enrollment in Training School : 
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Primary Grades 185 

Qrammar Grades 109 

244^ 

Total (all txansfers excluded) 911^' 

* 

The following table shows the number in attendance in the Normal School proper for 
fifteen years : 

1880-1 818- 

1881-2 880 

1882-8 898 

1883-4 475 

1884-5 519 

1885-6 628- 

1886-7 67& 



1872-8 329 

1873-4 364 

1874-5 409 

1875-6 449 

1876-7 866 

1877-8 888 

1878-9 292 

1879-80 298 



PBOFESSOBS, ITYSTRUCTORS, ETC. 

John M. B. Sill, M. A., Principal. 

Daniel Putnam, M. A., Vice-Principal, Mental and Moral Science and Theory and. 
Art of Teaching. 
Julia Anna King, Preceptress, History and Civil Gk>vemment. 
Frederic H. Pease, Music, and Director of Conservatory of Music. 
Charles FitzRoy Bellows, M. A., Mathematics. 
August Lodeman, M. A., German and French Languages. 
Austin George, M. A., Director of Training School. ' 

Mrs. Lucy A. Osband, M. A., Natural Sciences. 
Edwin A. Strong, M. A., Physical Sciences. 
Florus A. Barbour, B. A., English Language and Literature. 
John Goodison, Drawing and Geography. 
Benjamin L. D*Ooge, M. A., Latin and Greek Languages. 
Helen M. Post, Assistant in English and French. 
WiUiam H. Brooks, Critic in Grammar Grades of Training School. 
Lois A. McMahon, Assistant in English Literature. 
Annie A. Paton, Assistant in EUstory and (German. 
Henry T. Coe, Assistant in Mathematics. 
Abbie Pearce, Critic in Primary Grades of Training School. 
Charles E. St. John, Assistant in Physical Sciences. 
Willis A. Weeks, Assistant in Ancient Languages. 
Amelia Hale, Instructor in Mathematics. 
Wilbur P. Bowen, Instructor in Mathematics. 
Clarence £. Smith, Instructor in BInglish. 
Mrs. Lydia £. Kniss, Instructor in History. 
P. R. Cleary, Penmanship. 
Fannie H. Wood, Instructor and Clerk. 
Florence Goodison, Librarian. 

Miss EUza H. Murphy was appointed Instructor in History, but was, on account of 
ill-health, unable to enter upon duty. After a lingering illness she died January 16,. 

1887. 
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Mrs. Lydia E. KnisB, whose name appears in the foregoing list, was appointed in her 
place and served throughout the year. 

Mr. Henry T. Coe, Assistant in Hathematios, resigned daring the second term to 
engage in other business, and Geo. F. Key was appointed to fill the vacancy thus made. 

GLASS GRADUATED JUNE 28, 1887. 



Angle Bates, Eno-% Hastings. 

Georgia Barker, Eng., Rookford. 

Edwin A. Blakeslee, Set, Galien. 

Clark L. Beebe, Sd., MaroelloB. 

Alice J. Bird, Bng.^ Romnlns. 

Minnie L. BLBsell, Eng,, Newoomb. 

Nettie B. Brlggs, Eng.^ Vlokeburg. 

May O. Brown, Eng,^ RawBonville. 

Wilbur P. Bowen, SeL Sh, Lat,^ Lima. 

Alice BaokinghaoEi, Eng,n MarehaU. 

Belle Crawford, Eng,^ Novi. 

M. Emma Chase, 8e^., Wayne. 

Anna F. Crippen, Lot, Qer.^ TpsllantL 

Annie M. Cottreli, EnO'% Marine City. 

Harriet Adelaide Cloyes, Eng.^ Farmlngton. 

Hattie E. Commlngs, l^nj., Richland. 

Alfred O. Cnehman, Eng^ Otsego. 

Sttie V. Deake, Sci.« Salem. 

Grace Dow, iZ>ng., Charlotte. 

William H. Dorgan, LiL FV*., Gobleville. 

Nettie M. Darfee, Lit. 8h. Oer,^ Plymonth. 

Thomas L. Evans, SeL IaU,^ Samsonyille. 

Joseph B. Estabrook, CL, Oliret. 

Eran Easery, Q., Elmer. 

Mary Fanaon, LaL Oer,^ Anreliiu. 

Lois A French, Eng. 8h. Otr.^ YpeilantL 

Lomina J. Fletcher, lAL^ Wyandotte. 

Gertmde E. Fimple, Sei., Sherwood. 

W. H. Foster, 01., Traverse City. 

George Fowler, I/it, Sh, Lat.^ St. Thomas. 

Gertrude Funkey, JCn(7.,Haccock. 

Mary Grattan, Eng,^ WlUiamston. 

Jennie Gallatin, Eng. Sh. LaL, Tecumaeh. 

Mamie B. Gibson, Eng., Farmington. 

Uxzie R. Hamilton, Eng., Big Rapids. 

Anna M. Hamitt, SO., Fenton. 

Sarah C. J. Hamitt, Eng., Fenton. 

Era C. Harris, Eng., DansviUe. 

George E. Hancome, Sci., Lowell. 

Lulu M. Hendrick, Eng. Sh, LaL, Hamburg. 

Warren E. Hicks, Eng., Bfaaon. 

Ella Hynes, Eng., Allegan. 

Ida May Ingram, Eng., Hancock. 

Richard D. Jones, Eng. Sh. LaL, Hancock. 

Adelaide J. Kemp, Eng., Bennington. 

James W. Kennedy, SeU LaL, Sparta. 

Fannie S. Kief, Eng. Sh. L., YpsUanti. 

AUce P. Kimball, Sp. M., YpailanU. 

Sara Lament, Eng., Lake Linden. 

Fred & Lamb, SeL Sh. LaL, Nori. 

Lucy Edith Lowe, Eng., Whlttaker. 

20 



L. May McCracken, Eng., Farmington. 

Kate Major, M. L., Centervllle. 

Mattie A. McFarlane, M. L., Detroit. 

Minnie MiUett, Eng., Richmond. 

Nellie Bfiller, Eng., Richmond. 

H. W. Molntoeh, LaL Oer., Hodunk. 

Jean MoDiarmid, Sp. Mu., Bear Lake. 

Leonora J. McDonald, Eng., Southfleld. 

Elisa McDonald, EngJSK Oer., Cheboygan. 

William J. McKone, Set. LaL, Montezuma, N. Y. 

Clarence D. McLouth, Eng. Sh. Oer., Adrian. 

Charles H. Naylor, Sci. Sh. LaL, Howell. 

Meda Loueae Gaband, Eng., PerrinavUle. 

Helen M. Patrick., Eng., Pewamo. 

Anna M. Pauline, Eng., Lake Linden. 

Marahall J. Peaae, ISng., Ypailanti. 

Esther Kinsie Phelpa, Eng., Romeo. 

Georgia G. Robinaon, LiL, Battle Creek. 

Jeaale M. Rogera, Eng. Sh. Lai. and Oer., Eatoa 

Rapida. 
Chaa. M. Robbina, Lat. Qer., Conatantine. 
Frank B. Schall, Eng. Sh. Lot., Moorepark. 
John G. Schafer, Eng., Fredonla. 
Alma R. Steward, Eng , Wyandotte. 
H. Annette Sherwood, Eng. Sh. LaL and Oer., St» 

Joseph. 
Eugene Severance, Sei. Sh. Lot., Walled Lake. 
Mary Kittle Stewart, LiL Sh. Oer., Almont. 
Kittle I. Smith, Sp. Mu., Lawton. ^ 

Lillian A. Smith, Eng. Sh. Qer., Nllea. 
Bertha Schlichting, Eng., Lake Linden. 
Clara L. Stone, Eng., Ydailantl. 
Mary Stuart, Eng., Fremont. 
Edith R. Titua, Eng., Coldwater. 
Harry D. Thompson, Eng., Ypsilanti. 
Josephine C.Townaend, iSei., Oxford. 
C. Milton Thurston, Eng., Galien. 
Jessie R. Warren, Eng. Sh. Ger., Whiteford. 
Sadie J. Wheaton, SeL Sh. Lat., Nlles. 
John A. Welta, Eng., Utioa. 
Sarah Whitley. Lit. Sh. Lai., Tpsilanti. 
Nora D. Wiikeraon, Eng., Dundee. 
Flora Wilbur, Eng. Sh, Oer., Ypsilanti. 
Mary White, Eng., Portland. 
Margaret E. Wlae, Eng. Sh. LaL, Ypsilanti. 
PrenUss E. Whitman, Eng., Trayerae City. 
Eatelie S. Witt, Eng., Almont. 
Ida May WiUiama, Eng., Albion. 
Mary E. Woodln, Eng., Weaton. 
Byron H. Wood, Eng., Commerce. 
Luther B. Woodard, SeL Sh, Lot., Orleans. 
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CHANGES IN COURSES OP STUDY. 

During the yjQBX some minor changes have been made by the State Board of Educa- 
tion in the courses of instruction. These are presented below in the amended form. 
It will be seen that the requirements for admission to the Normal School proper have 
been considerably enlarged; that the shorter Latin and Greek Substitutions are no 
longer allowed; that no substitutions of a language are allowed in the literary course; 
that the special course with music has been greatly strengthened; that several of the 
language courses heretofore recognized but not formulated are now presented in detail, 
And that provision for elementary professional instruction for those who remain but a 
brief time in the school, has been provided. 

^ REQUISITES FOR ADMISSION. 

The present requirements for admission are as follows : 

All applicants for admission must sustain a satisfactory examination in the following 
subjects : 

(a.) Arithmetic, including the facts, principles, and operations of simple and com- 
pound numbers, of fractions, of ratio and proportion, of percentage and its applications, 
and of square root. 

(6.) English grammar, including the parts of speech and th^ir uses or relations in 
connected discourse, and the structure and analysis of sentences. 

(c.) Geography, including positions, boundaries, and coast-lines of grand divisions ; 
location of the great plateaus and low lands ; position and direction of mountain 
ranges ; the source, course, and discharge of rivers ; boundaries, capitals, and chief 
cities of political divisions ; and in general, the contents of the maps of a good Gram- 
mar School Geography. 

(d.) Reading, including articulation, pronunciation, correct emphasis and inflection, 
and ability to read with suitable expression any ordinary passage of prose or i)oetry. 

(6.) ^[pelling, so far as to test ability to spell and write correctly words in com- 
mon use. 

(/. ) Algebra, including the following topics : Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, 
Division, Factoring, Greatest Ck>mmon Divisor, Least Common Multiple, and Fractions. 

Preparatory and review classes in the Common Branches and Algebra will be organ- 
ized at the beginning of each term. These classes afford opportunity for those who are 
found deficient in any of the requisites for admission to make the necessary 
preparation. 

Reference to the courses of study will show that these subjects, in their more 
advanced phases, are all pursued in the Normal School proper. The requisites men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs are preparatory to these final courses. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

IHrsi Year. 

First TerTn— 1. Vocal Music. 2. Elementary Drawing. 8. Geography, 10 weeks ; 
Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4. Algebra. 
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Second Term— I, Arithmetio, 10 weeks ; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. Reading 
«ad Orthography. 8. Algebra. 4. Civil Government, 10 weeks ; Elementary Profes- 
sional Instruction, 10 weeks. 

Second Year, 

First rerni— 1. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks; Narcotics, 5 weeks. 2. Rhetoric, 
d. Geometry. 4. Advanced Drawing. 

Second Term—1. History of the United States. 2. Botany. 3. English literature. 
4. Geometry. 

Third Year. 

First Term—1, Zoology, 10 weeks; Comparative Zodlogy, 10 weeks. 2. Gtoneral His- 
tory. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. Mental and Moral Science. 

Second Term—1, Higher Algebra. 2. Advanced Physics. 8. Professional Training 
in Common Branches. 4. Mental Science Applied to Teaching; School Management. 

Fourth Year, 

First Term—1, Chemistry. 2. Physical Technics, 10 weeks ; Political Science, 10 
weeks. 8. Geology. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term — 1. Chemistry, 10 weeks ; Astronomy, 10 weeks. 2. Trigonometry, 10 
week^ ; Surveying, 10 weeks. 8. Practice Teaching. 4. Training in Phvsical Science, 
10 weeks ; EUstory of Education, 10 weeks. Essays, 

Substitutions. 

Two years of German or French will be accepted in the foregoing course as substi- 
tutes for studies as follows: ZoOlogy and Comparative Zodlogy, Higher Algebra, Phys- 
ical Technics, Political Science, Trigonometry and Surveying. This substituted course 
is called '* Scientific with Shorter German (or French)." 

LITERARY COURSE. 

First Year. 

FHrst Tierm— 1. Vocal Music. 2. Heading and Orthography. 8. Civil Government, 
10 weeks ; Elementary Professional Instruction, 10 weeks. 4. Algebra. 

Second Term—1, Arithmetic, 10 weeks; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. Elementary 
Drawing. 8. Algebra. 4. Penmanship, 10 weeks ; Geography, 10 weeks. 

Second Year. 

First Temi—1. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks ; Narcotics, 5 weeks. 2. United 
States History. 8. Geometry. 4. Rhetoric. 
Second Term—l. General History. 2. Botany. 8. English Literature. 4. Geometry. 

Third Year. 

First Term—U Zoology, 10 weeks ; Comparative ZoOlogy, 10 weeks. 2. Advanced 
English Literature, 10 weeks ; Political Science, 10 weeks. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. 
Mental and Moral Science. 

Second Term— I, American Literature. 2. Grecian and Roman History. 8. Profes- 
sional Training in Common Branches. 4. Mental Science Applied to Teaching; School 

Management* 

Fourth Year, 

First Term—l. Chemistry. 2. English Constitutional History. 8. English Master- 
pieces. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 
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Second Term^l, Ck>nBtitutioiial Historj of United States. 3. Study of Masterpieces. 
8. Practice Teaching. 4. Training in Physical Science, 10 weeks ; History of Educa- 
tion, 10 weeks. Essays. 

ENGLISH CX>UR8B. 

First Year, 

Firet Term — 1. Arithmetic, 10 weeks; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. Reading and 
Orthography. 8. Geography, 10 weeks; Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4. Elementary 
Drawing. 

Second Term—l, Algebra. 2. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks ; Narcotics, 5- 
weeks. 8. Vocal Music. 4. Botany. 

Second Year, 

First Term^l. Algebra. 2. Civil Government, 10 weeks ; Elementary Professional 
Instruction, 10 weeks. 8. Rhetoric. 4. History of United States. 

Second Term — 1. Geometry. 2. £3ementary Physics. 8. Mental and Moral Science. 
4. Book-keeping, 10 weeks; Professional Training in Common Branches, 10 weeks. 

Third Year. 

First Term — 1. Chemistry. 2. Professional Training in Common Branches, 10 weeks ;^ 
Political Science, 10 weeks. 8. Mental Science Applied to Teaching; School Manage- 

r 

ment. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term— 1. English Literature. 2. General History. 8. Practice Teaching. 4. 
Training in Pnysical Science, 10 weeks ; History of Education, 10 weeks. Essays. 

NoTE.~The full or the two years' Language Course may be added to the BInglish 
Course, in which case such course is called the '* English with Full (or Shorter) Latin,, 
(or Greek, or German, or French,)" as the case may be. 

ANCIENT CLASSICAL OOUBSE. 

First Year, 

First Term—l, Arithmetic, 10 weeks ; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. Latin. 3. 
G^eography, 10 weeks ; Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks ; 
Narcotics, 5 weeks. 

Second Term — 1. United States History. 2. Latin. 8. Algebra. 4. Civil Govern- 
ment, 10 weeks ; Reading and Orthography, 10 weeks. 

Second Year, 

First Term^l, Algebra. 2. Rhetoric. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. Latin. 

Second Term — 1. Geometry. 2. Vocal Music. 8. Grecian and Roman History. 4. Latin. 

Third Year, 

First Term—l. Geometry. 2. Latin. 3. Greek. 4. Mental and Moral Science. 
Second Term — 1. Latin. 2. Greek. 8. Professional Training in Common Branches. 
4. Mental Science applied to Teaching ; School Management. 

Fourth Year, 

First Term—l, Chemistry. 2. Latin. 8. Greek. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 
SeooTid Term-^1, Latin. 2. Greek. 8. Practice Teaching. 4. Training in Fhysi- 
eal Science, 10 weeks ; History of Education, 10 weeks. Essays. 
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MODEBN OLASSIOAIi COUB8B. 

First Year, 

First Termr-l, Arithmetio, 10 weeks; English Orammar, 10 weeks. 2. Qennan. 8, 
"Gtoographj, 10 weeks; Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4. Physiology and Hygiene^ 16 weeks; 
.Narcotics, 6 weeks. 

Second Term-^l, United States History. 2. German. 8. Algebra. 4. Civil Govern- 
ment, 10 weeks; Beading and Orthography, 10 weeks. 

Seeond Tear, 

First Terrn^l, Algebra. 2. Rhetoric 8. Elementary Physics. 4. German. 
Second Term^l, (Geometry. 2. Vocal ICosic. 8. German. 4. French. 

Third Year. 

First Term—l, G^eometry. 2. G^eneral History. 8. French. 4. Mental and Moral 
tScienca. 

Second Term — 1. (German. 2. FVench. 8. Professional Training in Common Branches. 
4. Mental Science Applied to Teaching; School Management. 

Fourth Year, 

First Term—1, Chemistry. 2. German. 8. F^rench. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 
Second Term-^1. Gerauui. 2. fYench. 8. Practice Teaching. 4. Training in Phys- 
ical Science, 10 weeks; History of Edacation, 10 weeks. Essays. 

LATIN AND OEBMAJY COUBSE. 

First Year, 

First Term— 1. Arithmetic, 10 weeks ; English Grammar, 10 weeks. 2. Latin. 8. 
'Geography, 10 weeks; Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4. German. 

Second Term — 1. Civil Government, 10 weeks ; Beading and Orthography, 10 weeks, 
2. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks ; Narcotics, 5 weeks. 8. Latin. 4. German. 

Second Year, 

First Term—l. Algebra. 2. Latin. 8. Rhetoric. 4. German. 

Second Term—1, Algebra. 2. Grecian and Boman History. 8. Latin. 4. 

German. 

Third Year, 

First Term—1. Geometry. 2. United States History. 8. Latin. 4. Mental and 
Moral Science. 

Second Term—1, Latin. 2. German. 8. Professional Training in (Common 
Branches. 4. Mental Science applied to Teaching ; School Management. 

Fourth Year, 

First Term-^1, Elementary Physics. 2. Latin. 8. German. 4. Practice Teaching. 
Essays. 

Second Term—1, Latin. 2. German. 3. Practice Teaching. 4. Traming in 
Physical Science, 10 weeks ; History of Education, 10 weeks. Essays. 
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SCIENTIFIC LATIN COUBSE. 

First Tear. 

FHrst Term— 1. Arithmetic, 10 weeks; English Qrammar, 10 weeks. 2. EIemeiitar3r 
Drawing. 8. G^graphy, 10 weeks; Penmanship, 10 weeks. 4. lAtin. 

Second Term — 1. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks; Narcotics. 5 weeks. 2. Latin» 
8. Algebra. 4. Civil Government, 10 weeks; Beading and Orthography, 10 weeks. 

Second Year, 

First Term—1. Algebra. 2. United States History. 8. Vocal Music. 4. Latin. 
Second Term — 1. Rhetoric. 2. Botany. 8. Geometry. 4. Latin. 

Third Year, 

First Term-^1, G^metry. 2. Latin. 8. Elementary Physics. 4. Mental and Moral 
Science. 

Second Term—l, Latin. 2. Grecian and Roman History. 8. Professional Training 
in Common Branches. 4. Mental Science Applied to Teaching. School Management. 

• 

Fourth Year, 

First Term—l, Chemistry. 2. Latin. 8. G^logy. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term^l. Trigonometry, 10 weeks; Astronomy, 10 weeks. 2. Latin. 8. Prac- 
tice Teaching. 4. Training in Physical Science, 10 weeks; History of Education, 10 
weeks. Essays. 

SCIENTIFIO GERMAN GOURSB. 

This course is the same as the ** Scientific Latin*' (see previous page), Gtormau dis- 
placing Latin, except as follows: In the Fifth Term, German is omitted and General 
History taken instead; and in the Sixth Term, English Literature takes the place of 
Grecian and Roman History. 

SPECIAL COX7RSB WITH MUSIC. 

First Year, 

First Term—1. Elementary Vocal Music with Methods. 2. Voice Culture. 8. Eng- 
lish Grammar, 10 weeks ; Arithmetic, 10 weeks. 4. Algebra. 

Second Tenn--1, Advanced Vocal Music with Methods. 2. Voice Culture. 8. Phys- 
iology and Hygiene or a language. 4. Algebra. 

Second Year, 

First Term-'l, Harmony. 2. United States History. 8. Elementary PhyBics or a 
language. 4. Voice Culture. 

Second Term— 1. Harmony. 2. Mental and Moral Science. 8. Bhetorio or a lan- 
guage. 4. Voice Culture. 

Third Year, 

First Term—l. Musical Composition. 2. Practice Teaching, Conducting, or Accom- 
panying. 8. Geometry or a language. 4. Solo Singing. 

Second Term—l, Literature of Music. 2. English Literature or a language. 8. 
Practice Teaching, Conducting or Accompanying. 4. Solo Singing. 
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Note : — In addition to the studies named above, the following are required of grad- 
uates in this course, viz, : Geography, Beading and Orthography, Civil Government, 
and Penmanship ; also Geometry, Rhetoric and Physiology and Hygiene, provided these 
are displaced by a language. 

TBXT^AKD RBFEBBNCE BOOKS. 

History : 

U. S. Colonial— 2>02^2e. 
U. S. Federal Period — Johnston. 
"ReviewB^King's Tabuiatums. 
General History — Anderson, 

Mathematics : 

Arithmetic — MUne, 
A Igebra— Be[tou7«. 
(Geometry — Bellows, 
Trigonometry— BeZtouw. 
Surveying — Bellows, 

Physical Sciences : 

Attronomj—'Newoomb and Holden, 

Fhjsica—Oage, 

Chemistry— BarA^er and Jones* lables. 

Syllabus — Strong, 

Natural Sciences : 

Botany, Structural— Bemey. 

Botany, Systematic — Wood's Class Book, or Oray's Ma final 

Physiology and Hygiene— WaUcer. 

Zoology — Packard, 

Zoology, Comparative.— Orf on. 

English : 

Grammar— JReed and KeUogg, 

Rhetoric— D. J, HiU, 

English Literature — Brooks. 

American Literature — Boyse, 

Orthography— Soitsbury. 

Book-keeping — Wooley, 

Vocal Music and Voice Culture— JVose. 

Civil Government— Foung and Const, of Michigan, 

Political Science— ITaytond. 

Mental Science— 6fuZ2y or Haven. 

Mental Science Applied to Teaching— Putnam'a Outlines, 

History of Education— JRsin^er or Compayr4, 

Latin : 

Gnunmar— HarAmeM. 
First Lessons — Jones, 
Ceeear-^ Allen and Oreenough, 
Cicero—Allen and Oreenough or Harkness, 
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Latin : 

Qyid^Allen and Qrwnough or lAncoln, 

YergJl^Frieze, 

Prose Composition — Jones, 

Sight Beading— TbmZtnfon. 

Oreek: 

Qr&mmAT—Hadley and AUen. 

First Lessons— Bot«e. 

Reader — Moss. 

Prose— JbnM. 

Iliad— iTeep. 

Anabasis — Boise. 

Sight Reading— Jerram. 

German : 

Grammar — Brandt, 
Man nal —Lodeman. 
First Reader — MacmiUan, 
Qoethe— flermann und Dorothea, 
Leasing— 3finna von BarnMm. 
Gutzkow — Zopf und Schwert, 
Qchmer—Wahelm Tdl. 
Heine— iVosa. 
Goethe— E^grmonf. 
Goethe— iVosa. 
Goethe — Iphigenie , 
Goethe — Torquato Tasso, 
Leasing — Nathan der Weise. 
Bucheim — Prose Composition, 
Bucheim — German Lyrics. 
Wagner — German Ballads. 
Some German Work on Edacation. 

French: 

MacmiUan, Course L 

Macmilian, Course II. 

Macmillan, Course III. 

Mme. de Girardin — La Joie fait Peur, 

Scribe and Legouv6-^Zxi Bataille de Dames, 

Hal6vy — VAbbe Constantin. 

Sandeau— JIf //e. de la Seigliire, 

G. Sand— Zxi Mare au Didble, 

Lacombe— Pfti^e Histoire du Peuple Frangais, 

Comeille— Lc Cid, 

Moli^re — IjCs Femmes Savanies. 

'BjBucm^— Esther, 

Hugo — Hemani, 

Legouv6— X<a Lecture en Action, 

Sainte Beu ve—CauMm. 

Some French Work on Education. 
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TEXT BOOKS OF TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Arithmetic— ^eZtotM, Ohiey, 
Language— iSfunn^on, Reed and Kellogg, 
Readers — Appleton, Barnes, 
Geogr3,phj^Appletan''8 Our World, 
U. S. Hietorj-^Higginaon, Sunnton. 
Penmanship— 5jpenoertan. 
Dictionary — Webster. 
Music — Pease, Tufts and Holt, 

The year covered by this report has been one of decided prosperity, characterized in 
a marked degree by harmony and devotion in the corps of instructors. It will be seen 
that the attendance has been larger than at any previous time. Consequently, the need 
of added room for the usee of the school has been more apparent than ever before. The 
Committees on the State Normal School in both branches of the leg^ialature, deeply 
impressed, both by their own observation, and by the forcible presentation of our needs 
in this direction made by the Board of Education, were unanimous in recommending an 
appropriation of 960,000 for enlarging our accommodations. This recommendation hav- 
ing met the approval of the legislature and of his ExceUency, the Governor of Michigan, 
we shall begin the school year 1887-8 with renewed oourage and confidence, assured 
that at an early date the Normal School will have room according to its strength. 

As usual, the great body of our students have been earnest, hard working young men 
and women who come to the Normal School for a distinct and weU defined purpose, 
whose attendance has cost personal effort and great sacrifice, who know the value of 
time too well to waste it in idleness or frivolity. On this account the administration of 
the school is comparatively easy. The following printed statements, placed in the 
hands of pupils at the opening of the year set forth principles which have governed in 
the administration of the school : 

'' It is taken for granted by the administration of the school that students enter the 
Normal solely for the purposes of study and instruction, and that they will devote their 
time and attention to these purposes ; that they will abstain from everything which 
would tend to hinder their own progress in their appropriate work or would, in any 
degree, interfere with the progress or rights of others. 

"It is also assumed that they are acquainted with the usages and rules which govern 
the conduct and intercourse of ladies and gentlemen in general society and in well-reg- 
ulated families, and that they will conform to these usages and rules at all times and in 
all places. 

*'It is required that students devote proper hours of the day, and evening hours of 
School days, commencing at 7:80 from the beginning of the Fall term to the first of 
April, and at 8:30 during the remainder of the year, to the preparation of lessons and 
other school work in their own rooms, and that they be in their own rooms at and after 
10:80 on all evenings. This requirement is nuide, not only to encourage regular and 
systematic study, but also to protect industrious and faithful students against loss 
of time occasioned by improper and unnecessary interruptions. Students are at liberty 
to attend public meetings, lectures, concerts and other entertainments of proper charac- 
ter, provided such attendance does not interfere with the punctual and thorough per- 
formance of their school duties. 
21 
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*'It is suggested that students seek counsel and advice of their instructors in all cases 
of doubt in respect to the propriety or advantages of any proposed employment of 
time, or any course of life and conduct. The interests of teachers and pupils in all such 
matters are identical.*' Very respectfully, 

J. M. B. SILL, 

Principal. 



B. 
REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Joseph Estabrook, SuperinteTident ofPtMic InatrtLrtion : 

Sir : The Committee of Visitors for the Normal School beg leave to make the fol- 
lowing rei)ort : 

We have visited the Normal School at different times during the year and have wit* 
nessed class work in all its departments, and were all present at the commencement 
exercises in June. 

We find the general management excellent, the instruction well planned and 
thorough, the interest and progress of the students highly commendable. 

We were especially pleased with the teaching done in the practice school by students 
under the eye of members of the faculty, indicating careful preparation as teachers, 
with excellent methods; and that the Normal School is truly fulfilling its mission of 
furnishing well-trained teachers for our public schools. 

The constantly increasing attendance requires more room and conveniences, which 
the appropriation by the last legislature will supply for the present; but the large 
demand from our public schools for well-trained teachers indicates that the State wUl 
advance its own interests by liberally supplying the wants of this school. 

While the present course of study has answered a good purpose, yet it seems to us 
that in order to keep pace with the advance of the public schools, it would be better to 
somewhat increase the requirements for admission, and add one year's advanced study, 
so that there shall be a greater difference between the acquirements of normal gradu- 
ates and the requirements of high schools where they are expected to teach. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. B. HALL. 

L. D. NORRIS, 

MRS. C. H. STANLEY, 

Visitors. 
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C. 



LIST OF BOOKS FOR TOWNSHIP AND DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 



Books. 



HISTORT AND BIOOBAPHT. 



Abbott*B Romance of Spanish History 

Abbott's Founders of Empires. 

Abbotts Early British Kings and Queens 

Abbott^s Queens and Heroines. ^ 

Abbott*s Rolers of Later Times. 

American Men of Letters 

American Statesmen 

Bigelow's Life of Franklin 

Boysof *ei 

Brownlng^s Modem France 

Bryce^s Holy Roman Empire , 

Bnsh*s Qaeens of France 

Batterworth> Yoang Folks* History of Boston. 

Campaign Series of the War , 

Campbeirs History of Michigan , 

Carlyle^B Frederick the Great 

ChampUn^sYoang Folks* History of the War for the Union. 

Chapun*s Life of Snmner 

Ooffln*s Boys of *76 

Ooffln*s Bnllding the Nation ^ 

CofflnV Story of Liberty 

Creasy*8 Fifteen DecislTo Battles , 

Dickens^B Chlld*s History of England , 

D^Anvers^s Heroes of American Discovery 



No. 
Toll. 



EngUfh Men of Letten {Edited hy John Morley) : 

Johnson , 

Olbbon 

Scott 

Shelley 

Hame 

Goldsmith , 

Defoe 

Bams 

Spencer 

Thackeray 

Burke 

Milton 

Southey 

Chancer 

Bunyan 

Oowper 

Pope 

Byrm 

L»)( ke 

Wordsworth 

Dryden 

Landon 

UeQalncey 

Lamb 

Bentley 



FatnoM Women: 

Oe'trgo Eliot 4, 

Madame Roland 

Elizabeth Fry 

Freeman*fl Old English History 

Froude^B (I'eBsar 

Gardiner's Enslifih History for Young Folks... 

Grant'n Memoirs , 

Green's Shorter History of the English People. 
Green's The Making of England 



I 
6 
6 
5 
6 



8 



12 



Osta- 
lofue 
Price. 



S2 00 



8 
6 
5 
6 

n 

•1 
4 
1 

1 
1 
1 



00 
00 
00 
00 
fS& 
26 
M 
76 
26 
fiO 
26 
60 



12 60 
360 



7 
2 
1 



60 
76 
25 
800 
800 
800 
100 
00 
12s 



75 
76 
76 
75 
76 
76 
76 
76 
75 
75 
76 
76 
76 
75 
75 
76 
76 
75 
76 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
76 



00 
00 
00 
60 
75 
UO 
00 
20 
60 



Price 
Bid. 



$120 

seo 

800 

800 

800 
82 
82 

2 75 

106 
16 

100 
40 
86 

860 

1 

4 

1 



70 
05 
76 
53 
05 
96 
06 
60 
48 
70 



48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
4^ 
48 
48 
48 
48 



65 
65 
65 

80 
40 
60 
00 
90 
00 



* Per volume. 
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I^ST OP Books. — C(mtinued, 



Books. 



BISTORT AND BIOGRAPHY. 



Hale^s Boys' Heroes 

Harrison's Young Folks' History of Spain 

Harrison's Young Folks' History of India 

Harrison's Young Folks' History of Svdtzerland 

Higginson's Young Folks' Book of American Explorers. 

HlRglnson's Young Folks' United States 

Hlldreth's History of the United States 

Hawthorne's True Stories from History and Biography . 

Holland and its People 

Irving's Life of Columbus (Popular Edition) 

Irvlng's Life of Washington (School Edition) 

Jameson's Celebrated Female Sovereigns t 

Johnson's The Old French War 

Johnson's War of 1812 

Keary'sThe Dawn of History 

Kostlin's Martin Luther 

Ladd's History of War with Mexico 

Lamartine's Oliver Cromwell 

Leland's Lincoln (New Plutarch Series) 

Life of Mary Somerville 

Life of Anna Jameson 

Life of Charlotte Bronte 

Life of Caroline Herschell 

Life of Dornthv Pattlson (Sister Dora) 

Lockhart's Life of Scott 

Lodge's English Colonies in America 

Macaulay's History of England , 

McCarthy's History of Our Own Times 

MacKenzle's History of the Nineteenth Century 

Markham's Colonial Days. 

Markham's Narrative History of King Philip's War 

Motley's Dutch Republic 

Motley's Netherlands 

Muller's Political History of Modem Times. 

Old Times In the Colonies 

Outlines of the History of I'rance 

Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac 

Parkman's Jesuits In North America 

Parkman's LaSalle and the Great West 

Plutarch's Lives (Langhorne) 

Prescott's Conquest of Peru 

Prescott's (Conquest of Mexico 

Prescott's Charles V 

Pur^oe's Episodes of French EUstory 

Schiller and his Times 

Self-Made Men (Seymour) 

Smiles's Lives or the Stevensons 

Smiles's Life of a Scotch Naturalist 

Spark's American Biography 

Stedman's Poets of America 

Strickland's Stories from History 

Strickland's Stories from Ancient History 

Strickland's Stories from Modern History 

Strickland's Stories from English History 

Strickland'H Queens of England 

Student's History of Greece 

Student's Merlvale's Rome 

Student's History of France 

Student's History of Germany 

The Boy's Froissari (Lanier) 

The Boy's Plutarch 



The Ertnch Sfriea : 

The Crusades '. 

Houses of Lancaster and York 

The Age of Elizabeth 

The Age of Anne 

The French Revolution - 

Thomas Carlyle (M. D Conway) 

Towle's Adventures and Conquests of Magellan.. 

Towle's Pizarro 

Trevblyan's Early History of Charles James Fox. 

Underwood's Longfellow 

W^aliace's Russia 

Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry 

Yonge's Book of Worthies 




10 



$100 
1 50 



luo 


100 


100 


I2S 


12b 


260 


150 


400 


76 


125 



f0 6& 
75 



<6 
65 
65 
65 
65 
60 
80 
75 
60 
75 
00 
» 
78 
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List of BooKS,-~Continued. 



Books. 



I 



BISTORT^ AND BIOGRAPHY. 



Yonge^s Cameoe of History 

Yonge^s History of Greece 

Yonge^s History of Rome 

Yonge*8 History of France 

Yonge*B History of Germ&ny 

YoDge^s Hibtory of Bnglana. 

Yonog Folks* History of the Netherlands 

Young Folks* History of Russia 

Young's Remarkable Events in the World's History. 



TRAVXL8, DISOOVKRIEB, ETC. 

Bayard Taylor's Travels 

Benjamin's Atlantic Islands 

Bird's A Lady's Life In the Rocky Mountains.. 

Bird's 8ix Months in the Sandwich Islands 

Bnrnaby'H Ride to Khiva 

Butler's Wild North Land. 

Bntterfleld's Dincovery of the Northwest 

Curtis's Howadji In Syria 

Cortis's Nile Notes of aHowadJl 

Dana's Two Years Before the Mast (New Edition) 

De Amicis' Holland and Its People 

De Amicis' Constantinople 

Dilke'8 Greater Britain 

Doolittle's Social Life of the Chinese 

Du Chaillu's Countryof the Dwarfs 

Du Chaillu's Apingi Kingdom 

Du Chaillu's Lost In the Jungle 

Du Chaillu's .Stories of the Gorilla Country 

Du Chaillu's Life Under the Equator 

Dyer's Pompeii 

Field's Journey Around the World , 

Gautier's A Winter in Russia 

Orifflis's The Mikado's Empire 

Hale's Stories of Adventure 

Hayes'H New Colorado 

Hay's Castillan Days 

Hilliard's Six Months in Italy 

Jackson's Glimpses of Three Coasts 

Kingsley's Christmas In the West Indies 

Knox's Boy Travelers in Siamand Java 

Leonowen's An English Governess in Slam 

Life and Travel in Tartary, Thibet, and China 

LivingHtones Travels and Last Journals 

LivlngMtone'H South Africa 

McMaster's History of the United States 

Madame de Stael's Germany , 

Mre. Brassey '8 Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam. 

Nordhoff's California 

Nordhoff'M California. Oregon, and Sandwich Islands 

NordenskJold's Voyage of tbe Vega 

Our New Way Around the World 

Parkman's Oregon Trail 

Primes'sForty Years in the Turkish Em pir* 

Prime's The A Ihambra and the Kremlin 

Hichard*ion's The Yellowstone 

RoUo'sTour in Europe 

Stanley's Through the Dark Continent. 

Stanley's Sinai and Palestine 

S}'mond's Italian By-ways 

Thackeray's Irish Sketch Book f 

Thackeray's Paris Sketch Book f 

The Land of the Midnight Sun 

Traf ton's An American Gfrl Abroad 

Vincent's Land of the White Elephant 

Vincent's Through and Through the Tropics 

Warner's In the Levant 

Warner's Mv Winter on the Nile 

Wallace's Malay Archipelago 

Waterton*s Wanderings in South America 

What Mr Darwin Saw. etc 

Zia-Zag Journeys in Europe 

Zlg-Zag Journeys in the Orient 

ZIg-Zag Journeys in Classic Lands 




16 50 
300 



1 

o 



2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



76 
fiO 
00 
76 
00 
50 
60 
00 
800 
176 
100 
860 
160 
160 
160 
160 
150 
800 
400 
176 
400 
100 
260 

200, 
200 
160 
1 76 
800 
126 
1 00 
260 
460 
12 60 
250 
00 
00 



2 

2 



2ai 



00 
76 
60 
60 
00 



1 60 
10 00 
10 00 

2 60 
176 

126 



60 
60 



250 



1 
2 



60 
00 
200 
260 
176 
800 
1 T6 
1 76 
1 76 



10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



75 
90 
17 
66 
35 
10 
66 
04 
94 
66 
80 
17 
60 
60 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
1 92 
8 62 

1 17 

2 60 
66 
60 
20 
20 
98 
10 
96 
68 
60 
66 
50 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



886 



1 
1 
1 



1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

6 



66 
81 
80 
1 00 

3 80 
00 
68 
00 
38 
<M 
26 
16 

1 65 
1 17 

82 

4 90 
98 

166 
97 
1 30 
1 30 
1 66 
I 17 
96 
00 
00 
00 
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List of Books.— Continued, 



Books. 



SCIENOES, POLTTIGS, ETC. 



Abbott*8 Science for the Yoans 

Agassi z*8 Methods of Study In Natural History.. 

Aga8siz*s Geological Sketches 

Agasslz^s Seaside Studies 

A world of Wonders 

Buckley*s Fairy Land of Science 

Buckley^s Life and Her Children 

Buckley's Winners in Life's Race 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle 

Faraday's Physical Forces 

Ingersoirs Friends Worth Knowing 

Johnson's American Politics 

Miller's Bird Ways 

Naturalist Woyage Round the World 

Newcomb's Popular Astronomy (Fifth Edition).. 

Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans , 

Pitman's Alcohol and the State 

Proctor's Half-Hours With the Telescope 

Scheie de Ver's Leaves from the Book or Nature. 
Scheie de Ver's Wonders of the Deep 



Science Primers: 

Physics— Balfour Stewart 

Physical Geography-^^lke 

Physiology— M. Foster 

Astronomy— J. N. Lockyear. 

Geology— Qeike 

Political Economy— Jevons 

Sumner's History of Protection in United States. 

Taussig's Protection to Young Industries 

Treat's Home Studies in Nature 

Tyndall's Fragments of Science 



FICTION. 



Aldrich's Prudence Palfrey.... 
Aidrich's Stillwater Tragedy.. 
Anderson's The Improvlsatore. 

Arabian Nlaphts 

Auerbach's Edelweiss 

Auerbaoh's On the Heights 

Blackmore's Lorna Doone 

Bjornsen's Happy Boy 

Bronte's Jane Eyre 



Bronte's Shirley. 

Bronte's Vlllette 

Bronte's Professor 

Bulwer's Kenelm Chillingly 

Bui wer's The Last of the Barons. 

Bulwer's Last Days of Pompeii 

Cable's Old Creole Days 

Cable's The Grandisslmes 

Charles's Joan the Maid 

Charles's Victory of the Vanquished 

Cooper's Leather-Stocking Tales 

Craddock's In the Tennessee Mountains 

Craddock's Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

Dickens's Works, Complete (Universe Edition) 

Dickens's Works, Complete (Carleton's Edition) 

Dr. J. G. Holland's Sevenoaks , 

Dr. J. G Holland's Nicholas Mintum 

Dr. J. G. Holland's Arthur Bonnlcastle 

Eber's Egyptian Princess 

Eber's Emperor 

Eber's Serapls 

Eber's Uarda , 

E. P. Roe's From Jest to Earnest 

E. P. Roe's Opening of a Chestnut Burr 

E. P. Roe's Barriers Burned Away 

George Eliot's Adam Bede 

G^eorge Eliot's Daniel Deronda. 

George Eliot's Felix Holt.. , 

George Eliot's Middlemarch , 

George Eliot's Mill on the Floss 

George Eliot's Romola. 



No. 
VoU. 


Oata- 
logae 
Price. 

$8 00 


Prlee 
Bid. 




I8 60 




ISO 


96 




800 


196 




800 


196 




200 


181 


1 ISO 


96 


1 150 


98 




1 60 


97 




85 


66 




100 


60 




100 


66 




100 


. 78 




125 


80 




200 


181 




250 


100 




88 


62 




150 


95 




125 


80 




126 


76 




125 


82 




60 


33 




60 


88 




60 


88 




50 


38 




60 


38 




50 


38 




75 


48 




75 


49 




90 


74 


1 


260 


166 




160 


97 




1 60 


9T 




100 


65 




75 


29 




100 


06 




200 


130 




100 


65 


1 100 


65 


1 125 


60 


1 126 


60 


1 125 


60 


1 • 1 25 


60 




125 


62 




1 25 


62 




75 


29 




1 00 


! 83 




125 


< 82 




100 


60 




100 


50 




200 


88 




1 25 


86 




125 


86 


li 


10 50 


495 


15 


22 50 


600 


1 ' 125 


82 




125 


82 




125 


8S 




160 


, 100 




1 50 


' 100 




90 


50 




150 


100 




160 


90 




1 60 


M 




1 60 


90 


1 ' 75 


28 


1 125 


40 


1 , 76 


29 


1 ; 125 


40 


1 ' 75 


29 




75 


29 
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List of Books. — Continued, 



Books. 



FICTION. 



G«orge El!ot*8 Scenes of Clerical Life 

Georsre Eliot's Silas Mamer 

Goldsmith's** Vicar of Wakefield" 

Hale's Ten Times One is Ten 

Hawthorne's Marble Faun 

Hawthorne's House of Seven Gables 

Hawthorne's Mosses from An Old Manse 

Hawthorne's Twice Told Tales 

Holmes's A Mortal Antipathy 

Holmes's Elsie Venner 

Holmes's Guardian Angel 

How/ird's Aulnay Tower 

Howell's Foregone Conclusion 

Howell's Chance Acquaintance 

Howell's Lady of the Aroostook 

Howell's Undiscovered Country 

Hughes's Tom Brown at Oxford 

Hugo's Tollers of the Sea v. 

James's The Americau 

Jane Porter's Srottlsh Chiefs 

Jane Porter's Thaddeus of Warsaw 

Jean Ingelow's Off the Skelligs 

Kingsley's Alton Locke 

Kingsley's Hereward 

Kingsley's Hypatla 

Kin Ksley's Westward Ho 

Loni^fellow's Hyperion 

MacDonald'sSfrGibbie 

Ma<3Donald's Robert Falconer 

Mac Donald's David Elginbrod 

Mai' Donald'6 Seaboard Parish 

MacDonald'K Annals of a Oo let Neighborhood 

Mark Twain's Prince and Pauper 

Mi8s Alcott's Little Women 

Mips Alcott's Little Men — 

Miss Alcott's An Old-Fashioned Girl ~ 

Ml8*< Howard's One Summer 

Miss Mulock's Woman's Kingdom 

Miss Mulock'8 John Halifax, Gentleman 

Mrs. Alexander's Which Shall It Be 

Mrs. Burnett's Fair Barbarian 

Mrs. Burnett's That Lass 'o Lowrle's 

Mra Charles's Schonberg Cotta Family 

Mrs. Charles's Kittle Trevelyan 

Mrs. Whitney's Leslie Goldthwaite , 

Mrs. Whitney's Sights and Insights — 

Mrs. Whitney's We Girls 

Mrs. Whitney's Other Girls 

Mrs, Whitney's Real Folks 

Mrs. Woolson's Anne 

Kasselas (Bayard Series) 

Ring's Milton and His Times 

Robinson Crusoe 

Saintine's Picciola 

St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia .' 

Saze Holm Stories 

Scott's Ivanhoe 

Scott's Kenllworth. 

Soott'sOld MorUUty 

Scott's Guy Mannerlug 

Scott's Antiquary ^ 

Scott's Rob Koy , 

Stowe's Agnes of Sorento 

Stowe's Oldtown Folks 

Thackeray's Vanity Fair 

Thackeray's Newcomes 

Thackeray's Virginians 

Thackeray's Pendennis 

Tom Brown of Rugby 

Tourgee's Fool's Errand 

ITncle Tom's Cabin (New Edition) 

Undine and Other Tales 

Victor Hugo's Les Miserables 

Wallace's The Fair God 

Warren's Ten Thousand a Year 



No. 


Osto* 
logae 
Prloe. 


Prloe 


Vols. 


Bid. 


1 


$100) 
100 


10 46 




1 26 


82 




100 


65 




200 


180 




200 


180 




200 


180 




200 


180 




ISO 


99 




SOU 


180 




200 


180 




160 


100 




160 


97 


1 


160 


97 




1 50 


97 


1 


160 


97 




125 


82 




150 


96 




200 


125 




75 


29 




75 


29 




100 


Oft 




100 


6ft 




100 


Oft 




100 


fift 




100 


65 




40 


27 




100 


6ft 




1 60 


82 




160 


82 




160 


82 




150 


82 


1. 


800 


160 


1 


160 


96 




1 60 


96 


1 


160 


96 




125 


82 




00 


50 




90 


69 




100 


65 




125 


82 




1 60 


82 




100 


46 




100 


4ft 




150 


97 




8U) 


194 


1 1 50 


97 




1 60 


97 




160 


97 




1 25 


82 




100 


2ft 




100 


6ft 




100 


29 




I 00 


60 




100 


66 




200 


180 




7ft 


20 




100 


86 




100 


8S 




76 


20 




100 


3ft 




1 00 


3ft 




1 60 


99 




1 60 


99 




125 


82 




125 


82 




12ft 


82 




125 


82 




76 


29 




160 


90 




100 


60 




100 


6fi 




1 60 


80 




1 60 


99 




1 60 


75 
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List of Books.— Continu«d. 



BE. 



Wliitnor'8 Bonnyborongh 

Wm. Black's DaoBbUr of Heth. 

Wm. Black's Princera of ThiUe 

Tonge'a Heir of RedcUSe 

POiTRT Aim TB> : 

Bryant's Poetical Worka -.- 

Drrdon'B Pootlcal Works ((ilobe Edlliou) 

Goldainlth'a Select Poems (Rolfe) ._._ 

LonnfellQw's Poetical Works 

Milton's Poetical Works (MaaBon'a Edition}... 

Scott's Poetical Works 

Bhaketpeare's Select PIbtb (RoUe) 

Tennyson's Poetical Works 

Ward's Enallsli Poels (atndenfs Edition) 

Whittlep's PoBtloftl Works 

WliHtlar'a ChUd Life 

Wordsworth's Select Poems (Arnold) _... 

Adams's HADdbook of AmerlOMi ADthor* 

Adams's Handbook of English Aathora... 

^sop's Fables. 

Alice's AdTeotores lo Wonderland 

^tiettnt Ctaa$lc*for Engllah lUaderi : 

vl%i^^l:.■^":v//,^J;■//,^""-"-ll^■-l"^""■,v,■," 

Homer 

Piato 

Xenopbon 

Bacon's Euaya 

balloa's Pearls at ThoDsbt. 

Benjamin's Art In America... 

Benjamin's Cotemporar J Art. ' 

BuDfan's Pllgrlm'h Progress. 

Carey's Pictures of CoontrF Life 

Carletflu'B Popular Qnotations and Sfytbologr 

Gary's Clovernook - - 

ChuDbsra's Book of Days 

Chambers's Miscellany 

Childhood (Little Olanslcs) 

Chnrch'B Stories from VlririL 

Church's f<torlM from the Qreek Tragedians 

Church's Stories from Homer 

Dowden'sSbakespeare, his Hind and Art 

Emerson's Cooduct of Life. 

Emerson's EnKllsh Trails 

Emerson's Representative Hen 

Erckmann-Chatraln'B Conscript of IBIS. 

Falrholfs Dictionary of Terms in Art , 

Familiar Letters of John Qnlhoy Adams and Wife... 

Field's Underbmsh 

Field's Yesterdays with Authors 

Freytag's Debit and Credit 

Frilb's Escaped from Siberia 

Qrlmm's Popolar Tales 

Orlmm'a Stories for the Household 

HammertOD's Chapters on Animals 

Hans Cbristlaa Andersen's Storiee and Tales 

Hana Christian Andersen's Wouder Hloriss- 

Hinsdale's Qarfleld and Education 

Hawthorne's Wonder Book. 

Hawthorne's Tanslenood Tales 

Hawthorne's True 8tori«» _ ., . 

Holmes's Poet at the Breakfast Table 

Holmes's Antocrat at the Breakfast Table 

Holmee's Professor at the Breakfast Table 

Home Pictures of EDgllahPoel« 

Home Grounds 
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List of Bookb,— Continued, 



Books. 



MISGSLLANEOUS. 

Home Books : 

BuUdlnff a Home 

How to Furnish a Home 

Home Garden 

Home Decoration 

Amenities of Home 

Inrlng^s Knickerbocker 

Irring^s Alhambra 

Irrins^s Rracebrldse Hall 

Irvinff's Tales of a Traveler 

Inring's Wolfert's Roost. 

Irvlng^s Conquest of Grenada 

Irvlng's Sketch Book 

KlDgsiey^s The Children of Westminster Abbey. 

Lsmb's essays of EUia (Ed . by Alnger.) 

Lamb's Tales from bhakespeare 

London of To-Day 

Loweirs Among My Books 

Lowell's My Study Window 

Matthews's Hours With Men and Books. 

Maoaulay's Miscellanies 

Mrs. Diaz*s William Henry Letters 

Mrs. Diaz's William Henry and His Friends.... 

Mitchell's Dream Life 

Mitchell's Reveries of a Bachelor 

Munger'sOn the Threshold 

Nature (Little Classics) 

Oliphant's Literary History of England 

PoJgrave's Gtolden Treasury 

Payne's Some Literary Recollections 

Plato's Best Thought 

Radcliff's Schools and Masters of Painting 

Richardson's Stories from Old English Poetry.. 

Roesetti's Time Files 

Saintbury's Primer of French Literature 

Sandfordand Merton(Day) 

Shepard's Great Cities of the Ancient World.... 

Shepard's Great Cities of the Modem World 

Smiles's Character. 

Smlles's Thrift 

Smiles's Self-Help 

Spencer's Education 

Teft's Speeches of Webster 

The Boy's Mablnoglon (Lanier) 

The Boy's King Arthur (Lanier) 

The Fairy Book 

Tyler's American Literature 

Wallace's Ben Hur 

Yonge's Book of Golden Deeds 



No. 


Cat*. 


Price 


VoU. 


logue 
PHce. 


Bid, 




fOQO 


10 88 




ao 


88 




60 


88 




00 


88 




eo 


88 




100 


66 




100 


66 




100 


66 




100 


66 




100 


65 




100 


65 




100 


66 




100 


65 




160 


W 




100 


89 




1 60 


96 




400 


260 




2U0 


180 




160 


96 




10 00 


660 




1 60 


60 




160 


60 




126 


82 




126 


82 




100 


60 




100 


66 




aoo 


196 




126 


41 




100 


66 




160 


96 


X 


800 


198 




100 


65 




100 


65 




26 


16 




100 


66 




] 60 


80 




160 


80 




100 


65 




100 


65 




100 


66 




126 


75 




76 


29 




300 


1 00 




300 


198 


1 126 


TO 


1 300 


190 


1 1 50 


100 




1 126 


63 
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STATE AGEICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superinte7ident of Public Instruction : 

Sir: — I have the honor to submit the report of the State Agricaltural 
College for the collegiate year ending August 12th, 1887, as required by 
section 413 of Howell's Statutes. 

The College is under control of the 

STATE BOARD OP AGRICULTURE. 

Hon. Franklin Wells, President of the Board, Constantine, term expires 1891. 
Hon. Henry Chamberlain, Three Oaks, term expires 1889. 
Hon. Elijah W. Rising. Davison Station, teim expires 1889. 
Hon. Greo. B. Horton, Fruit Ridge, term expires 1891. 
Hon. Wm. B. McCreery, Flint, term expires 1893. 
Hon. Chas. W. Garfield, Grand Rapids, term expires 1893. 

Hon. Cyrus G. Luce, Governor of the State, Edwin Willits, M. A., President of the 
College, Ex-offlcio, 
Henry G. Reynolds, M. S., Secretary. Agricultural College P. O. 
B. F. Davis, Treasurer, Lansing. 

FACULTY AND OTHER OFFICERS. 

Edwin Willits, M. A., President, Professor of Political Science, Constitutional Law, 
and Business l^w. 

Theophilus C. Abbot, LL. D., Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic. 

Robert C. Kedzie, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, and Curator of the Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Albert J. Cook, M. S., Professor of 2i0ology and Entomology, and Curator of the 
General Museum. 

William J, Beal, M, S., Ph. D., Professor of Botany and Forestry, and Curator of the 
Botanical Museum. 

RoUa C. Carpenter, M. S. , C. E. , Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engineering. 
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Samuel JohnBon, M. S., Professor of Practical Agriculture, and Superintendent of the 
Farm. 

Ellas J. MacEwan, M. A., Professor of the English Language and Literature. 

E. A. A. Grange, Y. S., Professor of Veterinary Science. 

J. A. Lock wood, 2nd Lieut., 17th U. S. Infantry, Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. 

Liberty H. Bailey, Jr., M. S., Professor of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening, 
and Superintendent of the Horticultural Department. 

Lewis McLouth, M. A., Ph. D.,* Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy. 

Henry G. Reynolds, M. S., Secretary. 

W. F. Durand, U. S. N. A., Professor of Mechanics and French, and Director of the 
Shops. 

Frank S. Kedzie, M. S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Louis G. Carpenter, M. S., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Henry R. Pftttengill, B. S., Assistant Professor of English. 

Joseph B. Cotton, B. S., Instructor in Mathematics. 

William S. Holdsworth, B. S., Instructor in Drawing, 

Mrs. Mary J. Carpenter, M. S., Librarian. 

Henry W. Baird, B. S., Assistant Secretary. 

Louis Ejiapper, Florist. 

Charles S. Crandall, B. S., Foreman of the Horticultural Department. 

James Wiseman, Foreman of the Iron Shops. 

Hiram T. French, B. S., Assistant in Farm Experiments. 

H. Campbell, Carpenter and Foreman of Wood Shops. 

Henry Mutin, Foreman of the Farm. 

The attendance for the pasc year has been greater than ever before, as will / 
be seen by the following tabular exhibit : 

* Resigned to accept the presidency of Dakota Agrlcultnral College. 
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Attendance 


). 


Occupation of Oraduatea. 


Year. 


1 

"3 

t 


Preparatory 

Department. 


Total. 




Other Indostrlal 
Occupations. 


Professors in Agri- 
cultural Colleges. 


Other Teachers and 
Signal Service. 


Lawyers, Doctors 
and Clergymen. 


1 


Total. 


1857 


123 

140 

08 

40 

37 

4A 

34 

20 

48 

67 

73 

S2 

70 

98 

141 

131 

148 

121 

156 

164 

164 

239 

2d2 

264 

221 

216 

186 

171 

173 

260 

266 




123 

140 

08 

40 

66 

60 

60 

62 

88 

108 

07 

82 

70 

120 

141 

181 

143 

121 

156 

164 

164 

230 

232 

26( 

221 

216 

185 

171 

173 

296 

888 
















1858 



















1850 


""•"""*""." 














1860 












••.....••. 






1861 

1862 


29 
25 
28 
33 
46 
51 
24 


8 

1 




1 
1 






8 

1 


7 


1 




1 


6 


1868 






1864 . 


2 




1 


1 






6 


l865 


• 






1866 












2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


2 


1867 , . 


4 
4 

5 
6 
8 
3 

4 

7 

6 

10 

6 

13 

11 

1 

9 

9 

10 

16 

8 

4 

11 










5 


1868 


2 
2 


1 
1 
1 
4 


1 


1 


10 


1860 . 




10 


1870 ... 


86- 




8 
2 
2 
3 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
1 

2 


12 


1871 




1 


12 


1872 






6 


1873 




2 
1 


1 
1 


2 

4 

1 

1 
o 

3 
1 
1 


8 
2 
3 

2 


16 


1874 




21 


1876 


.--. ...... 


15 


1876 








17 


1877 






2 

2 
o 

2 


15 


1878 


..... 




7 
3 


30 


1870 


1 


19 


1880 




6 


1881 


•••**• •"■• 


8 


5 8 


8 
6 
4 
6 
6 
8 
4 


33 


1882 




1 
3 


8 

6 

8 

8 

1 
6 

13 


4 
6 
2 
6 
1 
4 


28 


1883 

1884 




2 


30 
30 


1885 








29 


1886 


*38 
♦67 


1 
3 


14 


1887 




86 








Total.. 








154 


18 


26 


71 1 7« 


60 


410 • 




1 






! 







* Mechanical Department. 



From the above table it will be seen that on the whole over 410 gradaates 
have averaged bat 8 years out of college ; which will explain why many of 
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them who would gladly be on a farm are not there, viz, : — they have not 
been able to lay up enough capital ahead to become independent farmers and 
until they can do so they are able to turn their education to better account 
as teachers. This may readily be seen by the following resume. 



Occupation. 



Farming, fruit and agricaltur^ 

Other industrial occupations 

Professors in Agricultural Colleges 

Teachers and Signal Service 

Lawyers, doctors and clergy 

Sundry 

Total 



First Half of 

Graduates In 

Classes of 1861 to 

1879, Areragiog 

18 years since 

Oradnatloo. 


Last Half of 

Graduates In 

Classes of 1880 to 

1887, AveraglDg 

3 years since 

Graduation. 


Enttre Number of 
Graduates in 

Classes of 1861 to 

1887, Averaginir 

8 years since 

Graduation. 


No, 


Per Ct. 


No. 


PerCt. 


No. 
154 


Per Ct. 


87 


42 


67 


83 


36 


9 


4 


9 


4 


18 


4 


18 


9 


8 


4 


28 


7 


17 


8 


64 


26 


71 


18 


40 


20 


38 


16 


72 


18 


34 


17 


85 


17 


69 17 


S05 


1.00 


206 


1.00 


410 


1.00 



The classes this year have numbered as follows : 



Post graduate students 

Seniors « 

Juniors. rr 

Sophomores 

Freshmen , 

Special students , 

Total 



AktM iMechanicn 
Oonrve. I Course. 



11 
22 
42 
74 
94 



30 



67 



Total. 



11 
22 
47 

96 

124 

23 

323 



• 

The two courses of study offered are the Agricultural and Mechanical, 
both of which are given in detail below. The Agricultural course has as an 
essential feature in addition to the class room work, daily manual labor for 
from two to three or four hours, including a certain time on farm aud 
garden, and also in the carpenter shop and in military drill. 

The mechanical students are required to spend two hours per day through- 
out the course in shop practice and from one to two hours in free-hand and 
mechanical drawing. 
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AQRICDIiTURAIi COURSE. 
Freshman Year, 

Autumn Term.— ^^e&ra— Newcomb. Ancient HistoryS^nnton'a Outlined. Eng- 
liah — Whitney's Essentials. Elocutum^Jje Row. 

SpjunqTebm.— 6^fni;^r2^— Wentworth. 2>rau;t'n9—Flree Hand, Lectures. Agriculture 
— Lectures. Declamations, 

Summer TKBM.-^Oeometry Completed. Boton^— Gray's Lessons, Wood's Botanist 
and Florist. Bhetoric--D, J. Hill. Essays. 

Sophomore Year, 

Autumn Tkrm,— Algebra Completed. IVtgroiiome^ry— Olney, half term. MorcU 
Philosophy fhaM term—Bascom. Botany, half term. Agriculture, half term— Lec- 
tures. Declamations and Essays, 

Sprinq Term.— IVigonom^^r]^ completed, half term—Bellows. Surveying and Field 
Work, half term— Bellows. Botony— Laboratory Work, two hours daily. Rhetoric — 
A. S. Hill. Essays, 

Summer Term. — Jfec^nics— Atkinson's Gkmot. Elementary C/iemis^— Lectures, 
Bloxam. Agriculture, half term— Lectures. Landscape Gardening, half term— Lec- 
tures. Original Speeches, 

Junior Year, 

Autumn Term.— Ifec/uimc9 completed, half term. Anatomy, half term— Lectures, 
Martin, and Laboratory practice. Hbrficti/^ure- Lectures, text-book, and Laboratory 
practice. Organic Chemistry— LectureB, Blowpipes and Volumetric Analysis — ^Labora- 
tory Practice. Essays and Public Speeches, 

Spring Term. — Human and Comparative Physiology—ljQcUirea, Martin. Laboratory 
work three hours daily for two weeks. ^naZj^^or^C/ieTnw^ri^. —Laboratory work two 
hours daily, Kedzie's Hand-book. Logic— Jevon's Lessons and Fowler's Inductive 
Logic. Essays and Public Speeches, 

Summer Term.— f^n^omoZogj^- Lectures, Packard, Cook's Apiary, Laboratory practice 
three hours a week. English Literature— IjoctureB, Stopf ord A. Brooke, Select Texts. 
Agricultural Chemistry— hectures. Essays and Public Speeches. 

Senior Year,^ 

Autumn Term. — Psychology— Bsiscom, Chemical Physics — Atkinson's Oanot, Lab- 
oratory practice. Zoology — Lectures, Packard, and Laboratory work. Agricultural 
Engineering — Lectures. Veterinary — Lectures, and practical dissection. Critical 
Essays and Public Speeches. 

Spring Term. — Meteorology — Lectures. CivU Engineering — Davies' Surveying, Lec- 
tures. Constitution of the United States, half term — Cooley. Political ^Economy , half 
term — Chapin-Wayland. Veterinary — Lectures, and clinical instruction. Oeology, 
half term — Lectures, Dana. Horticulture, half term — Lectures, and Laboratory prac- 
tice. Essays and Public Speeches, 

Summer Term. — Chemistry — Quantitative Analysis, Laboratory Practice. Botany 

and Forestry — Lectures and Laboratory Practice. Agriculture — Lectures. Veterinary 

~ i . ■■ 

1 All studies elective in this year. 
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— Lectures, and clinical instruction. English Literature, half term — Lectures, Select 
Text. Phiioeophy of History, half term--~Guizot. Aetronomy—'Sewoomh wid Holden. 
Milton once a week. Public Speeches, 



MECHANICAL COURSE. 
Freshman Year, 

Autumn Ti^bm,— Free-hand Drawing. Algdmjk—'^ewcomh, JS^Zis/i—Whitney's 
Essentials. Elocutum—Jje Row. Shop Practice, 

Spring TKBOL-^Mechanical Dravoing — Morse. Elementary Physics three times per 
week — Ganot. Work-shop appliances twice per week — Shelly. Geometry— Went- 
worth. Declamations, Shop Practice. 

Summer Tbrm. — Mechanical Drawing, Elementary Physics— Jjecturea and Labora- 
tory work. CfeoTnetry. Rhetoric-'D, J. Hill, Shop Practice, 

Sophomore Year. 

Autumn Term.— Jtfec^anicoi Drawing, Algebra, completed. Botany— Jjectwcea and 
Laboratory Practice. Elementary Physics, half term. Trigonometry, half term — Olney, 
Loomis' Tables. Essays and Declamations. Shop Practice. 

Spring Term. —Ifec^anicaZ Drawing. Rhetoric— A. S. Hill. Trigonometry, half 
term. Surveying, half term— Bellows. Mechanics. Essays. Shop Practice. 

Summer Term.— Descriptive Geometry — Church. Analytical (Geometry — Olney. 
Elementary Chemistry — Bloxam. Original Declamations. Shop Practice. 

Junior Year, 

Autumn Trbm.— Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry—Blowpipe. Analytical Geome- 
try, half term. Calculus, half term, Olney. French — Keetel. Public Speeches, Shop 
Practice, 

Spring Term. — Mejchanical Drawing, Calculus, Analytical Chemistry, French, 
Public Speeches, Shop Practice, 

Summer Term. — Mechanical Drawing, Analytical Mechanics — Bowser. French, 

Public Speeches, CivU Engineering — Thurston's Materials of Engineering. Shop 

Practice. 

Senior Year. 

Autumn Term. — ^ooA; keeping, half term — May hew. Business Law, half term — 
Haigh. Elements of Mechanism, Analytical Mechanics, Mechanical Laboratory 
Practice, Technical Essays, Public Speeches, Shop Practice, 

Spring Term. — Elements of Mechanism, half term. Lithological Geology, half term. 
Civil Engineering, or U, S, Constitution and Political Science, Machine Design, 
TechniccU Essays, Public Speeches. 

Summer Term. — Astronomy— ^ewcomh and Holden. Steam Engineering and Ther- 
modynamics, Metallurgy, Thesis Work in place of Shop Practice. 

The toxt-books mentioned above are those used when the several sabjects 
were last tan^^ht, bnt they are liable to be changed. 

The needs mentioned in my last annual report have since been generally 
provided for by legislative appropriations. 
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• 

Unfortunately these were made so late in the season that it was impossible 

to erect the needed buildings this year^ so that we find it necessary to restnct 
somewhat the number of new students to be received^ but by the next com- 
mencement — that of 1888 — we shall have our capacity increased by a new dor- 
mitory/an additional building for the accommodation of officers and their 
families, a fine horticultural laboratory and an addition to our mechanical 
shops, which practically doubles their capacity. 

Very respectfully, 

HENRY G. REYNOLDS, 

Secy. Mich. State Board of Agriculture. 
Agricultural CoLiiEaE, ) 
Av^8t 12th, 1887. ) 
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ADKIAN COLLEGE. 



REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabbook. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib — I have the honor to snbmit the following report of Adrian College 
for the year ending June 23d, 1887. 
At onr commencement in June the following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor of Arts 3 

Bachelor of Music ^ 6 

Doctor of Divinity ^ 2 

Graduates of Normal School 3 

The Board of Instruction for the year has been constituted as follows : 

David S. Stephens^ M. A., D. D., President, and North Illinois Conference 
Professor of Mental Science and Natural Theology. 

George B. McElroy, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Bernard H. Rupp, Professor of Instrumental Music and German. 

John Eost, M. D., LL. D., Curator of the Museum. 

Charles E. Wilbur, M. A., B. D., Professor of History and English Liter- 
ature. 

Wilbert Ferguson, M. A., Professor of Greek. 

J. D. H. Cornelius, M. A., Professor of Latin. 

Walter H. Howard, B. S., B. Ph., Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

Joseph H. McUulIoch, B. A., B. Ph., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Geo. B. McElroy, D. D., Ph. D., Dean of the Theological School and 
Amos Professor of Systematic Theology. 

James B. Walker, Corresponding Secretary. 

William A. Moulder, Principal of the School of Commerce, and College 
Accountant. 

Lettie A. Heberling, Preceptress and Instructor in Botany and Physiology. 

Mrs. A. E. Winchip, B. M., Instructor in Vocal Music. 

H. R. Stark, Instructor in the Normal School. 

W. U. Howard, B. S., Secretary of the Faculty. 

23 
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J. P. McCulloch, B. A., B. Ph., Financial Secretary. 

Charles E. Shepard, Librarian. 

Edw. Osborne, Steward. 

The following courses of study have been given during the year: 

[StndleB printed in small type are preliininarj, and most he completed before beginning the coniBe 
Immediately below.] * 

I. CLASSICS. 

I. LATIN. 

—Latin Grammar; Cnear, 4 Books; Cicero, 6 Orations; Vergirs iBneld, 6 Books ; Jones* Latin Prose 
Comjiosition, 40 exercises— 

1. liyy (Books XXI and XXII). Latin Prose Composition. Three hours a week, first 

and second terms. 81 hours. 
—Same as for course 1— 

3. Tacitus (Germania and Agricola). Three hours a week, third term. 86 hours. 
— Llvy— 

8. Plautus (The Captives). Terence (Andria). Three hours a week, first term. 45 

hours. 
— Hautxis— 

4. Horace (Odes, Epodes); (Satires and Epistles, or selections from Juvenal.) Three 

hours a week, second and third terms. 72 hours. 
"—Ancient History ; Liyy; Rhetorlo— 

6. Quintilian (Books X and XI). Two hours a week, first and second terms. 54 hours. 
— Qnintilian— 

6. Cicero (De Oratore, Book I). Two hours a week, third term. 24 hours. 
-De Oratore ; Mental Science— 

7. Cicero (De Natura Decorum), or Seneca's Letters. Two hours a week, first and 

second terms. 54 hours. 

n. GBBEK. 

—Greek Grammar ; Prose Composition (Jones* Exerciser— with special attention to the accents) 
three Books of Xenophon*s Anabasis; Herodotus, selections from books VI, VH, VIII— 

1. Selections from Greek Authors. Boise's Prose Composition. Three hours a week 

through the year. 117 hours. 

—Rhetoric: Herodotus— 

2. Homer (six Books of the Iliad). Three hours a week, first term. 45 hours. 
—Homer— 

8. Sophocles (Antigone, or CEdipus Tyrannus). Three hours a week, second and third 

terms. 72 hours. 
— Thucydides— 

4. Lysias (selected orations). Two hours a week, first term. 80 hours. 
— Lysias— 
6. Demosthenes (On the Crown). Two hours a week, second and third terms. 48 

hours. 
—Mental Science : Demosthenes— 

6. Plato (Apology and Crito). Two hours a week, first term. 80 hours. 
— Plato- 

7. JEschylus (Prometheus Bound). Two hours a week, second term. 24 hours. 
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in. HEBREW. 

1. Conant*B GeeeniuB' Hebrew Qrammar. Biblia Hebraica. Two hours a week 
through the year. 78 hours. 

II. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND UTERATURE. 

— English Grammar : Analysis of the Engli«h Sentence : Panctaation : Orthography— 

1. Rhetoric. Text-books : Hill's Rhetoric ; Bancroft's Ck>mpo6itioii. Frequent practi- 

cal exercises with special reference to Diction and Structure of the Sentence. 
Two hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 
—Rhetoric : General History— 

2. History of English Literature. Text- books-: Welsh's Development of English Lit- 

erature, Taine's English Literature. Original studies of representative writers in 
each period, with themes. Three hours a week through the year. 117 hours. 
—Rhetoric— 

3. Early EInglish — Chaucer : Prologue to Canterbury Tales, and Parliament of Foules. 

William Langlande : Vision of Piers Plowman. One hour a week through the 
year. 89 hours. 
—History of English Literature— 

4. Study of Masterpieces. Pope's Essay on Criticism : Milton's Areopagitica ; Bacon'a 

Essays ; Gray's Elegy; Bryant's Thanatopeis. One hour a week through the year. 

89 hours. 
—History of English Literature— 

5. Study of SKakespeare. Selections from Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, Richard II » 

Macbeth and Twelfth Night. One hour a week through the year. 89 hours. 
—English Literature : Psychology - 

6. Philosophy of Composition. Text-books: Bain's Principles of Composition and 

Campbell's Philosophy of Style. Lectures on the Principles of Literature. Two 
hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

IIL MODERN LANGUAGES. 
I. FRENCH. 

1. Beginning French. Text-book ; Duffet's French Method. Part I and seleotionB 

from Part II. Three hours a week through the year. 117 hours. 
—Course 1 in French— 

2. French Literature. Text-book : Duffet Two hours a week, first term. 80 hours. 
—Course S in French— 

8. Cousin's Coui)m de I'Uistoire de la PhUoeophie (2 tomes). Two hours a week, seo-* 
ond and third terms. 48 hours. 

n. GERMAN. 

1. Beginning German. Text-books : Otto's (Grammar; Jones' Otto's German Reader. 

Three hours a week through the year. 117 hours. 
^Oourse 1 in Gennan— 

2. German Plays. Text-books : Ahn's Dramatic Plays. Two hours a week, first term. 

80 hours. 
— Ooorse S in German— 
8. German Classics. Schiller's Marie Stuart, or William Tell; Goethe's Iphlgenie. 

Two hours a week, second and third terms. 48 hours. 
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rv. MATHEMATICS. 

—Algebra : Oeometxr— 

1. Trigonometry — ^Plane and Spherical. Text-book : Wentworth*6 Trigonometiy. 

Three hours a week, first and second terms. 81 hours. 
—Trigonometry— 

2. Analytical Geometry. Text-book: Peck*s Analytical (Geometry. Three hours a 

week, second and third terms. 7d hours. 
—Analytical Geometry— 

3. Calculus— Differential and Integral. Text-book : Rice and Johnson's Calculus. 

Three hours a week, first and second terms. Two hours a week third term. 105 

hours. 
— Oalcnlus— 

4. Mechanics. Text-book: Smith's Mechanics. Three hours a week, first and second 

terms. 81 hours. 
—Trigonometry- 
's. Surveying. Text-book: Schuyler's Surveying. Three hours a week, second term. 

24 hours. 
— MechanlcB— 
6. Astronomy — ^Spherical and Physical. Text-book: Norton's Astronomy. Two hours 

a week. 78 hours. 

V. HISTORY. 
—United States History- 

1. (General History. Text-book: Swinton's Outlines of History. Three hours a week, 

first term. 45 hours. ^ 

—General History— 

2. English History. Text-book: Green's Short History of the English People. Three 

hours a week, second and third terms. 72 hours. 

—General History— 

8. History of Civilization in the Middle Ages. Text-book: Guizot. Two hours a 

week through the first term. 80 hours. 

—English History— 

4. Roman and Mediaeval History. Text-book: Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Elmpire (Selections). Two hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

VI. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

—General History ; Psychology— 

1. Political Economy. Text-book: Bowen's Political Economy; Selections from J. 8. 

Mills' Political Economy. Three hours a week, first term. 45 hours. 

-History of Civilization - ' 

2. Sociology. Text- book: Bagehot's Physics and Politics. Spencer *s Sociology. Two 

hours a week, second and third terms. 48 hours. 

—Political Economy— 

3. International Law. Text-book: Wolsey's International Law. Three hours a week 

second term. 36 hours. 

VIL PHILOSOPHY. 

—Rhetoric; Physiology: English Literature- 
1. Psychology. Text-book: Porter's Elements of Intellectual Science. Parts I> II, 
and lU. Three hours a week, first and second terms. 81 hours. 
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— PByohologr— 

2. Metaphysioa— Lectures and Recitations. Text-book : Porter's Intellectual Science, 

Part IV, and Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics. Three hours a week, third 

term. 86 hours. 

— PBycholo^y— 

8. Deductive Logic. Text-book : Jevon's Logic; Bain's Deductive Logic. Three 

hours a week, first term. 45 hours. ' 

— PVTcholoffy: Botany, Zoology or Physics— 

4. Inductive Logic. Text-books: Fowler's Inductive Logic; Mills' System of Logic, 

selections from Books III and IV. Three hours a week, second and third terms. 

72 hours. 

—Psychology— 

6. Moral Science. Text-book: Hopkins' Law of Love. Three hours a week, first 

term. 45 hours. 

Metaphysics— 

e. History of Philosophy— Lectures and Recitations. Text-books: Schwegler's His- 
tory of Philosophy; Eucken's Fundamental Concepts of Modem Philosophic 
Thought. Two hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

Psychology— 

7. Theism—Lectures and Recitations. Text-books: Bowne's Theism: Diman'sThe- 

istic Argument Three hours a week, second and third terms. 72 hours.. 

' Vni. PHYSICAL 80IEN0E. 

— ElemsDtary Philosophy ; Geometry ; Trigonometry. 

1. Physics — EiXperimental Lectures and Recitations. Text-book: Darnell's Principletf 



of Physics. Three hours a week, the first and second terms. 81 hours. 

-<3oarse 1 in Physios— 

2. Physics- Preparatory practice with Problems. Three hours a week, third term. 
86 hours. 

— Physic*- 

8. General Chemistry— Experimental and Recitations. Text-book : Elliott and Stor- 

er's Manual. Three hours a week, first term, Inorganic; second term. Organic. 

81 hours. 

-Inorganic ; Qeneral Ohemistry- 

4. Analytical Chemistry— Laboratory work in Qualitative Analysis, with Lectures. 
Text-book: HiU's Lecture Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Three hours (equivalent) a 
week, second and third terms. 72 hours. 

IX. NATURAL HISTORY. 

—Natural Philosophy— 

1. Botany— Structural— Class Work. Text-book : Wood*s Botanist and Florist. Threet 

hours a week, second tenb. 86 hours. 

— Straotural Botany— 

2. Botany— Systematio— Class and Laboratory Work. Three hours a week, third 

term. 86 hours. 

8. Zo51ogy— Text-book : Orton*s Comparative Zodlogy. Three hours a week, first 
term. 45 hours. 
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4 Geology— Recitations and Lectures. Text-book : Le Conte's (Geology. Three hoan 
a week, second and third terms. ^2 hours. 

X. CHARAOTER-BUILDINa. 

1. Lectures — Analysis of Human Nature ; Elements of Oonduct ; Laws of Attention 
and Habit, as affecting character ; selecting and Confirming Dispositions ; Ideals 
of Character, etc. Two hours a week through the year. 

EXPENSES AKD ACC0KH0DATI0K8. 

Tuition and incidental expenses are $9.00 a term. Library fee^ 50 cents a 
term. These are the only expenses in the literary department^ aside from 
the cost of living, books^ etc. 

The expenses of a year at College, for tuition, board, room-rent, and fuel, 
will vary from $90.00 to $150.00, according to the manner of living. 

In cases irhere the parent or student does not care to be troubled about 
the arrangement of details the College will supply the student with board, 
Toom-rent, fael, tuition and incidental charges in the literary department 
-for $150.00 per year, of which amount $58.00 shall be paid in the fall term, 
^nd $46.00 each of the remaining two terms. 

In the College Dining Hall the past year, board has cost about $'^.00 per 
week. In clubs it ranges from $1.00 to $1.50 per week. The College gives 
special facilities to students wishing to economize in this respect Booms 
.supplied with cooking-stoves, utensils, cupboards, etc., are furnished both to 
young gentlemen and ladies wishing to board themselves. The authorities 
«f the institution fell that every practicable facility that can be afforded 
should be supplied those who are struggling for an education under difficul- 
ties. 

The following table gives some idea of the expenses for one year at college. 
The board is, of course, the principal item of expense. This item varies 
According to the manner of boarding : 

College charges, one year $28.50 to $28.50 

Board, *' 40.00" 90.00 

Koom-rent and fuel " 15.00 " 40.00 

Washing and light «' 8.00" 12.00 

Books, " 4.00 " 10.00 

Total \ $95. 50 to $180.50 

A laboratory fee of $5.00 is charged students who take the course in Analyt- 
ical Chemistry. 

A diploma fee of $5.00 is charged to^ those graduating. 

The Boarding Hall, in connection with the College, is conducted by parties 
under supervision of the Faculty and the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees. By this arrangement, the price of boarding per week will not, 
it is believed, exceed $2.00; and any variation in the price will hereafter 
depend upon the changes that occur in the prices of necessary supplies. It 
is the purpose of those having charge of the hall to keep the price of board 
as low as circumstances will justify, in order to cover actual expenses. 
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No student will be regifltered for less than a consecative half term of lessons 
in any department of the College. So discount will be made for lessons 
missed through the nefflect of the student. 

In November, 1886/our chapel building was unroofed by storm. The re- 
pair of the walls and roof of the chapel has been accomplished at an expense 
of about twelye hundred dollars, which sum has been generously donated by 
friends of the College. 

During the year the finances of the college have been improved by an addi- 
tion of $13,548.70 to the invested endowment funds. These additions were 
largely from bequests by friends of the college. The following is an itemized 
^atement of the additions referred to : 

Sunday School Chair $827 54 

Lake Estate 2,506 68 

Detroit Lots. 1 1,650 00 

Calvin Estate : 449 35 

Sill Estate 14 10 

Beeves Estate 1,907 18 

llemorial Chair 32 00 

People's Chair 665 00 

Ladies* Chair 40 85 

Bills Receivable 456 00 

Wm. Morrison Estate 5,000 00 

$13,548 70 

Measures are being pushed forward that must largely increase our resources. 
Our outlook for the future in this direction is certainly hopeful. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

D. S. STEPHENS, 

President, 

REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir,— Two members of the committee appointed to visit Adrian Ck>llege for 
the year 1887, liave performed that duty, and respectfully submit the following report : 

Oar Tisit was made in the latter part of March. As our coming was unheralded, we 
found the College in the midst of its regular, every day work. We were present at 
the morning chapel service, and were greatly pleased to see the room filled with stu- 
dents, and to witness the interest manifested in the exercises. President Stephens was 
absent on business during a part of the time of our visit, but through the courtesy of 
Professor C. E. Wilbur every opportunity was extended to us to observe the work of 
teachers and pupils in the various class-rooms. 

To us the work of instruction appeared to be well done in all departments. The ^lit- 
erary societies are well organized, and so conducted as to assist the students in acquir- 
ing skill in writing, public speaking, debates, etc. The exercises are open to the 
public. 

Anothei oonmiendable feature which we noted was, that the moral asjwell as the 
intellectual deyelopmebt of the students is carefully looked after. 
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The interestR of the Theological Department of the College are in the care of Prof eesor 
McElroy, who, haring had many years of solid work in that line, is well adapted to the 
work, and is doing excellent service. 

The Commercial department, as far as we were ahle to obserye its methods and work, 
is of real value. Penmanship, book-keeping, stenography, etc., are taught with more 
than ordinary thoroughness. 

The library contains 10,000 volumes, and is largely patronized by the students, as is 
also the reading-room in connection with it. 

The museum of Adrian college is deserving of particular mention. We were greatly 
surprised with its extent and value. The room in which the thousands of specimens 
are arranged is well adapted to its' purpose. We would modestly suggest that the 
animals, birds, shells and minerals, together with the room itself, would show to still 
greater advantage if they^were a little more carefully looked after. 

The location and surroundings of the college are all that could be desired for beauty, 
health and quiet study. It has four large buildings, and twenty acres of ground. The 
chapel was badly daniaged in a late storm by being partly unroofed. It will cost •2,000- 
to repair the injury. What this school needs, in common with nearly every other 
institution of learning, is more students and more money. Of the former, it has be- 
tween two and three hundred, one-third of whom are females. Of the latter it has a^ 
productive endowment of 9125,000. We do not hesitate to commend Adrian college 
to the patronage of the people. 

Bespectfully submitted. 

EUSHA £. CASTER. 
JAME»R. MILLER, 

Vititors. 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabrook, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
Sir — I have the honor to present my report of the condition and work of 

Alhion College for the year ending June 23, 1887. 
The institution, as at present conducted, consists of six departments, the 

purpose of the work in these several departments, and the time required to 

perform said work, appearing in the following epitome: 

COLLBGX. 

Providing four courses of study requiring the same time — four years — for 
completion. Conferring four first degrees, B. A., B. Ph., B. S., and B. L. 

OOKSEBYATOBY OF MUSIC. 

Providing a four years' Musical Course. A diploma granted on graduation. 
Providing a six years' Musical and Literary Course. Degree of B. Mus» 
conferred. 

SCHOOL OP FAIKTIKO. 

Providing a four years' Paintin^^ Course — student receiving a diploma on 
graduation. 

Providing a six years' Painting and Literary Course. Degree of B. P. con* 
ferred. 

PBXPABATOBT SCHOOL. 

This school prepares for each of the four college courses and covers a period 
of four years of instruction. 

ACADBKIO DBPABTHSI(T. 

This department is arranged for students who do not desire to prepare for 
college, or take any of the languages. 

24 
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COHKEBOIAL DEPABTHEKT. 

This department is arranged on a plan to furnish considerabie literary 
work with commercial studies^ so as to send oat intelligent business men. 

I herewith append a brief analysis of the instraction given in the college 
And preparatory school. This will give information — in most cases — as to 
the text books used, the time devoted to each branch, the principles under- 
lying the methods employed, together with the subjects required and those 
which are elective. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

I. The principal aim of this course is the acquisition of a knowledge of 
the essentials of French grammar, and of an ability to translate at sit(ht 
ordinary French prose. Books to be used :, B6cher'8 Header; Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Le Conscrit de 1813; Oeorge Sand, Francois U Champi, or their 
•equivalents — three terms. The grammar part is taught by talks. 

II. The object of this course is to learn to read French without translat- 
ing it into English. The work in class is carried on in French as much as pos- 
sible. Books to be used: Augier et Sandeau, Le Oendre de M. Poirier; 
Alexander Dumas, Le Capitaiiie Pamphile; George Sand, La Petite Padette 
— Spring term. 

III. In this course students read Moli^re^s Le Misanthrope and Le Tartuffe 
in class, and they are required also to bring into class written resumes of 
other plays of Molidre. Fall term. 

IV. Racine's Athalie and Berenice are read and commented upon in class, 
and a few plays read as home-reading. Winter term. 

y. Some of Gorneille's plays are read and explained in French. Some of 
La Fontaine's fables are committed to memory. During this term attention 
is ^iven to the historical part of French grammar. 

YI. In this course, which extends over two terms, the French literature 
of the 17th century is discussed. Some of the works of the French writers 
of this period are read at home. 

Yll. The spring term is devoted to studying historical French grammar, 
based on Brachet's Grammaire Historique de la langue Francaise. 

GERMAN. 

I. The elementary course aims at reading ordinary German prose at sight, 
and at getting a knowledge of the essential parts of Oerman grammar. 
Books to be used: Zschokke's Nenjahrsnacht; EichendorS's Taugenichts; 
Fougu6's Undine; some of P. Heyse's shorter stories. 

II. Historical works are read, such as are found in the Neue Plutarch; 
Freytag's Bilder aus neuer Zeit, Winter term. 

III. Selections from the works of Goethe, Schiller, Ijessing, etc., are read 
and discussed without translating the lessons. Spring term. 

lY. Selections from Luther's writings. Talks given on the history of 
German grammar, based on Brandt's historical German grammar. Winter 
and Spring Terms. 
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v. Middle high Oerman taken np in this coarse. The grammar taught by 
talks. The class translates into modern German Hartmann yon der Ane's 
Der arme Heinrich, das Nibelu^genlied, etc. 

ITALIAN. 

L ^x'oscani's Grammar. Composition. I Promessi Sposi. 

II. Grammar. Selections from Ariosto^ Boccacio, Petrarea and Dante. 

SPANISH. 

I. Jose's Grammar. Composition. El Eco de Madrid, Gil Bias. 

II. Grammar. Selections from Galderon, Lope de Vega. Cervantes. 



ANCIENT LANQUAQES. 
LATIN. 



\ 



The Boman method of pronouncing Latin is used. 

Required. — I. The work of J;he first year (3d Preparatory) comprises the 
translation of the first Book of CsBsar's Gallic War ; the memorizing of selected 
passages and idioms; the reading at sight in class of passages afterwards care- 
fully prepared; the translation of Latin sentences into English, and of English 
into Latin ; and an outline study of Latin Etymology and Syntax. 

The text books in the year are Gomstock's First Latin Book, Kelsey's Caesar, 
and Harkness' Standard Latin Grammar. 

II. In the second year (4th Preparatory) Caesar is read the first term and 
part of the second, (three Books) ; Sallust's Cataline follows GsBsar in the 
second term, and is continued two hours a week in the third term, with Latin 
Prose Composition three hours a week. 

Text books Kelsey's Caesar, Harkness' Sallust, Jones' Latin Prose Composi- 
tion. 

Freshman Year. 

III. Cicero, (three Orations) — first term — four hours. Harkness. 
Cicero (three Orations) — second term — three hours. Harkness. 
Composition — third term — two hours. Jones. 

Ovid (extracts from the Metamorphoses) — third term — ^three hours. 
Lincoln. 

Sophomore Year. 

IV. Virgil (uEneid, Books land II) — first term — three hours. Greenough. 
Virgil (^ueid. Books III, IV and V) — second term — ^five hours. Green- 
ough. 

Virgil (iEIueid, Book VI, Eclogues) — third term — three hours. Greenough. 
Elective. — I.Cicero (Essays, De Senectute and De Amicitia) first term — two 
hours. 

2. Horace (Odes) — first term — two hours. 

3. Composition — first term— one hour. 

4. Latin Literaturo— with selections from representative authors from the 
rise to the end of the classical period — second term — two hours. 
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5. Horace (Ars Poetica and selections from the Satires and Epistles) — 
second term — two hours. 

6. Composition — second term — one hour. [6 can only be taken by stadenta 
who haye already had 3.] 

7. Livy (Extracts from Books I to V, or Book XXI) — ^third term — ^three 
hours. 

8 Terence (Andria or Adelphi) — third term — two hours. 

9. Cicero (Tuscnlan Disputations, Book I) — first term — three hours. 

10. Lucretius — first term — two hours. 

11. Plautus (Captiyi and one other Comedy at sight) — second term — three 
hours. 

12. Cicero (Epistles) ; Pliny (Epistles) ; second term — two hours. 

13. Tacitus (Annals) — third term — two hours. 

14. Seneca (Moral Essays) — third term — two hours. 

15. Christian Hymns — third term-— one hour. 

/ GBEEK. 

I. 

1. Historical Selections — Xenophon and Herodotus. 

4. Demosthenes. 

7. Homer's Iliad. 

10. Greek Drama. 

13. Oreek Testament. 

16. Oreek Composition. 

19. Hebrew. 

22. Philology. 

II. 

2. Historical Selections — continued. 

5. Plato's Apology and Crito. 

8. Homer's Odyssey. 

11. Oreek Drama. 

14. Oreek Testament. 

17. Mythology. 

20. Hebrew. 

23. Philology. 

III. 

3. Lysias and Isocrates. 

8. Thucydides — Speeches in. 

9. Pindar. 

12. Plato, Phsedo, or the Tenth Book of the Laws. 

15. Oreek Testament. 

18. Oreek Literature. 

21. Hebrew. 

24. Philology. 

The aboye courses in Oreek, and in Hebrew, are arranged according to the 
succession of terms in which they regularly come — "I," Pall Term; "II,"' 
Winter Term ; and ''HI," Spring Term. The numerals, 1, 2, 3, indicate the 
courses of the Freshman year ; 4, 5, 6, those of the Sophomore year ; 7, 8, 9,. 
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those of the Janior year; 10^ 11, 12, those of the Senior year. From 13 on, 
the courses are collateral or elective. Those from 7 to 1*2, that is, of the 
Junior and Senior years, are also eleotiye. Course I is always to be taken 
first. To find the number of hours a week allotted to each course in each term, 
turn to the "Courses of Study.'* 

The methods used in teaching are based upon a firm conviction that it is 
not best to make the work dry and difficult ; that it is best to aim at a good 
reading knowledge for the student; to introduce him early to a large amount 
of reading ; sfid to let his knowledge of the language grow, largely, out of 
the text itself, rather than be confined to the outside help of books. More 
minute study comes later, as the aptitude for it is developed. 

Careful atteittion is given to matters of history, archaeology, and mythol- 
ogy, related to the texts read. 

There is, everywhere, a free use of maps and charts, of which the Depart- 
ment has a good and constantly increasing supply. 

Collateral research is required at every stage of all parts of the work. 

Philology is one recitation a week, running through the year, beginning 
with the facts, and proceeding from them to the principles. 

In Hebrew the same principles and methods govern as in Greek. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Preparatory work covers the completion of arithmetic, three terms in 
algebra, and two terms in geometry. 
The following courses are provided in the collegiate department: 

1. Advanced Algebra — a course of five hours. Fall Term. 

2. Solid and Spherical Greometry — a course olfour hours. Winter Term. 

3. Application of Algebra to Geometry, and Original Geometrical Demon- 
stration and Solution — a course otfour hours. Spring Term. 

4. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry — a course of five hours. Fall Term. 
6. General Geometry — a course of five hours. Winter Term. 

6. Differential and Integral Calculus, with their applications to Geometry 
and Physical Science — a course of five hours. Spring Term. 

7. Advanced Calculus — a course of three hours. Fall Term. 

8. Advanced Calculus — a course of three hours. Winter Term. 

9. Modern Higher Algebra, including Determinants — a course of two hours. 
Spring Term. 

10. Quaternions — a coarse of three hours,^ Fall Term. 

Courses 1, 3, 5 and 6 may be elected by students in whose General Courses 
they are not required studies. 

A8TR0K0MT AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 

Astronomy. 

1. A course of three hours, during the fall term, in descriptive astronomy. 

2. A course of three hours, during the winter term, being a continuation 
of the above, with special attention to the description and use of astronom- 
ical instruments and the simpler mathematical reductions. 

Elective. — A course of three hours per week during the entire year, includ- 
ing a large amount of practical work in the Observatory, solar and lunar 
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eclipses, observations and redactions for obtaining time, latitude, longitude,, 
etc., etc. 

Students desiring to do more advanced work will be.given special direction, 
in rarious lines of investigation, and will be granted free use of the observa- 
tory equipment in the prosecution of their studies. 

Physics* 

1. A course of three hours during the fall term in elementary work covering 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 

2. A course of four hours during the winter term in Electric' ty and Mag- 
netism, Optics, Heat and Acoustics. 

3. With the Sophomore class, a course of three hours in the winter term 
and three hours in the spring term, largely mathematical in treatment, and 
covering the same general outline of topics as in the above elementary course. 

Elective, — A course of three hours extending through the entire year, and 
covering such topics as may be especially chosen by students electing advanced 
work JA physics. 

Surveying, 

Elective, — A course of three hours during fall term in practical surveying- 
Land, Railroad, Leveling, Topographical Plotting, Field work. 

CHBMI8TBY. 

Required. — 1. Ohemistry of the Non-Metals three times per week, together 
with Laboratory practice in the grouping and separating of Metals and Acids, 
two days each week and two hours each day, fall term. 

Electives. — 2. Qualitative Chemical Analysis, winter term. Laboratory prac- 
tice two hours each day of the week. 

3. Organic Ohemistry, Laboratory work two hours per day, two days eacb 
week, spring term. 

4. Minerfdogy, descriptive and determinative ; Laboratory work two hours 
per day, three days each week, spring term. 

5. Sanitary Science, lectures three times each week. This Oourse will be 
given the fall term of 1887, but not in 1888. 

6. Geology, Dynamical and Historical, four times each week. 

7. Advanced work in the above courses will be given to students showing 
special proficiency. 

Students expecting to teach will be given work to prepare them in chem- 
ical manipulations, the care and management of a Laboratory, etc. 

BIOLOGY. 

Required, — As preparatory to the Oollege work, a term's work each in Hu- 
man Physiology and Systematic Botany is taught 

In Freshman Year all students are required to take Zoology, four hours. 
Study from actual specimens is carried on as far as possible, spring term. 

Electives. — 1. Microscopy, the practical study of the use of the Miorosoope^ 
in Biological Besearch. Each student is furnished with a Oompound Micro* 
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scope and other appliances for the preparation and mounting of objects for 
study ; winter term, two hoars each day. 

2. General Biology, in which underlying principles are discussed and low 
forms of life, both animal and vegetable, studied. Two hours of Laboratory 
Work each day, and three days per week ; fall term. 

3. Animal Biology, a combination of Course 2. Laboratory Work two 
hours per day, three days per week ; spring term. 

4. Vegetable Biology also a continuation of Oourse 2, in which several type 
forms of vegetable life are studied. Laboratory practice two hours a day, 
three days ; spring term. 

5. Research Glass, for the discussion of current Biological topics, reviews 
of periodical literature, etc., will meet once a week, and a class will be 
formed, during any term, when a sufficient number apply for it. 

It is desirable that Course 1 should be taken before 2, 3 and 4, and Course 
2 must precede 3 and 4. 

In Courses 2, 3 and 4, students are required to (a) collect their material as 
far as practicable, (b) observe and study the object itself, (c) make careful 
notes on all points observed, (d) make drawings of separate structures and 
diagrams showing their relation to other structures,' and (e) embody the 
knowledge thus obtained, and no other, in a written account 

Students who show special proficiency in Courses 2, 3 and 4 may continue 
the work as Collateral Research. 



HISTORr, POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

students desiring to take any of the work here laid out must have been 
credited with at least five hours in U. S. History and ten hours in General 
History. 

1. Modern Political History of Continental Europe. Lodge. Special atten- 
tion given to the Rise and Decline of the Ottoman Empire, and to the Rise 
of Prussia and Russia. Three hours per week, Ist and 2nd terms. 

2. Historical Geography, Ancient and Modern. Students will be required 
to make maps showing political condition of the world at difiFerent epochs. 
Two hours 1st term, three hours 2nd term. 

3. History of Civilization. Guizot. Three hours 2nd and 3rd terms. 

4. Constitutional History of the United States. Von Hoist. Two hours 1st 
term, three hours 2nd term. 

^ 5. Constitutional History of England. Gneist. Considerable attention 
given to recent changes in the Constitution of the British Empire. Four 
hours 3rd term. 

6. Political Economy. Mill. Topical Reports from Students. The Import* 
ance of Experience as the final test of theory constantly emphasized. Three 
hours 1st and 2nd terms. 

7. International Law. Woolsey. Prominence given to contemporaneous 
questions. Four hours 3rd term. 

8. Political Science. Woolsey. Reports by students on standard authori- 
ties on the subject. Two hours Ist term, three hours 3rd term. 

9. A Research Glass will be formed for work in Politics and Economics, 
during the first and second terms. These will be prepared, as far as possible, 
by the use of original authorities ; reports will be given upon books and 
articles from the periodicalB, suggestions made as to best methods of work^ 
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«to. In the third term the work will consist chiefly of studies from the 
periodicals on current topics. Credits from one to three hours, at the discre- 
tion of the Instructor in charge. Tuesday evenings from 7 to 9 o'clock. 

Note. -1— Courses 1, 2, 7 and 8 will be giren in 1888-9 and every second year 
thereafter ; 3, 4, 5 and 6 will be given during 1887-8 and every second year 
thereafter. 

Instead of any of the above, other courses may be given, if from any cause 
Buch change should seem desirable. 

Only such students will be admitted to the Research Glass as, in the judg- 
ment of the Instructor, are prepared to prosecute the work successfully. 

BKGLISH. 

The College has just instituted a comprehensive English Course, for admis- 
sion into which four years of High School work will be required. The main 
feature of this Course is the introduction of a large amount of English work, 
embracing a very full study of the English Glassies, the structure and litera- 
ture of our English tongue, with an unusual amount of Historical Research. 
Special attention will also be given to the Anglo-Saxon, Transitional Eng- 
lish, etc. It is proposed to make the Course very comprehensive to meet the 
wants of students who, graduating from the English Course of any of our 
High Schools, desire to pursue the same line of study to a much greater 
extent. 

• PHILOSOPHY. 

Required. — I. Psychology — Cocker's Handbook of Philosophy will be 
used, accompanied by familiar lectures with ample elucidations. Analysis of 
Mental Phenomena and Faculties specially insisted upon — first half of the 
year. 

II. Logic — Inductive and Deductive— The identity of fundamental prin- 
ciples explained, and the special office of each form of logic given. For out- 
lines of the subject, Jevons ; for fuller study of special subject. Mill — half a 
year. 

Eleciives. — III. History of Philosophy. — This must be preceded by psy- 
chology in order that there may be a standard of philosophy in the mind of 
the student with which to compare the theories advanced by the different 
schools. A thorough analysis of each school will be presented, with the 
two-fold aim of learning the history of philosophic thought, and determin- 
ing what is true in the different systems studied. The first half of the year — 
several works used. 

IV. Moral Science. — The fundamental principles will first be considered, 
then their application to human life. This study follows psychology, and is 
pursued in the latter half of the year. Four-fifths of a term — Calderwood 
and Porter. 

V. Theism — Bowne used as a text-book — taught during the spring term. 
A few explanatory statements should be made. 

1. All our preparatory courses cover four years. There are no short 
courses. 

2. The courses in the college are of uniform length — four years each. The 
time required to earn the different degrees is the same. 
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3. By the time the student reaches the junior year he is regarded as pre- 
pared for more independent work than he can generally carry forward in the 
earlier part of his course. Henceforth his individual preferences are more 
larj^ely consulted. Hence, lines of study and inyestigation are provided^ 
from which he may select the branches to be pursued. Thus it will be seen 
that 

4. A few studies — but a comparatively small number — ^are elective previous 
to the junior year. 

5. All studies in the Junior and Senior years are elective with the 
exception of Psychology, Logic and one term of Ghimistry. 

6. Studenls must select from at least two lines. 

7. It is recommended that they select from three lines — they must not select 
from more than five lines. These selections will be made under the advice of 
the Faculty, so that consistency of work may be secured. 

8. The student is required to have fifteen hours of recitation each week, or 
what is equivalent thereto. 

9. A large amount of research work is prosecuted during the Junior and 
Senior years. 

10. The Degree conferred at graduation is, determined by the course pursued 
up to the close of the Sophomore year. If « previous to that time the student 
has taken the studies of the classical course, his degree will be ''Bachelor of 
Arts;" if Latin Scientific, it will be ''Bachelor of Philosophy;" if Scientific, 
it will be "Bachelor of Science;" if English, it will be "Bachelor of Letters." 
The Junior and Senior studies are largely of a university character, prepar- 
ing the student for independent investigation when, from graduation, he must 
carry forward his studies without the presence and guidance of a living 
teacher. The lines of study provided have been made so broad and varied 
that the candidate for any of the professions, as well as the business man, can 
obtain here the scholarship which will best fit him for his chosen and antici* 
pated mode of life. 

C0N8EBVAT0BT OF MUSIC. 

This department has been very prosperous the past year. It provides 
instruction on the piano, organ, violin, and all orchestral instruments. Voice 
culture is made a. specialty. In connection with this department there is an 
orchestra of about fifty members which meets weekly for practice and drill. 
Six teachers are employed to give instruction in the Conservatory, five of 
them devoting their entire time to this work. 

SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

This school has made considerable progress during the year. The gallery 
contains 150 hanging pictures, and quite a large assortment of busts and 
models. The attendance of students was considerably in excess of the pre- 
ceding year. 

COHHERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Finding that many of our students desired to obtain some knowledge of 
commercial branches we made provision for this class o( work at the begin- 
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ning of the year and we are pleased wifch the resalt. Qaite a large number of 
students in our regular college courses have added this to their other work, 
while others have come to the institution expressly to pursue these studies. 
We are conTinced that these labors are not only valuable in and for their 
special line, but in their reflex influence upon the general written work of the 
college in securing greater neatness of execution in the manual part of our 
daily exercises. 

MAPS AKD CHABTS. 

Of apparatus for illustrating the work in Language, Literature and His- 
tory, we have probably as large a collection as any school in the United States. 
Both the Greek and Latin departments are provided with full sets of classi- 
cal maps. The Oreek department has abundant materials for the illustra- 
tion of Oreek ArchaBology, and a rarely complete set of charts for exhibiting 
in detail the topography of ancient Athens. The head of this department is 
working out on an original plan a series of language charts which, when 
completed, will present to the eye a full outline of the leading facts of Oreek 
Orammar. 

The History department, where the *' Layer Map " plan has been intro- 
duced, has at its command about 180 maps, representing successive btages in 
territorial history. If every change which can be represented singly be 
counted, the total number of possible maps would aggregate about 800. In 
addition to the series formerly prepared, showing the development and 
break-up of the Boman Empire, the formation of the new nations up to 843 
A. D., the break-up of the Ottoman Empire from 1699 to 1885, the develop- 
ment of Prussia to 1866, the growth and dissolution of the Napoleonic Em- 
pire, and the uniflcation of Italy, we have this year prepared a set of '* layer 
maps '* for the United 8tates, showing every territorial change in its history 
from 1763 to 1876,— changes, the number of which fall but little short of 
100. 

ATTBKDANCB. 

The attendance of students during the year was 413, about 13 per cent, 
larger than the previous year. This giowth was shared about equally by ihe 
difierent departments. 

IKD0WHBNT8. 

Considerable money was raised for the endowment of another Chair, but as 
the final statement on the same was not made in June last, we will defer till 
our next report any record of the amount secured. 

DEGREES. 

The College at its last commencement conferred on eight persons the 
degree of B. A., and on eight the degree of B. Ph. It also granted -diplomas 
of graduation from the Conservatory to ten persons. Heretofore conferred : 
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By Female OoUege before the present College was chartered: M. A. S.. 116 

By the College : B. A 82 

B. Ph 47 

B. S 61 

M. A 27 

M. Ph 1 

M. S 16 

D. D 8 

LL. D 2 

Graduates in Music 63 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

L. R. FISKE, 

President. 



BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE. 



REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabbook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Deab Sib: — I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of 
Battle Greek College. 

The past year has witnessed some important changes in this institution. 
A new dormitory has been erected and other changes and improTements made 
involving an expenditure of about $25,000. The new Hall is a substantial 
brick building of four stories in height and with sufficient capacity to 
accommodate 150 students, besides the necessary public rooms and suites 
of roolns for the President and for the Preceptress. It also has dining 
facilities for about 250. The building formerly used as a Boarding Hall 
has been refitted and is used as a dormitory for gentlemen exclusively, 
while the new Hall is occupied by both sexes. The plan, which has 
been tried in some similar institutions in New England for several years, 
of having the students do the greater share of the work connected with the 
various departments of the institution, has been introduced this year and is 
regarded favorably by all. The principle of division of labor is carried to its 
utmost limit and each student is assigned one hour's work each day. The 
results are gratifying both from an educational andf from a financial point of 
view and the students co-operate quite heartily in the new plan. The Indus- 
trial Department has received a new impetus and is meeting more fully tlian 
ever the wishes of the managers. There are four classes per day(each class 
continuing one hour and a half) in printing, carpentry, tent-making, and 
sewing, and the total number of students thus instructed is over 150. It is 
expected that other departments of Manual Training will be added soon. 

Some changes have been made in the courses of study, the most import- 
ant of which is that the study of the English Bible, covering a period of two 
years, has been made a part of each coarse. This work is almost entirely 
historical and practical. Johnston's United States History, Kellogg's 
Rhetoric and English Literature, and Houston's Physical Geography have 
been adopted as text- books. 

The instructors are as follows : 
William W. Prescott, President. 
Uriah Smith, Biblical Exegesis. 
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E. B. Miller, Biblical History and Literature. 
C. G. Lewis, Eng. Language and Literature. 
Joseph H. Haughejy Mathematics. 

A. W. Kelley, Sciences. 

6. W. Gayiness, Latin and Oreek. 

Ida E. Bankin, Preceptress, Reading. 

James W. Loughhead, Geography and History. 

Mrs. GoraM. Longhhead, Assistant in Eng. Language. 

Mrs. W. W. Prescott, German. 

Fred Jenson, Danish. 

August Swedberg, Swedish. 

Edwin Barnes, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Mrs. Hattie Biser, Intermediate Department. 

Vesta D. Miller, Primary Department. 

Burton 0. Garr, Carpentry. 

B. H. Welch, Printing. 
John F. Welch, Printing. 
John Armstrong, Tent-making. 
Eristine Dahl, Sewing. 

The physical culture of the students is under the direction of Dr. G. A. 
Hare, a graduate of Ann Arbor and a pupil of Dr. Sargent of the Harvard 
gymnasium at Gambridge, Mass. Six classes per week are held in the gym- 
nasium and much interest is manifested in this direction. 

Moral and religious instruction is given a prominent place in this institu- 
tion. Modern philosophy has not discovered any educational aphorism that 
can supplant the one written so many centuries ago: The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom. It is the purpose of the instructors to make a 
practicSEd application of this principle in the work of this GoUege. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WM. W. PRESGOTT, 

President, 



DETROIT COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir: — In compliance with the law, I have the honor to submit the follow* 
ing report of Detroit Oollege for the Academic year, ending June 29th, 1887 : 

The Board of Trustees for the past year has been : 

Rev. John P. Fried en, S. J., President. 

Rev. Hugo J. Erley, S. J., Secretary. 

Rev. Dominick Niederkorn, S. J., Treasurer. 

Rev. Charles Goppens, S. J. 

Rev. Rujro M. Finnegan, S. J. 

The Faculty, increased by the addition of several valuable members, stood 
as follows: 

Rev. John P. Frieden, S. J,, President and Prefect of Studies. 

Rev. Cornelius B. Sullivan, S. J., Chaplain. 

Rev. Charles Coppens, S. J., Professor of Mental and Uoral Philosophy, 
Evidences of Religion, French. 

Rev. Hermann Meiners, S. J., Professor of Natural Sciences, Higher 
Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Mr. Thomas E. Sherman, S. J., Professor of English Literature, Latin, 
and Oreek, Rhetoric. 

Mr. James J. Corbley, S. J., Professor of Poetry, Latin and Greek, Elocu- 
tion. 

Mr. William L. Hornsby, S. J., Professor of Humanities. 

Mr Thomas F. Brown, S. J. ; Rev. Hugo J. Erley, S. J. ; Mr. Cornelius 
Shyne, S. J., Instructors in the Academic Department. 

Mr. Edward P. Coppinger, S. J., Instructor in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Edward P. Hemann, S. J., Instructor in the Commercial Department, 
German. 

Mr. William H. Machen, Professor of Drawing. 
Mr. John M. Tice, Instructor in Penmanship. 

Mr. Gregory Freytag, Professor of Vocal Music. 

Detroit College, now in the eleventh year of its existence, received its char- 
ter on April 27th, 1881. The course of studies is divided into three depart- 
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ments : the Scientific-Collegiate, the Academic, and the Oommercial. In ad- 
dition to these, a Preparatory Glass has been opei^ed to supply the necessary 
mdiments to such students as are not qaalified to enter the lower classes of 
the Academic or Commercial Departments. 

In previoas reports I have given a detailed account of our course of studies. 
Within the past year changes have been made^ an outline of which may be 
of interest. 

A year ago representatives of our various Western Colleges met in Chicago • 
They had before them reports of local committees from the different Colleges, 
previously drawn up after long and earnest deliberation. From these reports 
those items were selected which seemed to represent the very best economy ; 
and an account of the labors of the Central Committee was dispatched to 
each of the Colleges, to be returned with such amendments as the circum- 
stances of time and place suggested. Thus uniformity in the various Colleges 
was secured. The object of these deliberations was not to supplant our time- 
honored ''Katio Studiorum," but merely to adapt it in detail to the needs of 
our American Colleges. A standard is fixed which the young man of average 
ability should reach. The uniform course determines the number of years 
before graduation, and the matter to be treated in each class. It provides 
special courses of Science, Literature and History for the Scientific-Collegiate 
Department. These courses have already begun, and are now a fixed part of 
the week's work. Experience will show that as a means of developing the 
broadest culture they will not be without their results. Certainly the iufluence 
of this more definite plan of studies is already making itself felt, as is shown 
principally by the increased interest on the part of the students to meet its 
requirements. 

For a full account of the lately remodeled courses of instruction I must 
refer to our Catalogue for the session 1886-1887, pages 9-24. Several copies 
of the Catalogue are sent to your office, together with the present report. 

At the public commencement exercises held on June 29th, the College con- 
ferred the degree of A. B. on ten graduates, who had completed our full 
course. In addition to the conferring of degrees, a number of valuable 
prizes, the gifts of friends of the College, were distributed to the successful 
competitors in the various classes. These incentives to labor are every year 
held out to the students ; and the winner is determined by the combined 
result of frequent competitions. 

For the formation of a thorough Christian character, as well as for the 
maintaining of order and discipline, without which good results are not ob- 
tainable, strict obedience, assiduous application and blameless conduct are 
required of every student. Any serious fault regarding these essential points 
renders the offender liable to effective correction, and even to dismissal, if 
this be deemed necessary by the faculty. 

The College closed its tenth session (1886-87) with an attendance of 266 
students. Of these, 60 were in the Scientific- Collegiate Department ; 120 
were in the Academic Department ; 30 were in the Commercial Department ; 
56 were in the Preparatory Department. 

The increased number of students made it necessary to procure further 
accommodations. Accordingly, two additional buildings were purchased on 
the north side of Jefferson avenue, giving us an entire frontage of three hun- 
dred feet in a most desirable portion of that beautiful avenue. 
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The College Library has been considerably enlarged with a choice selection 
of books — principally doijations. Through the courtesy of Hon. Wm. C. 
Maybury and others^ we have secured to the College sets of Congressional 
documents, together with the very valuable reports of the different depart- 
ments at Washington. This portion of the library is open not only to the 
students, but also to the general public. 

The College societies have had a very prosperous year. One of them, the 
Philomathic (Debating) Society^ numbered upwards of forty members, all of 
the Scientific-Collegiate Department. Its weekly meetings offer a splendid 
opportunity of obtaining correct views on the leading questions of the day. 

Efforts are being made to render the physical cabinet all that can be 
deeired for a complete course of scientific studies. Considerable appropria- 
tions made for this end, together with the substantial aid of the many friends 
whom the College numbers among the leading citizens of Detroit, have 
already accomplished a great deal ; but much more remains to be done, anc^ 
will be done in the near future. 

BespectfuUy submitted. 

J. P. FRIEDEN, S. J., 

PresidenL 

J)rir<rit, Oct. 31, 2887. 



HILLSDALE COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF STATE BOARD OF VISITORS. 



Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dkab Sib : — We the nndersigned, members of the State Board of Visitors 
to Hillsdale College, visited that institution in February. 

We found everything in connection with the college in a prosperous con- 
dition. The location of the grounds is upon an elevation which commands 
a fine view of the city of Hillsdale and the surrounding country. The build- 
ings are good, well located upon the grounds and the rooms are usually 
convenient. 

The faculty of teachers seemed to be live workers and greatly attached to 
their departments'. The new President has won the confidence of the faculty 
and students and seems in every way adapted to be at the head of the college, 
and he is well supported by Miss Reamer, the excellent Principal of the 
Ladies' Department. 

The courses of study are well graded and in every way suited to the wants 
and necessities of the young men and women of the age. 

The Department of Theology is strong, having a three years' course and 
taught by a corps of five professors. 

The Commercial Department is a feature of the college which has be- 
come popular. It presents a course of study fitted to prepare young men 
and women for business. 

The Normal instruction here given has prepared many teachers for our 
schools, who are now doing such excellent work in the State that it has 
gained a reputation in its special line of work. 

The mathematics and physics are taught by excellent methods and illus- 
trated by improved apparatus, and the recitations give evidence of the 
interest in these branches taken by the students. 

Some new features were noticed which we desire to commend for their 
excellencies. The Latin teachers gave their classes one lesson each week 
with the Latin left out. This lesson is a selection from the English master- 
pieces for the purpose of comparing the Latin literature with choice selections 
of pure English. We listened to one of these recitations and were greatly 
pleased. 

2C 
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The classes of the Biological Department were doing more work in dissec- 
tion than any classes we have known oatside of medical colleges. This is an 
advanced step in the right direction. 

One of the grandest features of the institation is the Gymnasium, where 
the students of both sexes have an opportunity to take the much needed 
physical exercise, and the value of this daily exercise is self-evident to any 
visitor who will notice almost at first sight, the robust, healthy and well 
developed students ;n all departments. 

The College has a fine Library which is well managed and is largely used 
by the students. 

The Christian influence exerted by the Faculty is of a pronounced type 
and many of the students have enlisted in church and Sunday school work. 

The great need of the College is more money, not so much for additional 
buildings or more apparatus and supplies, as for an increased salary fund. 
The salaries of the Faculty ought to be doubled. 

Here is a Faculty of teachers, men and women of pronounced scholarship, 
of talent and culture, who are giving the best years of their lives to this 
grand work, with so small a salary that it mus( be that their devotion to 
their chosen profession and their personal interest in the institution are 
very great to induce them to make this personal sacrifice. 

J. M. BALLOU, 

A. B. ALLEN. 



HOPE COLLEGE. 



REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon; Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib — I have the honor, herewith, to report the work and condition of Hope 
College for the year ending June 22d, 1887. It will be seen, that in almost 
all respects, the institution is much the same as for the previous year. It 
furnishes educational facilities to an important part of Michigan and is do- 
ings as best it can, an elevating mission, but as yet lacks the ample endow- 
ments which the times seem to demand. 

THE COUNCIL. 

The Board of Trustees is composed of 19 members, each (except the presi- 
dent of the College) holding his otiice for six years. Regular meetings are 
held at Holland in April and June of every year, and special meetings when 
duly called. The'' constitution" of the school was adopted in 1878. The 
members of the council are as follows: 

Bx'Officio, 
Rev. Chas. Scott, D. D., President of the College. 

Until 1S8.9. 

Rev. P. Moerdyke, Grand Raiiids, Mich. 

Rev. T. W. Jones, Holland, Mich. 

Rev. Wra. J. R. Taylor, I). I)., Newark. N. J. 

Until 1889. 

Rev. G. H. Mandevilie, D. D., Ne^ York City. 
Rev. Henry E. Dosker, Holland, Mich. 
Rev. Peter De Pree, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Until 1890. 

Kev, Jas. F. Zwemer, Alton, la. 
Eev. P. Lepeltak, Overisel, Mich. 
Rev. Dirk Broek, Holland, Mich. 

Until 2891. 

Isaac Cappon, Esq., Holland, Mich. 
Rev. Ale Bnursma, Orange City, la. 
Rev. Wm. Moerdyk, Pella, la. 

Until 1892. 

Arend Visscher, Esq., Holland, Mich. 
Rev. J. S. Joralmon, Norwood Park, 111. 
Rev. W. H. Phraner, Irving Park, 111. 

Until 1893. 

J. G. Benham, M. D., Hudson, N. Y. 
Rev. John Broek, Milwaukee. Wis. 
Rev. B. Van Ess, Roseland, 111. 

OFFIOBBS OF THE BOARD. 

President, Rev. P. Lepeltak. 

Vice- President y Rev. Wm. Moerdyk. 

Secretary y Rev. P. Moerdyke. 

Tre<i8urery Isaac Cappon, Esq. 

Executive Committee — Pres., G. Scott; Rev. P. Moerdyke, Rev. D. Broek, 
Rev. F. W. Jones, and I. Cappon. 

The Committee meets every month, and takes charge of the afiFairs of the 
College in the interim of the meetings of the Gonncil. 

THSOLOOICAL DEPABTMBNT. 

" Western Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church of America.'^ 

The Seminary is directed by a '' Board of Saperintendents,'' consisting of 
fourteen members, which meets at the end of April and examines the several 
classes. The President of the College is ex-officio a member of the Board, and 
at present the president thereof. Rev. P. Moerdyke, is the secretary and 
treasurer. 

1. Faculty. 

Rev. M;. N. Stiffens, D. D., Professor of Systematic Theology and Teacher 
of Hebrew, etc. 

Rev. Henry E. Dosker, Lector of Sacred and Ghurch History^ and teacher 
of Greek, etc. 



\ 
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2. Students, 
Seniors, 4 ; Middles, 3 ; Janiors, 2 ; totals 9. 

« 3, Course of Study. 

This covers three years, and includes : 

Language and Exegesis of both the Old and New Testaments; Biblical 
ArchsBology and Geography ; Sacred and Church History ; Criticism ; Sys- 
tematic^ Polemic and Practical Theology, including preaching, pastoral duty 
and Church government. 

After sustaining a satisfactory examination in the above branches, the stu- 
dent receives a certificate, which entitles him to present himself before a 
Glassis or Presbytery, and be examined for Licensure. If his trial be sustained 
he becomes thereby a " candidate " for the ministry. 

4. Funds. 

The Professor is supported by the $30,000 *^ Professorship of Polemic and 
Didactic Theology at Hope College,'^ and the the Lector by contributions 
from the churches. Moneys for a second Professorship are being raised, but 
so far have been inconsiderable. The Oeneral Synod appropriates a small 
sum for the incidental expenses of the seminary. 

COLLEGIATE DEPARTHEKT. 

1. Faculty. 

Rev. Charles Scott, D. D., President ; Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History. 

Cornells Doesbnrg, A. M., Secretary; Professor of Modem Languages and 
Literature, and of Art. 

Gerrit J. KoUen, A. M., Librarian; Professor of Applied Mathematics, 
Physics and Political Economy. 

Henry Boers, A. M., Professor of English Language and Literature, and 
Rhetoric. 

John H. Eleinhecksel, A. M.^ Professor of Mathematics. 

James G. Sutphen, A. M., Professor of Latin Language and Literature. 

Rev. John J. Anderson, A. M., Professor of Greek Language and Litera- 
ture. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy, History, Logic, and some other branches of 
study are assigned to such members of the Faculty a^ may best have the 
same in charge. None are neglected. 

^. Students. 

Seniors, 7 ; juniors, 7 ; sophomores, 9 ; freshmen, 10 ; total, 33. The de- 
gree of A. B. was conferred on 7, and that of A. M. on 2. Total number 
of graduates since 1866, 127. 



I 
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3. Course of Study. 

Mathematics. ^Oeoznetry, Trigonometryy Conic Sections^ Calculus. 

Applied Mathematics. — Suryeyiog, Engineering, Kavigation, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Astronomy. 

Language. — English during the four years« Dutch one year, German and 
French three years, Latin three years, Oreek four years. 

History — English, with the Professor of English Literature; Boman, 
with the Professor of Latin ; General, both ancient and modern, and History 
of Civilization; Ancient Geography and Antiquities, in connection with 
history. • 

Science. — Physiology, Zoology, Botany, Ohemistry, Geology, and also Politi- 
cal Science. 

Philosophy. — Logic, Ethics, Psychology and Biology. 

Sacred Literature.---6ospel Harmony, Introduction to Scripture, Butler's 
Analogy and Evidences of Christianity. 

Approved text-books are in general use and the names of the authors may 
be learned from our annual catalogues. 

I wish again to state that while Hope College has no separate ''Scientific 
Course,^' and confers only the degree of A. B., yet its ''Classical Course" 
embraces the scientific studies, as pursued in some sister institutions, and 
gives a culture better adapted to the wide needs of modern education. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL DBPARTMBKT. 

i. faculty. 

I 

Same as in the College, with the addition of John B. Nykerk, A. B., tutor 
and instructor in Vocal Music. 

2. Students. 

A class, 23 ; B class, 27 ; class, 26 ; D class, 27 ; total, 103. Total in the 
Institution, 145 ; somewhat less than in 1885-86. 

S. Course of Study. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, and Geometry (in part). 

Language. — English (viz reading, writing, spelling, grammar, composi- 
tion, and speaking), Dutch, German and French, when desired; Latin for 
three years, and Greek for two years. 

History. — United States, English, Greek, and Boman. 

Science, etc. — Physiology, Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy, Botany 
and others optional. 

Other Studies. — Geography, Bhetoric, Didactics, Civil Government, and 
Beligious Instruction. 

Almost all the students enter in order to take a full course. They may 
select German and French in lieu of Greek, but seldom omit the Latin. 
Hence this Grammar School Course is what its name implies. 
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FINANCES. 

i. Contingent Fund. 
Beceipte. 

BteUnoa on hand |614 iS 

Interest from fnnds 6,680 06 

Rents 016 00 

Students' fees 1,668 75 

Donations 8,786 00 

Misoellaneons 204 74 

Special donations (for A house) SJSS6 00 

Total $16,778 » 

iSzpenses. 

Salaries $9,006 87 

Council and treasury 664 70 

Fuel and light. HOW 

School requisites and printing 801 68 

Grounds and buildings 766 72 

PreetdentiB house 8,825 00 

Care of real estate and taxes 671 67 

Sundries » 881 06 

Onhand, April, 1887 608 17 

Total ."iiSjTTa 



S. Permanent Fund. 
Receipte, 

Bj- sales of real estate $618 34 

Legacy.... 1,000 00 

Legacy for Theology 800 00 

Donations 288 60 

Donations for a second Theological Professorship 860 28 

Total $3,62122 

Which sum has been invested. 

3, Amount of Funde. 

(i. 6., yielding income.) 

Held in trust by the General Synod (R. G. A.) $34,762 40 

By the same, for Theology 80,860 28 

Held in trust by the Board of Education (R. C. A.) 1,000 00 

Mortgagee, held by the Council 22,416 00 

Notes, held as good 6,002 60 

Real estate, rented 7,500 00 

Heldln trust by the*' Classical Board of Beneyolence '' 12,000 00 

Total $118,580 18 

The Council intend to employ an agent, and wiU endeavor to increase the funds as 
soon as possible, by at least |1 00,000. 

4. Real Estate. 

The cavipua is a beautiful piece of ground in the center of the city, containing 18 
acres and having upon it eight separate buildings, three of brick and five of wood. 
Within the city, and laid out into lots, are about 35 acres, for sale. The Council also 
owns 617 acres of fruit or farming land, at Point Superior, on the north side of Maca- 
tawa Bay, which, when it comes into the market, will increase the endowments of the 
College. 
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Value of campiu and its Appurtenances 141,000 00 

ckylots , 15,000 00 

the land on Point Saperlor 9.000 00 

106,000 00 
THE LIBRARY. 

The Library has been located in safer and more conyenient rooms^ on the 
lower floor of Van Vleck Uall. Daring the year 461 bound volumes have 
been received, and many periodicals and pamphlets ; and the total number 
of books on the shelves is now nearly 7^000. No fee is charged for the use 
of the library or the reading room. 

PAPERS. 

De Hope has somewhat increased its circulation^ and the students expect, 
soon, to publish a College monthly in English. 



EXPENSES. 

Board has averaged less than heretofore, and with furnished rooms may be 
given, as being $2.50 per week. The rooms in Van Vleck Hall are only $5 
per annum. The College fees continue at $5 per term for incidentals, and 
%5 for graduation. Tuition free. The expense of an education at Holland 
is certainly moderate. 

OOKCLUDING REMARKS. 

Perhaps Hope college has made no external advance, unless the building of 
a commodious residence for the President be so considered, but in the quality 
of its scholastic work, and in plans for improving its curriculum, it is year 
by year taking higher ground. It strives to be among the undisputed coh 
leges of Michigan, and to maintain, in its section of the State, a high standard 
of 'Miberal education.'' The Council has resolved, during the next year, to 
inaugurate a'' Normal Department," not simply for teachers, but for those 
who aim at the best plane of that noble profession. There is no Normal 
School in this part of the State. 

I hoped to report that anew hall for recitations had been begun; but this 
much needed improvement also waits for the future. Thanking the former 
Superintendent for his fitting and not unnecessary words as to the '' Denom- 
inational schools," in his last report on pages XIX-XXI, I trust that such 
schools shall no more be officially called '< sectarian," or viewed as super- 
fluous. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CUARLES SCOTT, 

President, 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Joseph Estabbook, 

Superintendent of Public Instriustion : 

Sir :— As one member of the State Board of Visitors for Hope Q)neffe was unable to 
make the required visit before the close of the collegiate year and as we were unan- 
imous in the opinion that such visit should occur while the daily work of classes was in 
progress, only two members were able to be present. We therefore most res{>ectfully 
submit the following report : 

We spent two full days, in May, visiting classes in all departments, carefully noting 
the manner in which the work was performed and, as far as possible, the results 
obtained, in which work we were afforded /svery possible opportunity by the worthy 
President, Dr. Scott, and his entire Faculty. 

Without manifesting in the slightest degree a spirit of unfriendly criticism, we would 
suggest that greater uniformity, on the part of the Professors, as to the reijuirements 
for the preparation of lessons, might produce better results in all departments and 
render the work of the College more symmetrical. 

We were greatly pleased by the absence of ''roiodyisinf*' and we congratulate Presi- 
dent Scott for having secured a government that eliminates, to such an extent, this ele- 
ment from among students at college. 

While Hope College, Uke many other denominational colleges, it embarrasse<l by lack 
of funds adequate to the carrying out of the plans of its Trustees, it is steadily advanc- 
ing and is, we believe, doing a noble work for the youth of the church under whone 

auspices it was founded. 

E. M. RUSSELL. 
ROBERT E. BUNKER. 

Board of Vi§itor». 

27 
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BEPOBT OF BOAED OP VISITOBS. 



Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Publie Instruction : 

Deab Sib — Yoar committee appointed to visit Kalamazoo College 
diBcharged their duty Jnne last, by attending the annual examinations and 
would respectfully submit the following report. 

Every facility was given the committee to observe the work and scholarship 
of the students, the methods of instruction and the general management of 
the college. While there is evidence of faithful work having been done by 
professors and students the past year, yet we regret to say the college is not 
in that prosperous condition we would like to see it. The examinations in 
both preparatory and collegiate Departments were creditably sustained and 
exhibited a commendable excellence of scholarship. The classes being 
generally small there was not that enthusiasm which is expected in larger 
classes in our larger institutions. 

The classes in Greek, Latin, political science, mathematics, botany, chemis- 
try and the common English branches recited with credit to themselves and 
their instructors. 

The faculty seemed diligent and painstaking and students industrious and 
cheerful. A much needed and commodious building has just been completed 
and is known as the Ladies' Hall. 

It is now being furnished and will be ready for occupancy at the opening of 
the fall term. It is located on college hill in the rear of the main building, 
a most sightly and beautiful place. The moral atmosphere surrounding the 
college and constant effort of its professors to sustain a christian institution 
and thus throw a wholesome, moral influence around its students, should have 
great weight with parents and friends in deciding where to educate their sons 
and daughters. Other larger institutions may offer greater educational 
facilities, but we know of no other that affords better moral advantages 
than Kalamazoo OoUege. Which shall have the preference in the judgment of 
christian parents and friends of the institution? A college so centrally and 
beautifully located, and under the patronage of our great Baptist denomina- 
tion should be annually taking on larger scope and develop greater strength. 
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One great hindrance has been a want of lands to properly endow every 
departiiient. At present there seems to be a want of students to make the 
classes sufficiently large to create necessary enthusiasm in college life. With 
the election of a new President^ M. 0. Wilcox^ D. D., who will take charge 
of the college with new ideas and methods of management and with other 
important changes, it is hoped that a new era of prosperity is about to dawn 
upon this honored institution. More money, more students, more enthusiasm 
infused into every department, will make the college more prosperous for 
the future. When the Baptists of Siichigan sustain it by their sympathies, 
their liberal annual contributions, and send their sons and daughters there to 
be educated, prosperity will come and come to remain. The recent generous 
gift of the valuable library of B. 0. Olney, LL. D, to Kalamazoo College 
is a valuable addition to its Librarv. It is earnestly hoped that a vigorous 
effort will now be made among the Baptists throughout the state to raise the 
necessary amount to endow the mathematical chair in the college, and thus 
for all time to come, perpetuate the name and memory of one of its staunch 
friends and liberal supporters. Your committee, while they saw much to 
•commend, saw much room for improvement and would say to the patrons and 
friends of the college, ''Let us try to make it second to none in the state. '' 

Very respectfully submitted. 

M. S. OEOSBY, 
E. A. HOUGH, 
JOHN MATHEWS, 

Visitors. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 



Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir — ^I herewith present the annaal report for Michigaa Female Seminary 
as compiled from the records of 1886-1887. 

This institution, located at Kalamazoo, was organized by the adoption of 
its articles of association constituting it a corporation, on the fifteenth day 
of December, A. D. 1856. The powers of the association were vested in twenty- 
one trustees. An executive committee acts for the board in the interim be- 
tween its meetings, with power to carry out the instructions and regulations of 
the board. 

As expressed in the charter the intent was to establish, endow and control 
a seminary of learning for (he education of young ladies in the higher 
branches of a thorough education, having reference to the entire person, 
physically, intellectually, morally and religiously considered, and to be essen- 
tially modeled after Mount Holyoke Seminary in Massachusetts, founded by 
Mary Lyon. 

The trustees for 1886-1887 were as follows : 

President, Mr. W. 0. Hughart, Grand Rapids. 

Clerk, Rev. J. A. Ranney, Kalamazoo. 

Treasurer, Hon. E. 0. Humphrey, Kalamazoo. 

Joseph Sill, M. D., Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Henry Oilbert, Kalamazoo 

Mr. Wm. H. McOourtie, Kalamazoo. 

Rev. D. M. Cooper, Detroit. 

Rev. Milton Bradley, Richland. 

Hon. Jonathan Parsons, Kalamazoo. 

Mr. L. H. Trask, Kalamazoo. 

Mr. H. A. Chapin, Niles. 

Mr. John den Bleyker, Kalamazoo. 

Rev. W. A. McCorkle, D. D., Ypsilanti. 

Mrs. Jeannette F. Moore, Three Rivers. 

Mrs. Moses Smith, Detroit. 

Mr. F. E. Woodward, Kalamazoo. 

Mr. William Widdicomb, Orand Rapids. 

Mr. Amos Mnssleman, Grand Rapids. 

Hon. E. P. Ferry, Grand Haven. 

Hon. Norman Geddes, Adrian. 

Rev. George F. Hunting, Kalamazoo. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD. 



Mr. L. H. Trask. 
Rev. J. A. Banney. 
Hon. E 0. Humphrey. 
Hon. Jonathan Parsons. 
Joseph Sill, M. D. 
Mrs. Jeannette F. Moore. 



FACULTY. 



Miss Antoinette Bryant, Principal, History and Literature. 

Miss Lelia B. White^ Painting, Mental and Moral Science. 

Miss Eleanore F. Garlsen, B. L., Latin. 

Miss Emma Jewett, French and Oerman. 

Miss Katherine Piatt, B. 8., Miss Orace Eilburn, B. A., Science and 
Mathematics. 

Miss Evelyn Westlake, Music. 

Mrs. E. J. Munger, Matron. 

Number of students during the year was 42; number in graduating class, 
5 ; whole number of graduates, 101. 

The course of study is arranged to cover four years as follows: 

Mrat or Junior year. — Latin (Caesar and prose composition), Algebra, each 
three terms ; Ancient History, Physiology, Botany, each one term. 

Seco7id or Junior Middle year, — Latin (Cicero and prose composition), 
three terms ; Plane Geometry, French and English History, each 24 weeks ; 
Solid Geometry, Zoology, Civil Government, Rhetoric, each 7 weeks. 

Third or Senior Middle year. — Latin (Virgil's ^neid), three terms; 
Physics Ih weeks; English Literature, 20 weeks; Chemistry, Geology, Trig- 
onometry, each one term. 

^Fourth or Senior year. — Horace, Mental Science, Moral Science, Astrono- 
my, Christian Evidences, each one term ; History of Literature, 23 weeks ; 
History of Art, 15 weeks. 

Bible study, English composition and miscellaneous literary work are re- 
quired throughout the course. 

Candidates for admission to the junior class must be examined in Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Political and Physical Geography, U. S. History. Such candi- 
dates must be not less than fifteen years old, of good health and character. 

The aids to study are numerous and well selected. They include a valua- 
ble and growing library of more than 1,300 volumes, a fine collection of 
minerals, now in process of classification, a large herbarium, collections of 
birds and insects, a carefully articulated skeleton, a set of Yaggy's anatom- 
ical charts, a small but convenient chemical laboratory, a portable telescope 
and many instruments for physical experiments. 

There are good opportunities for scholarly work, and the careful attention 
given to the health and home life of the students is calculated to make the 
seminary a place in which parents may place their daughters with perfect 
confidence. 

Though the rates of board and tuition are low, $200 per year, there are 
many ambitious, studious girls who are unable to afford this expense. 

The seminary could easily and to great profit, dispense aid in scholarships 
to such young women, and one of its greatest needs at present is a fund for 
such purposes or several separate scholarships. 
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There is also need of a permanent endowment fnnd. 
The trustees are now in possession of funds to be expended in such way as 
seems most desirable. The income from these funds — about $2,000 — is 
needed in part to supply deficiencies in running expenses^ but many valuable 
improvements are being made in the buildings. The house is now furnished 
with steam heat> water is provided in faucets on each floor> there is con- 
venient communication with the city by horse-cars and telephone and the 
conditions for the family life and for study are increasingly good. 

BespectfuUy submitted by 

ISABELLA G. FRENCH, 

FrincipaL 
December 22d, 188 7. 

REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Jossph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir :— We the undersigned, visitors to Michigan Female Seminary, beg leave to sub- 
mit our report for the year 1886-87 : 

As a committee we visited the school during the 13th and 14th of May, and the 
chairman spent commencement week there. 

The building has been greatly improved by the introduction of the steam-heating 
apparatus, and the chapel and dining-room have been made more attractive and home- 
like by being handsomely seated with chairs. 

Almost every department has had some additions during the year. The Chemical 
Laboratory has been thoroughly renovated and increased. 

A fine collection of birds' nests and eggs has been presented to the department of 
Natural History. 

The Library has been increased until it numbers thirteen hundred and fifty well 
chosen books. 

We visited classes in Rhetoric, Algebra, Latin, French, Botany, Oeology, 2MlogY, 
Art and English Literature. One feature in the Literature and Art classes that particu- 
larly pleased us was the absence of all stereotyped recitations; the exercises partaking 
of the nature of a free discussion and showing research into all sources of information 
rather than adherence to one text-book. 

It proved to us that their instructors had the right idea of education — to teach chil- 
dren to talk and impart as well as to listen and receive. 

The concert given at commencement spoke most highly for the instruction given in 
that department and refiected great credit upon both teacher and pupils. 

We regret to learn that the present Principal will sever her connection with the 
institution at the close of the ve€tr, as such changes must result unfavorably to any 
school,' but the Trustees have a lady engaged to fill the vacancy who they hope may 
make the school her life work and thus counteract the effect of such frequent changes 
as have occurred during the past few years. 

For persons desiring a healthful, pleasant and cultivated school-home for their 

daughters we take pleasure in commending this institution. 

MARY BA8SETT, 
SALLIE A. CRANE, 
LAURA V. STOUGHTON, 

Visitors, 



MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 



REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabbook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir — Under the requirements of law, I have the honor to sabmit the fol- 
lowing report of the Michigan Military Academy for the year ending June 
30, 1887. 

The academic staff was as follows: 

ACADBHIC STAFF. 

Col. J. Sumner Rogers, Superintendent 

William H. Butts, A. M., Principal, Mathematics. 

Thomas Bertrand Bronson, A. M.,"^ Modern Languages. 

Delos Dan Jayne, B. S., History and Literature. 

Lieut Frederick S. Strong, 4th U. S. Artillery, Military Science and 
Tactics. 

Samuel F. Hawley, Ph. B., Latin. 

E. Playfair Anderson, Ph. D., Modern Languages. 

William Otis Waters, A. B., Greek and English. 

Irvah L. Winter, A. B., Elocution and Rhetoric. 

Asst. Engr. Frank W. Bartlett, U. S. Nayy, Sciences and Manual Train- 
ing. 

The Academic work continues to be of a high grade, so that our graduates 
are admitted to our University, and also to many of the Eastern Colleges, 
without an examination. 

The success of our prize company at the National drill at Washington last 
May has resulted in establishing an esprit du corps in the school that will, 
in my judgment, be permanent; we alrcuEuly note very gratifying results. The 
high compliment paid the Academy by the Legislature in passing the follow- 
ing resolutions is gratefully appreciated: 

* Granted leave of abeence for the year 1886^. 
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RESOLUTIONS 07 THE MICHIGAN STATE LEOISLATURE. 

Whereas, A Company from the Michigan Military Academy, at the late National 
drill at Washington, won the distinction of honor of being the best drilled company 
present; therefore, 

Resolved (the Senate concurring), that the congratulations and thanks of the Legis- 
lature are hereby extended to the management and cadets of the Academy, and the 
Qovemor is hereby authorized to forward to Col. J. S. Rogers, Superintendent, a copy 
of this resolution. 

Lansing, June 8, 1887. 

The growth of the school has necessitated the erection of seyaral additional 
buildings^ and new barracks will be built during the coming year. 

Very respectfully, 

J. Sumner Rogers, 
Col. M. S. T., 
SuperintendenL 



OLIVET COLLEGE. 



REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Inetruetion: 

DsAR Sib: — As required by the statute, I present the yearly report touch- 
ing the condition of Olivet College during the Academical year of 1886-7. 

As to the Faculty, there were two additions and one change. Miss Cath- 
erine E. Hutchings, A. B., took the place of Mrs. Abba C. Hamilton, as 
Principal of the Ladies' Department. Miss Alice Mary Warren, B. L., be- 
came her assistant; and Prof. Hermon C. Bumpus, Ph. B., took the newly 
created chair of Geology, Biology and Botany. 

FACULTY, * 

Rev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. D., President, Drury Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Rev. Henry M. Gkxxiwin, D. D., Professor of English Literature and Art. 

Bev. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Stone Professor of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, 
and Instructor in Mathematics.] . 

Bev. Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Parsons Professor of the Greek lAuguage and 
Literature. 

Rev. Joseph Elstabrook, A. M., Principal of the Normal Department, and Professor of 
Logic. 

Stewart Montgomery, A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology. 

Rev. Jean Frederic Loba, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and Modern Languages. 

Allen W. Gould, A. M., Rutan Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 

Hermon C. Bumpus, Ph. B., Professor of Biology and Geology. 

Charles H. Johnson, Professor of Music. 

Hamilton King, A. M., Principal of the Preparatory Department and Instructor in 
Greek and History. 

George N. Ellis, A. M., Instructor in Latin. 

Catharine E. Hutchings, A. B., Principal of the Ladies* Department, on*tlu* Dennis 
FoundAtion. 

Alice Mary Warren, B. L., Instructor in Mathematics and English. 

Ella M. Kedzie, A. B. , Instructor in Painting and Drawing. 
28 
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Hiss Axina B. Shephard, Instructor in Vocal Music. 
Miss L. I^. Hosford, Teacher of the Piano and Organ. 
Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Librarian. 

SUMMARY OF STUDENTS FOR 1886. 
Collegfe— 

Classical Course 44 

Scientific Course 81 

Literary Course 4JJ— 117 

Preparatory— 

Classical Course -v 62 

Literary Course 4 

Scientific Course 2— 68 

Normal Course • 30 

English and Elective « 

Conservatory of Music 81 

Art , J8 

446 
Deduct for names Inserted twice 139 

Total 307 

GRADUATES AT THE LAST COMMENCEMENT. 

Classical Course. ! 11 

Literary Course 8 

Conservatory of Music .' _ 2 

Master of Arts in Course 1 

Normal Course t 

Shipherd Hall was under the management of Miss Hatchings, assisted by 
Miss Warren, and the administration was successful. 

Prof. Bumpus fully met the expectations which had been created by the 
strong recommendations received from his teachers in Brown XJniyersity. 
The work in*all the departments of the college was faithful and thorough. 



COURSES OF STUDY. 

OOLLEGE. 
CLASSICAIi COUB8E. 

Freshman Year^Firat Term, 

Latin : livy. Studies in the MUitary and Political Antiquities of Ilome. 

Greek : Homer — The Odyssey. Lectures on the Homeric Poems. Greek Proee 
Ck)mposition. 

Mathematics : Algebra completed (Loomis). 

Oratory :* Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Latin : Horace — Odes. Catullus — Selections. Lectures on Roman Literature. 
Greek : Selections from Herodotus and Thucydides. Lectures on Greek History. 
Greek Testament. 



* Lessons in the Bible, or Greek Testament, and Oratory, weekly, thronghout the coarse. 
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Mathematics : G^metry completed (Loomis). 

Oratory : Lectures on Ck>mposition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Greek : Plato— The Apology and Crito. Ghreek Testament. 
Nat. Science : Botany— PhsBnogams, with Laboratory Work. 
Mathematics : Trigonometry — Plane and Spherical (Loomis). 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elpcution. 

Sophomore Year^First Term, 

Latin (8 h.) : Terrence— Andria. Exercises in Latin Conversation. 
Greek (2 h.) : Xenophon — Memorabilia. 
Mathematics : Analytical Oeometery {Loomis).^ 
French : Otto*8 Orammar, ChardenaVs First French Course, 
German : Whitney's Orammar, Stem^s Studien und PUxudereien, First Series, 
Nat. Science : Inorganic Chemistry, 
English : Hart's Rhetoric. 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Latin : Tacitus — Agricola. Pliny — Select Letters. Lectures on Philology. 
English : History of English Literature. 
Nat. Science : Inorganic Chemistry, Qualitative Analysis, 
French : Otto's Orammar, Sauveur's Causeries, ChardenaVs French Exercises, 
German : Whitney's Orammar, Stem's Studien und Plaudereien, Second Series, 
Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Latin : Juvenal — Select Satires. Studies in the Institutions and History of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

Greek, .^^hylus — ^Prometheus. Lectures on the Greek Drama. 

French : Chardenal continued, Knapp's Modem French Prose. 

German : Chrman Classics, 

Mathematics : Surveying and Field Work, 

Oratory: Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and. 
Elocution. 

Junior Year— First Term, 

Latin (2 h.) : Horace — Epistles and Select Satires. 
Greek (8 h) : Sophocles — Antigone. 
German : Nathan der Weise — Lessing. 
French : Picciola, 

English : Study of English Classics — Chaucer y Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, unth 
Lectures, 



t The 8iibJ«cta printed in italics are elective. 
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History : Ancient and MeduBval History, 
Physics : Mechanics and Hydrostatics (SneWs Olmsted), 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Qreek : Demosthenes— De Corona. Lectures on the Greek Orators and Oratory. 
German : Herman und Dorothea — Goethe, 
French : La Triade Francaise. 

Physics : Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, Heat, and Electricity. 
History : History of England, 

Nat. Science : Human Anatomy and Physiology, and Hygiene. 
Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, DiscuBsions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Latin : Cicero— De Natura Deorum. Lectures on Roman Religion and Mythology. 
Metaphysics : Logic (Hill's Jevon). 
German: Faust— Chethe, 
French : UAllemagne—De St del. 
Physics : Astronomy iSnelTs Olmsted), 
History : History of France and Germany, ^ 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Senior Year — First Term. 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (Porter). 
English : Study of Later English Authors, with Lectures, 

Nat. Science : Geology — Dynamical and Structural, with Crystallography and Spe- 
cial Studies in Mineral Description, 
Civil Polity : Lieber on Civil Liberty, 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Second Term, 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (Half Term). 

Civil Polity : Political Ekx)nomy. 

Greek: SopJiodes^'CEdipus Tyrannus, Plato — Phcedo, Ijeetures on Greek Philosophy, 

History : Constitutional History of the United States, 

Natural Science : Historical Geology and Paleontology, 

Hebrew : Hebrew Method and Manual (Half Term), \ 

Oratory : Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Third Term, 

Ethics : Moral Philosophy. 

Hebrew : or Harper^s Elements of Hebrew and his Introductory. 

Christianity : Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. 

Art : Outline History, with Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy of Art, 

Latin : Lucretius. Lectures on Roman Schools of Philosophy, 
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Pedagogics : Lectures — Development of the Human Faculties, Organization, Qrad- 
ing, and Management of Schools. Hietory of Education. 
History : Ouizofa Hietory of Civilization, 
Oratory : A Thesis for Graduatiou. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class who have pursued their preparatory 
studies elsewhere are examined in the following books and subjects, or their 
equivalents : 

Latin Grammar, including Prosody. 

CsBsar, two books 

Cicero, seven orations. 

Vergil, three Bucolics and six books of the ^neid. 

Jones's Latin Prose Composition. 

Smith's Smaller History of Greece, and of Rome. 

Greek Grammar, including Prosody. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, three books. 
*Homer, Iliad, two books. 

Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric System. 

Loomis*s Algebra, through Quadratic Equations. 

Loomis^s Geometry, four books. 

English Grammar and Geography. 

Civil Government. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are examined, 
in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by the class which they 
propose to enter. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

I 

Freshman Year — ISrst Term, 

History (8 h.): Roman History and Geography. 

Latin : Selections from Sallust. Exercises in Writing. 

Mathematics : Algebra completed (Loomis). 

f English : E^ssays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

History (8 h.): Greek History and Geography. 

Latin. Cicero. Elxercises in Composition. 

Mathematics : Geometry completed (Loomis). 

English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. 
Nat. Science : Botany — Phsanogams, with Laboratory Work. 
Mathematics : Trigonometry — Plain and Spherical (Loomis). 
English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 



*In the place of Homer, the last elz books of Vergil's <^oeld or 2,000 lines of Ovi4 will be accepted. 
tLeaaoDS In the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throaghout the coarse. 
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Sophomore Year — First Term, 

English : Hart's Rhetoric. 

Mathematics : Analytical Qeometry (Loomis). 

Nat. Science : Botany— Cryptogams, with Laboratory work,* 

French : Otto's Orammur, ChardenaVs First French Course, 

English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Natural Science : Inorganic Chemistry. Qualitative Analysis. 

Zoology—Invertebrates. 
French : Otto's Oramm>ar, Sauveur's Causeries, ChardenaVs French Exercises. 
German : Whitney's Grammar . Stern's Studienund Plaudereien, Second Series, 
Ehiglish : Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Mathematics : Surveying and Field Work. 

Nat. Science : Organic Chemistry . Qualitative Analysis, with a course in the Deter- 
mination of Minerals, 

Nat. Science : ZoSlogy^Vertdnrates. 

French : Chardenal continued. Knapp's Modem French Prose, or one of the French 
Classics, 

Oerman : Classics. 

Ehiglish : Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Junior Year^First Term. 

Physics ; Mechanics and Hydrostatics (Snell's Olmsted). 
Nat. Science : Botany — Physiological and Cryptog^amic. 

English : Study of English Classics— Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, with 
Lectures, 
German : Nathan der Weise—Lessing. 
French : Picdola, 

EQstory : Ancient andMediceval History. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Physics : Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, Heat, and Electricity. 

Nat. Science : Human Anatomy and Physiology, and Hygiene. 
. German: Herman und DorotJiea — Ooethe. 

French : La Triads Francaise. 

History: History of England. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Metaphysics : Logic (Hill's Jevon). 
Physics : Astronomy (Snell's Olmsted). 
German : Faust— Qosthe. 

*The sabjectfl prlntei in Italics are eleoclvd. 
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French : L'AUemagne^De StcM, 

Eb8tory : Hiitory of France an^ Qermany. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 

Elocution. 

Senior Year— First Term. 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (Porter). 

Nat. Science : Geology — Dynamical and Structural, with Crystallography an4|ppecia 1 
Studies in Mineral Description. 
CivU PoUty : Lieber on CivU Liberty. 
Ehiglish : Stvdy of Later English Authors^ with Lectures. 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Second Term. 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (half term). 
Nat. Science : Historical Geology and Paleontology. 
Civil Polity : Political Economy. 
History : Constitutional History of the United States. 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises in Elocution and Oratory. 

Third Term. 
Ethics : Moral Philosopny. 

Christianity : Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. 

Art : Outline History, with Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy of Art. • 

History : Ouizofs History of CfivUization. 

Pedagogics : Lectures— Development of the Human Faculties. Organization, Chrad' 
ing and Management of Schools. History of Education, 

Oratory: ▲ Thesis for (huduation. 

Candidates for admission to this department must sustain a satisfactory examination 
in the subjects outlined in the Scientific and Literary Courses, Preparatory Department. 

UTERABT COUBSB. 

Freshman Year— First Term. 

History (8 h.): Boman History and Geography. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Writing. 

Mathematics : Algebra completed (Loomis). 

English :* Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

History (8 h.) : Greek History and Geography. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. 

Mathematics : G^metry completed (Loomis). 

English : Essays, Discussions and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. 
Nat. Science : Botany — Phaenogams, with laboratory work. 
Mathematics : Trigonometry— Plane and Spherical (LoonUs). 
English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

* LeaaoiiB in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throaglioat the oonrse. 
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Sophomore Year — First Term, 

EiDgliBh : Hart's Rhetoric. 

Latin : Vergil, Readihg at sight. Composition. 

French : Otto*8 Grammar, ChardendVa Firat French Course.* 

German : Whitney* 8 Grammar. Stern's Studien uvd Platfdereien, First Series, 

Mathematics : Analytical Geometry {Loomis). 

Nat.%cienee : Inorganic Chemistry. 

English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

English : History of English Literature. 

Latin : Vergil. Reading at sight. Composition (Poetry into Prose). 

French : Otto's Grammar. Sauveur's Causeries, ChardenaJ^s French Exercises, 

German : Whitney's Grammar. Stem's Studien und Plaudereien Second Series. 

Nat. Science: Inorganic Chemistry. Qualitative Analysis. 

English : Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin : Vergil. Reading at sight. Reviews. 

French : Chardenal continued, J^napp's Modem French Prose, or one of the French 
Classics, 
Gterinan : Classics. 
Nat. Science : Zo6logy^Vertebrates, 
English : Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Junior Year — First Term. 

German : Nathan der Weise—Lessing, 

French : Picciola. 

Physics : Mechanics and Hydrostatics (SnelTs Olmsted), 

Latin : Livy. Studies in Military and Political Antiquities of Rome, 

English : Study of English Classics— Chauoer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, with 
Lectures, 

History : Ancient and Mediaeval History. 

Oratory: Lectures in Composition and Style. Essajs, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Second Term. 

German— fferman und Dorothea — Goethe. 
French : ha Triade Fran^ise, 

Physics : Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, Heat, and Electricity, 
Latin : Horace'-Odes, CataUus — Selections, Lectures on Roman Literature. 
Nat. Science : Human Anatomy and Physiology, and Hygiene, 
History : History of England. 

Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Third Term, ' 

Metaphysics : Logic (Hill's Jevon). 
German : C^erman Classics— Faust — Goethe. 

* The subjects printed In italics are elective. 
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French : UAlUmagne^De StaeL 
Physics : Astronomy {SnelVa Olmsted). 

Latin : Juvenal—SeUct Satires, Studies in the Institutions and History of the Boman 
Empire, 
History : History of France and Germany, 
Oratory : Lectures on Composition and Style. Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 

Elocution. 

Senior Year^First Term. 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (Porter). 

Nat. Science : Geology — Dynamical and Strueturalf with CrystaMography and Specia 
Studies in Mineral Description, 
Civil Polity : Lieber on Civil Liberty, 
English : Study of Later English Authors, with Lectures. 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises on Elocution and Oratory. 

Second Tfirm, 

Metaphysics : Elements of Intellectual Science (Half Term). 
Civil Polity : Political Economy. 
Nat. Science : Historical Geology and Paleontology, 
History : Constitutional History of the United States, 
Oratory : Lectures and Exercises on Elocution and Oratory. 

Third Term, 
Ethics : Moral Philosophy. 

Christianity : Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. 

Art : Outline of History, vnth Lectures on the Principles and Philosophy of Art, 
Latin : Lucretius, Lectures on Roman Schools of Philosophy, 
History : GuizoVs History of Civilization, 

Pedagogics : Lectures —Development of the Human Faculties, Organization^ Orad-- 
ing, and Management of Schools. History of Education. 
Oratory : A Thesis for Graduation. 

Candidates for admission to this department must sustain a satisfactory examination 
in the subjects outlined in the Scientific and Literary Courses, Preparatory Department. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Junior Year ^ First Term, 

English : Grammar and Analysis. 

Latin : Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics: Arithmetic (Went worth and Hill). 

English:* Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Second Term. 

English : Grammar and Analysis completed. 

Latin : Grammar and Lessons. Selections from Co^aar. Exercises in writing. 

* Lmsohs in the Bible, and English, weekly, throughout the course. 

29 
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Mathematics : Arithmetic completed, including the Metric System. 
English : Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third Term, 

% 

History : History and G^graphy of the United States. 
Latin : Ceesar. Elxercises in writing. 

Government : Civil Government of the United States, with special reference to Mich' 
igan. 
English : Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Middle Year^First Term, 

Latin : Cicero— Selections. Exercises in writing. Reading at sight. 

Greek : Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics: Algebra (Loomis). 

English : Essays, Written Discuraions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term, 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. Reading at sight. 

Greek : Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics : Algebra through Quadratic Equations. 

English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Latin : Cicero. Exercises in Composition. Beading at sight. 

Greek : Grammar and Lessons. Xenophon (Coy's First Reader, forty pages). 

Mathematics : Geometry (Loomis, four books). 

English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Senior Year— First Term. 

Latin : Vergil. Exercises in Composition. Reading at sight. 

Greek: Review of the Lessons. Xenophon — (First Reader completed) Anabasis, 
Books I, U. Reading at sight. Composition. 
History (8 h.): Roman History and Geography. 
English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Latin : Vergil. Composition (Poetry into Prose). Reading at sight. 
Greek: Xenophon — AnabasiB, Books III, IV. Herodotus — Selections. Reading at 
sight. Composition. 
History (8 h.) : Greek History and Geography. 
English : Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Orations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

« 

Latin : Vergil. Reading at sight. Reviews. 

Greek : Homer — Iliad, two books. Selections from Attic Prose. Reading at sight. 
Reviews. 
English : A Thesis for Graduation. 
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8CIBNTIFIC AND UTERART COURSBS. 

Junior Year — First Term, 

Engliflh : Qrammar and Analysis. Penmanship. 
Mathematics : Arithmetic (Wentworth and Hill). 
Oeography: Political Oeography. 
English:* Spelling, Punctuation, Dictation, and I>eclamation8. 

Second Term, 

English : Grammar and Analysis completed. 

liathematics : Arithmetic completed, including the Metric System and Book-keeping. 

English : Spelling, Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third Term. 

History : History and Geography of the United States. 

Government : Civil Government of the United States, with special reference to Mich- 
igan. 
Drawing : Free-Hand and Geometrical Drawing. 
EInglish : Spelling, Essays, and Declamations. 

Senior Year — First Term. 

Latin : Grammar and Lessons. 

Mathematics : Algebra (Loomis). 

Nat. Science : Physical Geography. 

English : Essays, Written Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Latin : Gran^mar and Lessons. Selections from Ceesar. Exercises in Writing. 

Mathematics : Algebra through Quadratic Equations. 

Physics : Natural Philosophy (Elementary). 

English ; Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin : Caisar. EbLercises in Writing. 
Mathematics : Geometry (Loomis, four books). 
Nat. Science : Physiology and Hygiene ( Elementary). - 
English : Essays, Discussions, and Declamations. Drill in Elocution. 
All candidates for advanced standing in these courses are examined in studies already 
pursued by the class they propose to enter. 

ENOUSH COURSE. 

First Year^First Term. 

EInglish Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship, f Englieh — Siielling, 
Punctuation, Dictation, and Declamations. 

Second Term. 

English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. English— Spelling 
Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

* Lessons in the Bible, and English, weekly, throughout the course. 

t I.ieesons In the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throughout the course. 
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Third Term. 

History of the United States. Civil (Government. Drawing. English^Spelling* 
Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year—Firet Term. 

Physical Geography. Roman History. Algebra. English— Essays, Written Discus- 
sions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Natural Philosophy. Greek History. Algebra. Vocal Music. English— Essays, 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third lerm. 

G^metry. Physiology. Botany. English — Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Third Year— First Term. 

Algebra. Botany. Rhetoric. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

G^metry, English Literature. *Chemistry. Anatomy and Physiology. English — 
Essays. Discussions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Logic. Trigonometry. Chemistry. Advan^eed Methods. English— Essays, Discus- 
sions, Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year^First Term. 

Analytical Oeometry. History. Geology. Mental Philosophy. French. German. 
Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Second Term. 

History. Geology. Mental Philosophy, Political Economy. French. Cferman. 
Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 
Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Astronomy. History. Art. Surveying. French. German. Oratory— Essays, Dis- 
cussions, Declamations, and Elocution. 

NORMAL COURSES. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

< 

First Year-^First Term. 

English Ghrammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods — Elementary 
Sounds, Primary Reading, and Language Lessons. fEnglish— Spelling, Punctuation, 
Dictation, and Declamations. 



*The subjects printed in italics are elective. 

f Lessons in the Bible, and English, weekly, throughout the course. 
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Second lerm, 

Engliah Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. English— Spelling, 
Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third Term. 

History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. English— Spelling. 
Essays, and' Declamations. 

Second Year—Firtt Term. 

Algebra. Physical Geography. Roman History. Methods— Class Work. English 
—Essays, Written Discussions, I>eclamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Algebra. Natural Philosophy. Greek History. Vocal Music. English— Essays, 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Geometry, Physiology, Botany, English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and 
Drill in Elocution. 

Third Year^Firat Term. 

Algebra. Rhetoric. Methods— School Organization, Grading, and Management. 
*Oerman. Latin. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Geometry. Chemistry. English Literature. German. Latin. English — Essays, 
Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Logic. German. Latin. Chemistry. Methods — Development of the Human Facul- 
ties; Organization, Grading, and the Management of Schools, and History of Education. 
English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 

LANGUAGE COURSE. 

First Yeiir — First Term. 

English Grammar. Arithmetic. Geography. Penmanship. Methods— Elementary 
Sounds, Primary Reading, and Language Lessons, f English— Spelling, Punctuation, 
Dictation, and Declamations. 

Second Term. 

English Grammar and Analysis. Arithmetic. Book-keeping. English— Spelling, 
Development of Simple Themes, and Declamations. 

Third Term. 

History of the United States. Civil Government. Drawing. English— Spelling, 
Essays, and Declamations. 

Second Year— First Term. 

Algebra. Latin. Methods— Class work. English— Essays, Written Discussions, 
Declamations, and Drill in Elocution. 



*The snbjecu printed In Uallcs are elective. 

tLeBSOQB in the Bible, and English or Oratory, weekly, throughout the course. 
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Second Term, 

Algebra. Latin. Vocal Music. English— Essays, Discussions, Declamations, and 
Drill in Elocution. 

7%ird Term. 

Qeometry. Physiology. Latin. English— Essays, DiscussioDS, Declamations, and 
Drill in EUocution. , 

Third Year—FHrst Term. 

Algebra. Methods — School Organization, Qrading, and Management. *Lattn. 

French. Oreek. German, English— Essays, DiBCUssions, Declamations, and Drill in 

Elocution. 

Second Ternh, 

Qeometry. Latin, French, Greek, German, English — Essays, Discussions, 
Declamations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Third Term, 

Botany. La,tin, French, Greek, German, English — Essays, Discussions. Decla- 
mations, Orations, and Drill in Elocution. 

Fourth Year — First Term, 

Latin. Greek. Roman History, Geology, Rhetoric, Mental PhUoaophy, Oratory 
— Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays. Discussions, Orations, and Elocution. 

Second Term. 

Latin. Greek, Greek History, Chemistry, English Literature. Mental Philoso- 
phy, Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Orations, and 

Elocution. 

Third Term. 

Latin, Greek, Art. Chemistry. Moral Philosophy, Methods-Development of 
the Human Faculties; Organization, Qrading and Management of Schools, and History 
of Education. Oratory — Lectures on Composition and Style, Essays, Discussions, Ora- 
tions, and Elocution. 

THE ART DEPABTMEST 

Was under the direction of Mrs. Ella M. Eedzie, A. B., who, as she bad 
previously done, satisfied all. With limited means at her command, she 
accomplished more than could have been reasonably expected. She gave 
instruction in pencil drawing, linear perspective, china painting, crayon 
drawing, water-colors and oil painting. 

THE MICHIGAN CONSERVATORr OF MUSIC 

Continued to be under the care of Prof. Charles H. Johnson, as Director. 
At the close of the year he resigned and went to Germany to pursue his 
studies in music. His last year's work was his best, and the Trustees parted 
with him regretfully. They have secured as his successor Prof. H. W. Dubee, 
from whom the best things are expected. 

*The subjects printed in italics are elective. 
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THE LIBBABY. 

The past year the library has had an accession of more than a thousand 
l)Ooks. It now nnmbers 15,000 volumes and 15,000 pamphlets. It contains 
no trash. The character of its books is exceptionally solid. The need of a 
building for the books is imperative. 

CABINET AND MUSEUM. 

The Brown Cabinet and the Palmer Museum afford the best facilities for 
study in Natural Science. To make the circle of these facilities complete, 
the Trustees are expending 15,000. At this writing the new purchases are 
arriving and taking their permanent place in Mather Hall. In means 
for studying the natural sciences, this Hall has few equals. 

HEBEEW. ' 

In our last report mention was made of the fact that Hebrew had been 
introduced into the course as an elective for the last term and a half of the 
senior year. A class of five was formed last year, who pursued the study 
with zeal and efficiency. This is shown by the fact that two of them took 
prizes in Hebrew on entering the theological seminary. A good beginning 
IS thus made. 

BIBLE 8TUDT. 

The following scheme of Bible study was put into operation at the be- 
ginning of the year. It was a great improvement upon the old plan of having 
students study the lessons assigned in the Sunday school. 

IHrtft Year. The study of the Bible in its more material form as a part 
of every scholar's education. Origin, preservation, grand divisions, and 
subdivisions, with relations of each to the other; authors, books, and relative 
position, with name and brief analysis of each ; also a simple presentation of 
such questions as the term day, length of life, unity of the race, deluge, 
miracles, plagues, etc., to the end of founding the student in the Ohris- 
tian faith, rather than for the simple historical study. 

The analysis of books this year is confined to the Old Testament. 

Second Year. The same general and special work in the New Testament; 
together with the historical and logical connection between the Old and New 
Testament. 

TTiird Year, The study of the principal characters of the Old Testament 
in the light of the Old Dispensation ; and the study of the characters of the 
New Testament, except Christ. . 

Fourth Year, The study of Christ as set forth in the Gtospels. 

Fifth Year. The planting and developing of the Jewish and Christian 
church Covenants, and Ordinances. 

6'ixth Year. Internal and external evidences of Christianity. 

Seventh Year. Doctrines and duties as set forth in the Old Testament 
and Pauline Epistles. The Shorter Catechism. 

All students are required to attend devotional exercises daily in the College 
Chapel, and public religious worship twice on Sunday. 
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The students also sustain two organizations for religious and philanthropic 
work, entitled the Toung Men's and the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tions. They maintain weekly religious meetings, and conduct Sunday-schools 
in the neighborhood of the College. The annual missionary address before 
these societies is delivered on Sunday evening of Commencement week by 
some speaker from abroad. Monthly missionary meetings also are conducted 
by the students during the College year. 

The new Beading- Boom of the Toung Men's Christian Association at No 
6 Parsons Hall has been neatly fitted and furnished, and affords an attractive 
place for reading, Bible study, and religious meetings, and adds much to 
the efSciency of the Christian work at the College. 

IKCREASBD FUKDS. 

In June, 1885, a generous friend offered to give the College 150,000, pro- 
vided another t50,000 were raised in the State within six months. The time 
prescribed for raising the money was afterwards made a year. Through the 
wise and untiring efforts of Bev. W. B. Williams, the agent of the College, 
the condition was fulfilled, and the money was raised. There was great re- 
joicing that the close of the academical year saw the College $100,000 richer. 

Very respectfully yours, 

HOBATIO Q. BUTTEBFIBLD, 

President. 

REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir: — Having learned by correspondence with the other members of the Board of 
Visitors of Olivet College, that Prof. Payne, the chairman, would not be able to visit 
the College at all, and that Rev. Mr. Noble, the other visitor, had fixed upon a time 
inconvenient for me, I decided to devote June 14, 15, and 16 to the work assigned me. 

I was able to do no more on the 14th than to reach Olivet, and attend the prayer 
meeting in the evening. Wednesday and Thursday were mainly devoted to visiting 
classes during recitations, with a view to note modes and character of instruction; zeal, 
aptness, and success, or the contrary in teachers; and interest, promptness and accuracy 
in pupils. Aside from this, all available time was spent in Library, Laboratory, Museum, 
etc. This report will aim to give facts noted, and conclusions reached in as few words 
as will suffice to tell the story. 

I attended eleven recitations and reviews, embracing the widest possible range of sub- 
jects, classes and teachers. 

The professors, as a class, impressed me as being earnest, capable, thorough men, at 
home in the class-room, and in love with their work; and, though it was just at the end 
of a wearying yearns work, and the heat oppressive, the promptness and enthusiasm of 
the classes was a pleasant feature of every recitation or review. 

The courses of study are fully stated in the annual catalogue. 

Eleven male and five female professors and teachers are now employed in the Col- 
lege. At the date of my visit, two hundred students were present. About three hun- 
dred and fifty were enrolled during the year. The College owns three substantial 
brick, and three frame buildings, which, with the grounds, are valued at |175,000. The 
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Library contains 14,000 volumes, a large part of which are well selected and valuable 
works. Sixteen hundred dollars yearly are available for its increase. 

The Library now occupies a ground floor room in Parsons Hall. It is far too small, 
and leaves the books, etc., exposed to great Are hazard. A larger and fire proof room 
is sadly needed. Will some good friend of Olivet make a note of this and supply the 
lack? 

I found a Laboratory large enough for present needs, with room for some growth. 
It is also fairly supplied with apparatus and other materials for work, and best of all 
has a live professor in charge. 

Connected with the department of Biology, Botany and Qeology is a Museimi, young 
like the College, but showing a vigorous start, its contents tastefully arranged in a 
room well adapted to the purpose. It has already a fine collection in Geology, Mineral- 
ogy, Botany, Ornithology, etc. Curious shells and fossils are plenty, but are not 
found in the professor's chair. 

I noticed room on the shelves for many additions to these valuable collections — and 
I have no doubt those who first contribute to fill the space will have choice of room 
and position to display their gifts. Plenty of glasses are provided for use in microscopy, 
and some very admirable specimens have been prepared by students in this Depart- 
ment. 

Expenses are made as low as possible. Tuition ranges from |18 to $21 per year. 
Instrumental music |12 per term, with free use of piano for lessons— but extra for 
practice. 6oard $3, to $8.25 per week, including all living expenses save washing. 

Ladies HaU, a fine brick structure, supplies a home under excellent regulations, for 
a large number of young ladies. The rooms are large, airy and well furnished. He- 
side dormitories there are in the building kitchen. Laundry, Dining Hall, and large 
double parlors for social meetings. 

Monday is a day of work and preparation. The regular school duties commence on 
Tuesday morning and continue during the week. 

A thoroughly planned and organized system of Bible and related studies has been es- 
tablished. The course continues seven years. Monday evenings are devoted to this 
work, and all students engage in it as a part of the regular curriculum of study. 

The outline covers the whole book, in its history, biography, and general doctrinal 
scope, and is designed to give a full and systematic knowledge of the origin, essence, 
character, scope, authority and design of the Bible. The attentive student has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to become intelligent on all these points. 

Whatever view any student may take of the Book and its teachings, he has no excuse 
for ignorant blundering in regard to it ; and since the Bible has come to stay, and is, 
among books, the most important the world knows, it becomes of prime importance to 

earn and know just what it is, what it claims, what it teaches, what it has done and 
what it aims to do in the world. 

The College grounds are naturally beautiful — they- retain many of the original forest 
trees. A moderate outlay would make the whole plat a model of loveliness and beauty. 
And here again is a chance for wealth and taste to rear for themselves a monument 
more enduring than marble. 

The saloon and its attendants have no place in Olivet. Citizens and college authori- 
ties alike agree to banish and exclude the whole pestilent brood. 

Olivet is thus eminently a safe place for our young men and women to select as a 
college home. 
30 
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With little in surroundings to divert the mind from study, and almost nothing to 
pervert the morals, it would seem that the proverbial perils of college life were re- 
duced to their minimum in this favored retreat. And so, with environments as safe as 
can be expected anywhere, — with a faculty of earnest, faithful men and women devoted 
to the conscientious discharge of theu duties, both as instructors and guardians of their 
pupils, it is a pleasure to write upon the past work of Olivet College, ** Well done/ 
and to bid it ** God speed" for the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

D. B. GRBENE, 

Visitor, 



1 visited Olivet June 20-23, and attended ten of the regular annual examinations of 
the College ; besides two prize Rhetorical exhibitions, and the graduation exercises 
of the preparatory department Monday, and of the senior class Thursday. 

The ** Commencement Concert" also, Thursday evening, was a most creditable ex- 
hibition of the instruction given in music ; and two graduates took diplomas in the 
theory of music and in piano and organ playing. 

In the different examinations all the teachers show intelligent faithfulness, and the 
College seems to be well manned. 

The graduates of the preparatory department show unusually high and thorough 
preparation for entering college ; and the stimulating effect of their association with 
older and higher scholars appeared in the remarkable manliness and maturity which 
they display. 

It would be invidious to compare the different instructors one with another ; but a 
special interest attaches inevitably to the newest comer among them, Professor Her- 
man C. Bumpus. who has the past year taken the chair of Biology and Geology. He 
IS an enthusiast in his branch and has awakened special interest in his classes, whose 
preparations in Microscopy have been remarkably excellent, as well as their prepara- 
tions of plants and skeletons. Owing to new endowment, just now assured, the 
College is able to make a special appropriation for this interesting and important de- 
partment. 

It is pleasant to learn of the new endowment of $100,000 just secured. The College 
is fairly well equipped with buildings and apparatus, but needs new and large outlay; 
especially for a fire-proof building for the Library which is of great value, contain- 
ing about 14,000 books well selected and most admirably arranged, but in continual 
danger from fire. 

The high moral and religious character of Olivet College is widely known. Every- 
thing seen in this visit agreed with its reputation in this particular, the graduating 
class of 19, the largest ever sent out by this college, 11 graduating A. B., and 8 B. L., 
being without au exception men and women of earnest and established Christian 
character. 

Olivet is ceasing to be one of our small colleges, but it holds unchanged that char- 
acter which makes it especially valuable to our own commonwealth. 

It has sent out in all, since 1868, 227 graduates: of whom 119 have been men and 108 
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have been women. Of the 106 women 44 have married ; 19 have become teachers, 
and one is reported as an evanjj^elist. 

Of the 1 19 men 6 have become College Professors, 9 Teachers, 4 Superintendents of 
Instruction, 34 Ministers, 16 Lawyers, 6 Physicians, 8 Bankers, 9 other business men, 
4 Civil Engineers, 4 Farmers, 1 an Editor, and 4 are now students, 1 of theology, 2 of 
medicine and 1 of law. 

AU of which is respectfully submitted. 

FRANKLIN NOBLE, 

Vutitor, 



RAISIN VALLEY SEMINARY. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 



IION. Joseph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir: — I have the honor to submit the following report of Raisin 
Valley Seminary for year ending Jane 24, 1887 : 

During the year we enrolled 93 students* four-fifths of whom were from 
the farm. Ninety of the students are citizens of Michigan, and nearly all of 
this number are from Lenawee county. Though the institution is under the 
control of Friends, the majority of the students belong to other denomina- 
tions. Glasses are conducted on the co-educational plan, and the sexes are 
represented in nearly equal numbers. There are two courses of study in the 
Academic Department, a Latin and English. In the former there are four 
years of Latin, in the latter two years of Qerman. A large majority of the 
students take the English course. The Physiology, Botany, Physical Geog- 
raphy, and Civil Ooyernment classes are the largest in school. Special 
attention is paid to the subject of Descriptive Astronomy. An equatorial tele- 
scope with a six and one-half inch object glass makes this subject a very 
attractive science. The class made a careful study of the moon, viewing it in 
all its phases. A preparatory department in which United States History, 
Arithmetic, Qrammar, Geography, Readings Writing, Spelling and Compo- 
sition are taught, is well attended. Seminary graduates are admitted to sev- 
eral of the best institutions in the West without examination. 

Satisfactory progress has been made by students in their work. The 
attendance has been regular, and the deportment good. 

The ofi9cers for the year were as follows : 

Principal, F. R. Hathaway, B. S. 

Assistant Principal, M. E. Parker. 

Associate Teacher, E. M. Hadley, B. S. 

Superintendent, John W. Harkness. 

Matron, Charity Harkness. 

Yours very respectfully, 

F. R. HATHAWAY, 

Principal, 
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REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Joskph Estabrook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir :~Raisiii Valley Seminary is located aboat four miles north-east of Adrian, in 
the township of Riisin, Lenawee county. The site is a beautiful one, and the sur- 
roundings are eminently conducive to good order, succesrtful study, healthful exercise, 
and good morals. 

This institution was established by the Society of Friends in 1850, and has maintained 
an excellent reputation from the beginning. While it is denominational, it is not sec- 
tarii^ in any sense. 

Two courses of study are maintained, the English and the Latin. There have been 
graduated from the English course fifty-six, and from the Latin course twenty-two. 
Each of these courses is four years in length. 

The attendance consists of both ladies and gentlemen, and averages about one hun- 
dred yearly. 

Four teachers are employed, including the principal. We found these teachers doing 
very faithful and commendable work. 

The Library cotisists of about four hundred volumes. 

A reading room is maintained in which are found several of the leading newspapers 
and periodicals, both secular and religious. 

The value of the apparatus, not including the telescope, is about $150.00. 

The telescope of this institution is one of the finest in the State. It was manufactured 
by the celebrated makers, Alvan Clark & Sons. The instrument has a fine 6-inch object 
glass, with a focal length of about eight feet, is equatorially mounted, and supplied 
with micrometer, clock-work attachment, etc. This excellent telescope was presented 
to the school by the late Moses Sutton, and cost $3,300. 

The paid-up endowment to the Seminary is $33,000, and this sum is invested at about 
seven per cent. The Society owns^ the excellent farm of forty acres upon which the 
Seminary buildings, the residences of the Principal and of the Superintendent are situ- 
ated. The Superintendent has charge of the farm, the boarding-hall and of the build- 
ings in general. 

In conclusion we would indicate to the friends off this worthy school, the great need 
of more books in the Library, and of more and better apparatus for the study of Physics 
and Chemistry. 

The present building for the telescope is both inconvenient and wholly inadequate to 
the purpose for which it was designed; and the instrument, not being properly protected 
by it, is constantly suffering damage. A proper building should be erected for it at 
once. It is to be regretted that so fine and costly a piece 'of apparatus has not long 
since been placed in a suitable building, when such could be erected at no great cost. 

We sincerely urge upon the friends and patrons of this school the necessity of 
enlarging its endowment in order to keep up with the increasing demands of the educa- 
tional progress of the times. 

The Board of Visitors had the good fortune and pleasure to meet in a body and 

examine the work of the Seminary on the day this report was made. 

May 10. 1887. Very respectfully, 

CLEMENT S. LESTER, 
A. E. HAYNE8, 
J. K. BOIES, 

Board of Visitors. 



SOMERYILLE SCHOOL. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OP VISITORS. 



Hon. Joseph Esta brook, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir: — The committee appointed to visit the Somerrille school at St. Clair 
submit the following report . 

We yisited the school on the eighteenth and nineteenth of April, 1887. 
The school building is delightfully situated in one of the most healthy parts of 
Michigan. It is well fitted for the purpose, having steamboat, gas, hot and 
cold water on each floor and furniture which gives a more home-like ap- 
pearance than is usually found in most schools. 

There are now about forty scholars but, if the school continues under 
the present good management, it will soon be much larger. We visited many 
classes and found thorough work in every department. We were glad to 
803 much attention paid to reading and other common English branches. 
There are four courses, so each girl ought to be able to find one to suit her. 

The training given in modem languages is excellent. In the Prench classes 
we visited no English was spoken, and the pupils understood and spoke 
Prench readily. 

Qood advantages are given for the study of Art. The studio is large, well 
furnished and well lighted. History of Art is taught by an enthusiastic 
teacher who has studied abroad for a year and has many photographs of the 
works of the best artists to use in her classes. Excellent advantages are 
also given in Music and Elocution. 

The library has about five hundred volumes — chiefly reference books. 

Since the present Principal took the school, he has added to i|;s facilities 
about 11,200 worth of scientific apparatus. 

There is throughout the school an effort to develop the whole being, 
physical, intellectual and moral, to train the pupils in that education which 
helps them to live completely, and there is no reason why Somerville school 
should not be one of the first in Michigan. We give it our most hearty com- 
mendation. 

Yours respectfully, 

ANTOINETTE BRYANT, 
MRS. PRANKLIN MOORE, 
MRS. JOHN S. WOODRUPP, 

Visitors, 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION'S. 



I. 



DIVISION OP DISTRICTS— DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY. 



School District No. 3 v. Towmhip of Riverside. Petition for Mandamiu. Filed Oct^ 
27, 1887. 

CAMPBELL, Chief Justice. 

This proceeding, which, for reasons not explained, has been delayed on the trial 
of the issues and return to this court much longer than the parties should have kept it, 
now comes up on the Judge's findings for judgment. As now put in shape, it shows 
this rather peculiar state of facts : In the period between 1871 and and 1881 this dis- 
trict, which was then one of the four in the town, had its boundaries changed more 
than once ; but just how these changes affected all, or only a part, of the rest, does not 
appear. Since 1681 it has not been changed. On May 23, 1881, the township board of 
school inspectors proceeded to what they called a '* reviewing" of the different school 
funds, fixing each district's credits with the treasurer, and giving relator credit for 
$216. The statute does not use this phrase, but it requires, when changes are made in 
school districts, that as soon as may be the board shall apportion the property and 
moneys of the divided district among the several districts created, according to taxable 
property. This process may sometimes be confined to the condition of one district ; 
but it Ib evidently possible that occasions may arise for a more general re-casting of 
districts as population changes, or other events require. And we may conceive it is 
also possible, where this duty has been delayed after successive changes, that some 
general re-apportionment may become desirable or necessary, and at some time or other 
should be made. 

In the absence of records or facts to the contrary, we must assume that the board 
met to perform what they supposed to be a legal duty, and it is easy to see what they 
arrived at. Thern is nothing before us to show any illegality in their mode of proced- 
ure, or any unfairness or clandestine conduct. And in the action of such local board 
we have no right to criticise formal points and unimportant phrases, when they are 
performing duties belonging to plain men acting in the common interest. Counsel re- 
fer to some lack of legal regularity, but we have not before us what took place on the 
trial, and we should not meddle with the concerns of school districts except in things of 
substance. The court finds that each of the districts, including relator, accepted the 
apportionment, and thenceforward its credits were balanced, as directed, in the town 
31 
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treasurer's books, and all accouats started off on that basis, so that the town treasurer's 
books have several times been balanced accordingly with relator as well as with the 
rest. 

In September, 1883, the officers of relator undertook to draw on the town treasurer 
for over $400, and he refused to honor the order, as his successors have refused. The 
school business has been conducted on the other state of accounts. There is nothing 
to show that there ever was any foundation for so large a claim, or any theory, unless 
it included moneys later received, and, if it did, those have been accounted for like- 
wise. In October, 1885, &mandamu8 was asked in the present case to require payment 
of that order as correct. Upon the issue made up, it now appears from the findings, 
that the Judge ascertained that according to old debts and credits up to September, 
1888, aside from the apportionment, a balance would still remain due relator of $156.79; 
but he further finds that nothing remains due and unpaid if the apportionment stands. 
This would indicate that by these several changes of district relator had in some way 
got that much more than its share until rectified by the review. We have no means 
And no right to change their finding. It was made by the proper board, and acquiesced 
in now over six years, and had been when this proceeding was started, about four 
years and a half. If we could change it we have no proof that we ought to. It is not 
likely that even the inspectors of 1887 could get fully at property values of 1881. And 
it is not wise to stir up old matters without merits and urgency. 

The Tnandamus is denied without costs to either party. 

The other Justices concurred. 

II. 
DISTRICT BOUNDARIES. • 

Doxey V, Town8hip Board of School Inspectors, Martin Totonahip, Certiorari, FUed 
Nov. 10, 1887. 

MORSE, Justice. 

The writ of certiorari in this cause was sued out to review the prooeedings of the 
board of school inspectors in detaching certain territory and property from school dis- 
trict No. 6, in the township of Martin, Allegan county, and attaching it to school dis- 
trict No. 1, in the same town. On the fourth day of May, 1887, the derk of the board 
of school inspectors gave notice that the boaf d would meet at a certain place designated 
in the notice, on the twenty-first day of May, 1887, at 4 o'clock, P. M., for the purpose 
of altering the boundaries of school districts Nos. 1,4, and 5, in which notice the proposed 
alterations were specifically set forth. The board met pursuant to said notice at the 
time and place mentioned, and proceeded to and did make the alterations as proposed 
in said notice. Doxey*s lands were among the lands taken from No. 5, and attached to 
No. 1, and he claims in his affidavit for the writ to have been greatly damaged by such 
action. 

The objections urged against these proceedings of the school inspectors are two, 
namely: 

First, That the consent of a majority of the resident tax-payers of district No. 5 was 
not obtained to the detaching of this territory, and that, in effect, it was dividing the 
district into two districts, contrary to the statute. 

Second, That said board under the same notice, and at the same meeting, detached 
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landa from districts Nob. 4 and 6, being two separate districts, and attached them to- 
district No. 1. 

In relation to this last objection, it appears that the board voted separately upon the 
question of detaching the territory from each district, and those present had ample 
opportunity of being heard upon each proposition. There was no such connection, 
between the two hearings, or the action upon the proposed detachments of the territory, 
as to lead to any confusion or prejudice to the rights of those interested. We can see 
no valid objection to the matters being contained in one notice, or being acted upon 
separately at one meeting of the school inspectors. 

As to the first objection, its consideration must depend entirely upon the statutory 
powers of the board. By section 5083, Howell*s Statutes, the township board of school 
inspector| are authorized to divide the township into such number of school districts as 
they may consider necessary from time to time, and they may regulate and alter the 
boundaries of the same as circumstances may render proper. This power is subject to 
certain restrictions found in the same chapter,) chapter 196, subc. 3, Howell's Statutes. 
The limitations of their power necessary to be hoticed in the consideration of this case 
are found in section 5041 of the same statute. This section authorizes the inspectors- 
in their discretion to detach the property of any person or persons from one district, 
and attach it to another. It further provides that "no district shall be divided into two 
or more districts without the consent of the resident tax-payers of said district, and no 
two or more districts be consolidated without the consent of a nuijority of the resident 
tax-payers of each district." It is conceded that such consent was not obtained in this case. 
It ia contended by the plaintiff in the writ that the action of the board on the twenty-first 
of May, 1887, supplemented by the further action at subsequent meetings, has in fact 
destroyed district No. 5 for all practical purposes as a school district. That there are 
now left within the boundaries of said district only three farms, and three families. 
The number of school children therein is not stated. No relief, however, is asked 
against this subsequent action of the board, and it is only brought into the case to show 
that, indirectly, the board has accomplished, without the consent of the tax-pay ers* 
what the statute forbids the school inspectors to do directly, and at one time. 

The board in their answer to the writ in this case return that they have no data from 
which to ascertain or state the assessed value of the property detached on the twenty- 
first day of May from district No. 5 and attached to district No. 1, but they think that 
the value of the property left in No. 5 exceeded that taken away and attached to No. 1. 
It also appears from said return that the subsequent proceedings by which additional 
territory was detached from No. 5 was with the consent, and at the earnest solicitation of 
the the tax-payers then residing in the district, excluding the tax-payers set out of said 
district by the action taken on the twenty-first day of May, but the records of the sub- 
sequent meeting, which was on the first day of June, 1887, do not show such consent. 
But we cannot concern ourselves with what was done at this meeting of June 1, or any 
subsequent. We are called upon by this writ only to determine th«) validity of the pro- 
ceedings of May 21. 

As to these proceedings, if the board had jurisdiction in the premises, we cannot 
interfere with their discretion, or review their action. Brody v. Penn Tp., 32 Mieh», 
272. The school inspectors in this case did not undertake to divide the district into two 
or more districts, or to consolidate No. 5 with No. 1. If they had the power to detach 
any territory from No. 5 and attach it to No. 1, they had the right to take what they 
saw fit, unless such action would practically destroy the district. It is not shown that 
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itheir action on the twenty-first of May produced any such result. If their proceedings 
on that day did not destroy the district, but left territory enough for school purposes, it 
was certainly competent for the board afterwards, with the consent of the remaining 
tax-payers, to consolidate the whole territory left within the district with No. 1, or any 
other district, if such districts also consented through their resident tax-payers. 

It is not necessary for us to determine here whether they could take such 
miction as to leave only three tax-payers in the district, as the plaintiff in this writ does 
not complain of such action and it is doubtful if he could be heard to complain, having 
before said first day of June been lawfully detached from said district No. 6. It follows 
4hat the writ in this case was improvidently issued, and must be quashed, with costs. 

Justices Sherwood and Champlin concurred. Justice Campbell did not sit. 



III. 



AUTHORITY OF TRUSTEES OF GRADED SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO 

PURCHASE APPARATUS, ETC. 

Knabe et al, v. Board of Education of West Bay City. Case from Bay County, Filed 
Oct 20y 1887. 

CHAMPLIN, Justice. 

The only question in this case is whether the board of trustees uf a graded school have 
Authority to purchase a piano for the purposes of a high school. We think the board 
of trustees have such authority, because the statute authorizes them to classify and 
grade the pupils attending school in such district, and cause them to be taught in such 
schools or departments as they may deem expedient, and to audit and order the pay- 
ment of all accounts of the director for incidental or other expenses incurred by him in 
the discharge of his duties. They are also authorized to prescribe the course of studies 
to be pursued and employ the teachers thereof. It is just as competent for them to 
cause music to be taught as it is any of the higher branches. They may order 
music to be taught if they deem it expedient, and they may employ a music teacher 
for that purpose. Likewise they may purchase musical instruments whereon the pupils 
may be instructed. And it makes no difference whether they employ the music teacher 
first and purchase the musical instrument afterwards, or buy the instrument first and 
■employ the teacher later. Music has long since become a branch of refined education, 
and is recognized as one of the ordinary accomplishments of cultivated minds. It is 
taught to a greater or less extent in our high schools, and the practice should be 
encouraged as having an elevating infiuence on the minds of the young. When the 
law gives the board of trustees the power to prescribe the course of studies, it gives 
them authority to provide means to carry the power given into effect. 

The more serious question in this case was whether they had exercised the power. 
There was testimony in the case, and also testimony which was offered and erroneoiuly 
excluded which tended strongly to prove ratifloation by the board of the act of the 
purchase. It is not necessary to mention it here, but upon another trial it can be sub- 
mitted to the jury, from which they may infer a ratification by the board of trustees. 

The judgment must be reversed and a new trial granted. 

Justices Campbell and Morse concurred. Justice Sherwood concurred in the result. 
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IV. 

ERECTION OP SCHOOL BUILDING— LIABILITY OP TRUSTEES 
FOR PAILURE TO TAKE BOND FROM CONTRACTOR. 

Owen V, Hill et al. Case from Saginaw County. Filed Oct. 6, 1887. 

CHA.MPLIN, Justice. I take a statement of the case from the brief of the counsel 
for the defendants. The italics are his, viz. : 

1. This suit is in trespass on the case alleging as the sole cause of action that the de- 
fendants were, on the third day of September, 1885, trustees of the Union-school dis- 
trict of the city of Saginaw, and as such trustees on that day let a contract to Benson 
Haskins, by which he was to furnish materials and build a school-house for said school 
district for the sum of $10,069 ; that the building was of such a character that if 
belonging to a private person a lien for labor and materials would attach in favor of the 
persons furnishing them ; that under act 94 of the Session laws of 1883 it was the duty 
of the defendants, ae such trustees, contracting in behalf of the school district to re- 
quire sufficient security by bond for the payment of said contractor and by all sub- 
contractors, for all labor performed or materials furnished in the erectionor ornament- 
ing of the building in such amount and with sureties as should meet the approtxil 
of such trustees, acting as such board of education, conditioned for the payment by 
such contractor, as the same shall become due, of all indebtedness which might accrue 
to any person on account of labor performed or material furnished for the erection or 
ornamenting of such building and to require that such bond should be deposited with 
and held by such board of education for the use of any party interested therein, that 
the defendants neglected their duty in that behalf, and in neglect of the requirements 
•of said statute did not require or obtain any bond from said contractor of any de- 
scription whatever ; 

That the said plaintiff, after the said contract had been let to the said Haskins, did, 
at his request, furnish and deliver to him for the purpose of use and construction of said 
building, materials to the value of $1,500, and which were used in such construction, 
and for which plaintiff would have had a lien upon the building if the same had 
belonged to a private person ; that Haskins neglected to pay for such materials, and 
there was owing to the plaintiff therefor $1,000; that said Hftskins is irresponsible and 
by reason of the defendants* failure to obtain the bond from the contractor, which it was 
their duty to obtain as herein recited, the plaintiff has sustained damages $2,000. 

3. The evidence on the part of the plaintiff showed that the defendants were such 
trustees on the third of September, 1885, and on that day as such trustees, acting as a 
board, considered bids which had been made by different parties for constructing a 
school-house for the district, based on the uuderstanding that the successful bidder 
should furnish a bond in the sum of $8,000 for the faithful performance of the contract 
for building the school-house, and decided to accept the bid of Wood A Haskins for 
$1 ^9, and authorized the president and secretary to sign the contract with Haskins 
for the construction of the building when the contract should be approved by the build- 
ing committee, and thebond given to accompany the contract approved of by the board. 
The bond referred to of Haskins, in the penalty of $8,000, signed by Jas. 0. Mercer and 
John Q. Owen as sureties, was laid befor« the board, examined, and on motion, was 
4tooepted and approved* In puxBuanoe of this aotion of the board the president and 
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secretarj entered into a contract with Haskins for the construction of a school building- 
and the contractor delivered to the trustees said hood, the plaintiff being tker 
John O. Owen who signed the bond. No bond or surety of any description was 
required by, or deposited with, the board for the payment by the contractor for labor 
performed or materials furnished. The contractor, upon executing the contract, 
entered upon the construction of the building and the plaintiff by agreement with him. 
furnished from time to time, during September, October and November, building 
material to be paid for from time to time, as delivered, out of money received by the 
contractor on estimates furnished by the architect, to the amount of $1,493.44, upon 
which he was paid by Haskins $700, and the balance, |^7d8.44, remains unpaid. The 
building committee of the school board had knowledge at the time of the delivery of 
the materials that the plaintiff was furnishing materials to the contractor and were 
advised generally of the state of the account. On the 2l8t of December the school 
board took possession of the building in pursuance of the terms of the contract on ac- 
count of Haskins' default, and abandonment of the work ; and the plaintiff has been 
unable to obtain from the contractor or from the estimates made by the board any 
further moneys to apply on his account, 

8. The defendants' evidence was that they (the trustees) were not aware of the exist- 
ence of any statute making it their duty to require from the contractor any bond for 
the protection of persons furnishing labor or materials; that Haskins was in default, 
and had abandoned the work, when the district took possession of the building; that he 
had then been paid in full on the estimates made of the work, receiving the 15 per cent, 
provided for by the contract, and that prior to the trial of this case the district had 
completed the building at an expense over the contract price of $1,500. 

4. Upon this evidence the circuit judge in his charge, directed a verdict for the de- 
fendants. 

The liability of public officers for neglect of their duty depends upon the statute 

under which they are required to act, and therefore I consider it best to quote so much 

of the statute under which the duty in this case is imposed as will be necessary to the 

determination of the points raised. 

Section I enacts *' that when public buildings or other public works are about to be 
built, repaired or ornamented wider contract at the expense of this State, or of any 
county, city, villaige, township, or school district thereof, upon which buildings or works 
liens might attach for laboi^or materials if belonging to private persons, it shall be the 
duty of the board, officers, or agents contracting on behalf of the State, county, town- 
ship, city, village or school district to require sufficient security by bond for the pay- 
ment of the contractor and all sub-contractors for all labor performed or materials 
furnished in the erection, repairing or ornamenting of such building. 

Section U. Such bond shall be executed by such contractor to the people of the State 
of Michigan, in such amount and with such sureties as shall be approved by the board, 
officer, or agent acting on behalf of the State, county, city, township, village or school 
district as aforesaid and conditioned for the payment by such contractor or sub-coh- 
tractor as the same shall become due and payable of all indebtedness which may 
accrue to any person, firm or corporation on account of labor performed or materiaU 
furnished in the erection, repairing or ornamenting of such building or works, such 
bond shall be deposited with and held by such board, officer, or agent for the use of any 
I>arty interested therein. 

Section III. Such bond may be prosecuted and recovery had by any person, flrm.or 
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•corporation to whom any money shall be due and payable on account of having per* 
formed any labor or furnished any material in the erection, ornamenting or repairing 
•of such buildings or works, in the name of the people of this State for the use and bene- 
fit of such person, firm or corporation." 

It will be noticed that the duty to require the bond is specifically imposed in all cases 
falling within the purview of the statute. It is certain that the board of trustees neg- 
lected to perform that duty. Those two facts are established in this case. The time at 
which the bond mast be required is not definitely fixed by the act, but inferentially and 
giving the act a reasonable construction, it should be done before or contemporaneously 
with the execution of the contract. 

The learned judge who presided at the trial in the court below was of the opinion 
that the requirement should be contained in and be a part of contract and its validity 
made to depend upon the contractor's entering into such bond as the board shall 
^approve, and I am not prepared to say that he is not correct in his opinion. The law 
at least requires that the board shall in some manner require the bond to be given and 
in such time and manner as shall secure the object of the statute, which is entitled ** An 
act to ensure the payment of wages earned and for materials used in constructing, 
repairing or ornamenting public buildings and public works.'* The mere act of requir- 
.ing a bond is a ministerial act, involving no discretion and consequently no judicial 
functions. In addition to requiring the bond, the law requires that they shall first fix 
the amount in which the bond shall be given, and second that they shall pass upon the 
sufficiency of the sureties. These two requirements doubtless involve in a limited 
measure the exercise of judicial functions. I do not think that these functions are so 
•connected with the ministerial duty of requiring the bond as to be inseparable, nor do 
I think that the performance of one involves the exercise of the other. In neglecting 
to require a bond at all the board neglected the performance of a plain ministerial duty 
imposed by the statute, and it is well settled that when the law casts a duty upon a 
person which he refuses or fails to perform, he is answerable in damages to those whom 
his failure or refusal injures. Fergtuon v. Earl ofKfnnoul 9 Clark & F. 250, 279, 289, and 
the cases there cited. Striek/adden v. ZipprickA9, 111. 286 ; Adait v, Brady 4 Hill 630 ; 
Hover V. BarkhoofU N. Y., 118 ; Rayns/ard v. Phelpa 43 Mich. 342, 5 N. W. Rep. 408. 
Numerous other cases might be cited in support of the proposition but it is unnecessary. 
The question Ib fully discussed in Fergu9on v. Earl of Kinnoul, C. J. Taney, in Ken- 
dall V, Stohea 8 How. 87, distinguishes the Fergttmm case from the one he was consid- 
ering, but the point to which he calls attention has a direct bearing on this case, name- 
ly, the binding effect of the judgment upon the presbytery has its equivalent in this 
•case in the positive requirement of the statute upon the board of trustees. 

But whether the whole transaction of requiring the bond and its approval be looked 
upon as involving the exercise of judicial functions, I am still of opinion that de- 
fendants should be liable for entire neglect to attempt the performance of the duty 
required by the statute. It is a general principle that courts or officers exercising ju- 
dicial f uncUons shall not be held liable for any error in judgment. 

There is a distinction, however, between cases where parties invested with discretionary 
authonty exercise it to the injury of an individual and where they neglect to exer- 
cise it at all. If the law imposes a duty and calls for action, where such duty 
is imposed for the benefit of private individuals, the person neglecting the duty 
to the injury of an individual would be liable whether the duty involved the ex- 
•ercise of discretion or not. In this case the position was assumed by counsel for de» 
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f endanta that the duty imposed bj the statute was a public duty and the negleot to 
perform it only affected the public. If this were so there would be no liability. But 
the contrary is to my mind the object and purpose of the law. The duty was imposed 
to protect individuals and for the benefit of indiyidual laborers and material-men. 
That this is so, is too plain for argument. No person can read the conditions of the 
bond and not be satisfied that it ws intended for the protection of the individuals who 
should furnish the contractor or sub-contractors with either labor or material. Ex- 
press provision of the law is that the bond shall be deposited for the use of any person 
interested therein and that it may be prosecuted and recovery had by any person, &c., to* 
whom any money shall be due and payable on account of having performed labor, Sec, 
The principle is this," That if the duty which ofiElcial authority imposes upon an officer is- 
a duty to the public, a failure to perform it or an inadequate or erroneous performance 
of it must be a public and not an individual injury and must be redressed, if at all, in 
some form of public prosecution. On the other hand if the duty iA'the duty to the indi- 
vidual then a neglect to perform it properly is an individual wrong and may support 
an individual action for damages." Cooley, Torts, 879. I am aware that it may be 
regarded as a great hardship to impose this liability upon persons who accept office 
and perform burdens gratuitously, but the law makes no exceptions and I can make 
none. It is presumed that they know the law and the further presumption is that they 
will obey it. If they do not on whom shall the loss properly fall ? On those who neg- 
lect to perform a duty enjoined by or on those whom the law was intended to protect 
from loss? 

One other point remains to be considered. It is claimed by counsel for def endanta 
that plaintiff is precluded from recovery by his own acts. This claim is based on the 
fact that plaintiff is a surety on the bond given by the contractor to the school district 
for the performance of the work. The bond refers to the contract in the condition 
which is as follows : "The condition of this obligation is such that whereas the above 
named Benson Haskins has been awarded by said board the contrac;t for building and 
eom pie ting for said board a veneered two-story school-house on a block on H. Miller*s 
addition to the city of Saginaw, unnumbered, and lying between Dearborn and Elm and 
Webster and Harrison streets, according to the conditions of said contract signed by 
said Haskins and by the president and secretary of the board, a copy of which contract 
is hereto annexed : Now if the said above bounden Benson Haskins shall in all things 
stand and abide by and well and truly keep and perform the covenants, conditions and 
agreements in such annexed, of and in the original contract contained, as by him to 
be kept and performed, at the time and in the manner therein specified or specified in 
the plans and drafts of the building to be built and the specifications made by F, W. 
Hollister, architect, then this obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full force." 

The contract requires the giving of the bond signed by plaintiff, to secure the per- 
formance of the contract, and as a further security for the same thing, provides for the 
school district having a lien upon all the building material which the contractor shall 
place upon the premises. It requires the contractor to provide himself with all neces- 
sary materials and as many laborers and mechanics as may be necessary for a vigorous 
prosecution of the work ; that the school district shall not be answerable for any in- 
jury or damages any person may sustain about or from said work, but for all damages 
the contractor shall be solely liable, and he shall indemnify the district against all such 
damage and liability on account thereof. It provides that in case the contractor shall 
abandon the work or the district finds that it is not carried on fast enough or that the 
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materials farniBhed are insufficient and not according to the specifications, or that the 
foremen or sub-contractors fail to supply necessary materialB or men to insure com- 
pletion of the job, the school district shall have the right to take possession of the work 
and of the building material upon the ground and complete the job, and use such material 
therefor and the expense of such completion shall be charged to the contractor, and 
should the same with the payments heretofore made exceed the contract price for the 
work and materials the excess should be repaid by the contractor to the school district ; 
that payments were to be made on monthly estimates less 15 per cent., which 16 per 
pent.f should be paid when the building was completed and accepted by the district. 
But no estimate should be paid unless the superintendent should certify that the ma- 
terial put into the building and the work done was fully equal to the material and labor 
called for by the contract, and that no claims and liens for materials or labor have 
been filed against or upon such building in the office of the said coux^ty clerk of the 
said Saginaw county. No reference is made to the execution of the statutory bond, and 
the strong inference to be drawn from the language of the contract is that no such 
bond was required or executed. And it seems to me that plaintiff was so intimately 
connected with the contractor and his undertakings that he is not in a position to charge 
the board with negligence for not requiring one. His relation to the school district is 
certainly closer than that of a sub-contractor would be and it would seem inconsistent 
to place him in a better position than a sub-contractor. HIb relation to flie parties to the 
contract were such that he must be held to be chargeable with notice that no bond was re- 
quired by the board of trustees; and if he furnished material, not upon the assumption that 
such a bond existed for his protection, but knowing the contrary and upon the credit 
of the contractor, he is not in a situation to hold the individuals composing the board 
liable for negligence in not requiring the bond. The requirement of the statute is in- 
tended as a shield for the protection of the innocent and not as a sword in the hands 
of one chargeable with notice of its violation to recover for the delinquencies of his 
principal from those gpiilty of no intentional error. Tins was the view taken substan- 
tially by the circuit judge in the court below who directed a verdict for defendantSr 
and I think the judgment rendered thereon ought to be affirmed. 

Sherwood, J., concurs. 

Morse, J., I concur in the affirmance of this judgment but reserve my opinion upon 
the question of the liability of the trustees because of their neglect to comply with the 
statute in question. I am not as yet satisfied that they would be answerable in damages- 
for such neglect. 

Campbell, C. J., I concur with my brother Morse. 

32 
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